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INTRODUCTION 


“Wett, Xenophon, I had been told that you are 
an Athenian; and that was all I knew about you: 
but now I praise you for your words and deeds, and 
I should wish as many as possible to be like you. 
That would be good for everybody.’—Cheirisophus 
the Lacedaemonian, in Anabasis, m1. i. 45. 

Various modern writers have challenged the 
ascription to Xenophon of every one of the works 
included in this volume, The Agesilaus and the 
Ways and Means have suffered much from the on- 
slaughts of the critics, the Agesilaus on account of 
its style, the ays and Means for its subject matter 
It must suffice here to say that no case has been 
made out against any one of them, with the excep- 
tion of the Hunting; and, even in that case, it is 
impossible to state with confidence that the main 
portion of the treatise was not written by Xenophon.! 
The rest may be accepted with confidence as the 
work of the man whose name they bear. 

Undoubtedly there is something unusual about 
the miscellany, when regarded as the product of 
one author. Most authors write only in one 
manner; and when we have read some of their 
works, we easily recognise their hand in the rest. 
With Xenophon it is not so; for there is an obvious 
difference of manner in different parts of the 


1 See below, vm (p. xxxvi). 
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Hellenica. Xenophon tried his hand at several 
kinds of prose literature—history, dialogue, the 
encomium, the technical treatise, the essay-—and 
he had his ideas, gleaned from his reading, of the - 
style appropriate to each kind. In the early part 
of the Hellenica we find him trying to write in the 
manner of Thucydides; in the rhetorical parts of 
the Agesilaus he clearly has the model of Gorgias 
before him. But of course for us it is not always 
possible to understand just why he regarded this or 
that manner as appropriate. ‘Thus in the historical 
portion of the Agesilaus, he repeats passages of 
the Hellenica almost but not quite exactly; here 
he changes, there adds a word or two; but no 
modern reader can appreciate his reason for these 
minute alterations. But even in a translation, how- 
ever inadequate, a reader must detect a difference 
in style between his rhetoric and his history. 

More interesting for us is the variety of subjects 
that Xenophon knows and can expound. Of course 
he is better at some things than at others; but 
even about matters of which he is not a master he 
can tell us a good deal that is worth knowing. He 
flounders in the high finance; but even at that 
he is far from being such a duffer as some moderns 
have declared him to be. His speculations on forms 
of government and the secrets of national greatness 
are not profound, but they come from a singularly 
lucid, well-ordered mind. Of the theory of war he 
is a master. About horses, riding, the organisation 
and command of cavalry. he knew everything that 
could be known in his day. His treatise on 
Horsemanship, especially, is in its way a masterpiece. 

Like Socrates himself, he is continually trying to 
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make himself useful. Perhaps for us there is rather 
too much of the don about him: his books are too 
full of instruction, admonition and reproof; nor is 
it surprising that some think that he intended them 
to form a series of educational, manuals for the use 
of his sons. What is abundantly clear to anyone 
who reads all his works is that his: real purpose 
was to do good to everybody; and, generous man 
that-he was, everybody meant to him the people 
of Athens—those by whom he had been driven 
into banishment. Exiles do not, as a rule, spend 
their time in heaping coals of fire on their 
fellow-countrymen. Happily his fellow-countrymen 
showed themselves not ungrateful; they annulled 
the decree of banishment, though too late to entice 
him back to Athens. He died at Corinth. In 
these lesser productions of a virtuous and versatile 
Athenian gentleman there is, even in our age, not 
a little that is worth reading, apart from the infor- 
mation about ancient Greek life and manners that 
we owe to them. Their brevity too is a merit; for 
owing to his pedantry, Xenophon in his longer 
works is apt to be tedious. 

In style Xenophon is simple and natural; he 
avails himself, indeed, of the resources of rhetoric, 
but he uses them moderately, and, except occasion- 
ally in the Agesilaus, he uses them soberly and 
sensibly. By the Atticists and the later Sophists he 
was taken as a model of simplicity. 

Few traces of these opuscula, with the exception 
of the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, occur in 
literature anterior to the Christian era; but the 
Atticist Demetrius of Magnesia, friend of Cicero’s 
friend Atticus, included all of them in his list of 
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Xenophon’s works.!- They are not cited by name by 
any extant Greek or Latin author earlier than Cicero, 
who refers in laudatory terms to the Agesilaus, and 
has made use of its design in his Pro Lege Manilia. 
But echoes may be heard here and there by an 
attentive listener. The Constitution quickly attained 
an importance disproportionate to its merit, Isocrates 
in his Panathenaicus makes some combative remarks 
that certainly apply, though not perhaps exclusively, 
to Xenophon’s Constitution, All those who wrote on 
the Spartan institutions, including Aristotle, and 
especially the early Stoics, Zeno and his followers, 
used it as an authority. Nor was its influence 
exerted solely on the compilers of such works. 
Thinkers who speculated on the balanced or mixed 
form of Constitution also found it serviceable. Plato, 
indeed, as we should expect, ignores it in his Laws ; 
but Aristotle in his Politics does not; and Polybius, 
in his sixth book, is clearly indebted to it. From the 
Hiero \socrates has borrowed the matter and even 
some of the language in his address On the Peace 
(§ ui f.), and this is interesting, because Xenophon in 
the same year returned the compliment by borrowing 
from this address of Isocrates in his Ways and Means. 
We may safely hazard a guess that the Hiero was a 
favourite work with the Cynics, amongst whom the 
unhappiness of the despot was a common theme.? 
In the age of Polybius, the traveller Polemon of 
lium wrote a book with the curious title, About the 

1 It is inconceivable that Demetrius, as the text of Diogenes 
Laertius says, challenged the Constitution of the Lacedae- 
monians. Most of what follows, and_much more, may be 
fonnd in R. Miiuscher’s Xenophon in der griechisch-rémischen 
Literatur (Philvlogus, Sup. xiii. 1920). 

2 The writer of [Diogenes] ep. 29, which is an onslaught on 
Dionysius LL, drew from a Cynic source, - 
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Car in Xenophon (Agesilaus, c, viii. 7), in which he 
gave an account of Spartan customs that is not to be 
found in Xenophon’s Constitution.1 Nepos used thie 
Agesilaus in his life of the king.? The Jays and 
Means does not turn up once; but this is not 
surprising, since the brochure was written for a 
special occasion, and contains very little of general 
application. We may anticipate here by mentioning 
the adaptation of the passage (c. i. 2-8) on the nature 
of Attica by Aristides, the Sophist of the second cen- 
tury a.v., in his Panathenaicus.? About the earlier his- 
tory of the Cavalry Commander and the Horsemanship 
there is a strange circumstance worthy of mention. 
Cato the Censor, as we know from Cicero, read, and 
highly esteemed Xenophon, The method of the 
opening of Cato’s de Re Rustica has given rise to a 
suspicion that he had included these two treatises 
in his studies.4 Considering the age at which Cato 
began Greek, he must have found the Horsemanship 
“a tough proposition,’ if he really tackled it. The 
Horsemanship did not oust Simon’s work on the same 
subject from its position as an authority ; but it is often 
impossible to be sure on which of the two treatises 
later writers draw.® Pollux came across a commen- 
tary on the Horsemanship ; we cannot tell whether it 
was written before the Christian era. Probably 
Theophrastus already culled something from the 


1 Athenaeus iv. p. 138 £. 

2 It is now said that he did not use it directly ; but I 
cannot believe this. 

3A. Brinkmann, Rhenisches Museum, Ixvii, 1912, p. 135. 
Among the Xenophontine works cited by Aristides are the 
Agesilaus and the Hunting (Persson, p. 74). 

4 Leo started this. 

5 Oder in his -faecdota Canfabriqiensia, eredits to Simon 
all the repetitions of matter that is comimon to Simon and 
Xenophon, 
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Hunting. It is not clear that Grattius, who wrote 
his poem between 30 z.c. and 8 a.p., owes anything 
tothe Hunting ; nor is it likely, since he did not go to 
Simon or to Xenophon for his treatment of the horse. 

Into the complicated history of Xenophon’s shorter 
works in the Christian era we cannot enter. 

To speak generally, the Hiero and Agesilaus seem 
to have been most read by the Atticists and Sophists ; 
while the Romans, for the most part, neglected all of 
them.? But mention of one Greek author cannot be 
omitted, owing to the unique position that he occupies 
in the history of Xenophontine literature. Dio of 
Prusa (A. 90 a.v.) not only, like Arrian, took 
Xenophon as his model of style, but his mind is 
saturated with Xenophon’s thoughts and words. 
There is much of the Hiero and Ayesilaus in Dio’s 
discourses on kingship and despotism (1, II, IIJ, VI, 
LXII). There is also, I think, a clear echo of the 
Hunting in Dio HI. 135-6. The Agesilaus is cited 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus as the type of the i 
encomium, To Roman encomiasts it furnished a 
model, Its influence is felt in the design of Nepos’ 
Alticus, in the Agricola of Tacitus, in the Panegyric 
of the younger Pliny, and, according to Leo, in the 
balanced estimate of the Emperor Valentinian in 
Ammianus Marcellinus (fl. 370 a.p.), book xxx.3 


1 rep) purav alriév vi. 19-20 compared with Hunting v. and 
viii. : 

2 Only the Cyropaedia and Memorabilia of Xenophon’s works 
gained a strong footing among the Romans. 

3 IT am not myself conscious of this. Resemblances are 
rather readily detected by keen investigators. Thus 
Rademacher says that Oppian used the Hwating in his 
Cyneyetica, but I have waded through Oppian without 
detecting any reminiscence of it. 
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Finally, we may refer to an amusing passage in the 
Apollonius of the Athenian Philostratus (age of 
Caracalla), which appears to be a “dig” at the 
Hunting, as the scholiast says it is. ‘They (Apol- 
lonius and his companion in India) came in,” writes 
Philostratus, “for a dragon hunt which [ must tell 
about, for it is highly absurd that the devotees of 
hunting should have found so much to say about the 
hare, and how she is, or shall be, caught, and we 
should pass over the record of this noble and 
marvellous sport.’’} 


I. Mero 


“Government of unwilling subjects and not con- 
trolled by laws, but imposed by the will of the ruler, 
is despotism.” — Memorabilia, 1. vi. 12. 

*‘Despotic rule over unwilling subjects the gods 
give, I fancy, to those whom they judge worthy to 
live the life of Tantalus, of whom it is said that in 
hell he spends eternity, dreading a second death.” — 
Occonomicus, the end. 

The Hiero is an imaginary conversation between 
King Hiero, who ruled Syracuse from 478 to 467 B.c., 
and the poet Simonides of Ceos, one of the many 
famous strangers whom the hospitable despot enter- 
tained at his court. Its purpose is twofold—first to 
show that a despot, ruling without regard to the 
interests of his subjects, is less happy than the 
private citizen; and secondly, to show by what 
means a despot may succeed in winning the affection 
of his subjects, and, by so doing, may gain happiness 
for himself. This subject was a common topic of 


Apollonius UI. 6, Phillimore’s translation. 
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speculation among the Socratics1: it had been 
discussed by Socrates himself; and we are told that 
Plato during his first visit to the court of Syracuse 
had spoken his mind upon it to Dionysius the Elder. 
Had it been possible for Xenophon to bring Socrates 
and a great despot together, we might have found just 
such a conversation in the Memorabilia.? Isocrates, 
in his oration addressed to Nicocles (374 B.c.), says 
that many doubt whether the life of men who live 
virtuously or the life of a despot is preferable, and 
in the letter which he wrote to the children of Jason, 
the “tagus” of Thessaly (359 or 358 p.c.), he declares 
that the private citizen is the happier.? 

Modern writers, anxious to discover the date at 
which the Hiero was written, have ransacked the 
records of the despots contemporary with Xenophon 
to find some special event or events that may have 
prompted him to compose it. Grote, for example, 
refers to an incident that occured at the Olympic 
Festival of 388 or 384 p.c. In one of those years 
the orator Lysias delivered his Olympic oration, in 
which he stirred up hatred of despots,’ and incited 
the Greeks to unite in ridding Syracuse of Dionysius. 
The despot on that occasion was represented at the 
festival by a magnificent mission. The date of 
composition has therefore been placed at about 383 
B.c. Another view is that Xenophon wrote his 


1 Dio of Prusa, in his third discourse, puts into the mouth 
of Socrates a discussion on the question of the happiness of 
the despot. 

2 Just as Dio (VI) brings Diogenes and the Persian king 
together. 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Politics, p. 1325 a, and Stobaeus xLIx. 

4 The tone of Antisthenes’ Archelaus was similar (Diimmler, 
Akademika, p. 13). 
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dialogue as a warning to Dionysiusthe Younger soon 
after his accession to the throne of Syracuse in 367 
B.c. <A third opinion is that the career of Jason 
of Pherae, who was assassinated in 370 B.c., was 
specially in Xenophon’s mind ; and a modification of 
this view is that our author had lately read the 
letter of Isocrates already referred to, and that his 
dialogue, like Isocrates’ epistle, is a warning to 
Jason’s children who now shared the power in 
Thessaly. This last opinion is supported by reference 
to the passage in which Hiero remarks that many 
despots have been destroyed by their own wives 
(iii, 8); for Jason’s nephew, Alexander, joint 
“tagus’’ of Thessaly, was murdered by his brothers- 
in-law at the instigation of his wife Thebé in 359 
B.C. 

But it is surely unnecessary to suppose that 
Xenophon had any special purpose or event in mind 
when he wrote the Hiero. The thing is merely a 
‘Socratic’ dialogue on a theme that interested 
him. He thought of despots in general, as the 
Soeraties supposed them to be; and of course, like 
Plato in the ninth book of his Jtepublic, when he 
writes of despotism he has an eye on the career of 
Dionysius I.1_ All that can be said about the date of 
composition is that, to judge from the language and 
the rhetoric of the Hiero, it appears to have been 
written in the author's later years. 

There is no attempt at characterisation in the 


1 There is a close resemblance between Republic, ix. p. 
579 B and Hiero, c.i.11. Were the Hvro the later work it 
would be impossible to resist the impression that Xenophon 
had lately read the Republic. This may be so, since the 
Republic was written between 380 and 370 B.c. 
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persons of the dialogue. Hiero is not in the least 
the historical Hiero whom we know from the Odes 
of Pindar and Bacchylides. He is not the great 
warrior nor the enlightened ruler; and of course 
there is no indication of the true basis of his power 
and of his constitutional position. He is just a 
despot of the better type. As for Simonides, 
Xenophon, in drawing his favourite analogy from 
the Choruses, once faintly alludes to his craft (¢. ix. 
4); but he makes no attempt anywhere to represent 
the courtier poet; had he done so he must have 
made Simonides bring in the subject of verse pane- 
gyrics on princes at c. i. 14. The remark of the 
poet at c. i. 22 is singularly inappropriate to a man 
who had a liking for good living. At c. viii. 
Xenophon discards the thin disguise, and Simonides 
stands clearly revealed as Xenophon himself. To 
some of the recommendations offered to rulers that 
he makes in these concluding chapters we have 
parallels in the Cavalry Commander and the Ways 
and Means. 

The Hiero isa naive little work, not unattractive : in 
this case, as in that of the Banquet, it is unfortunate 
for our amiable author that Plato has written on the 
same subject with incomparably greater brilliancy. 

The gist of Xenophon’s counsel to despots is that 
a despot should endeavour to rule like a good king. 
The same counsel is given by Isocrates in his Helen, 
which was written about 370 s.c.1 No man, in 
Xenophon’s opinion, is fit to rule who is not better 
than his subjects.” 


1 Aristotle in the Politics (p. 1313 A) agrees. 
2 Cyropaedia, vitt. i. 37. 
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II, Agesilaus 


«What is government, and what is a governor ?’’— 
Memorabilia, 1. i. 16. 

“ Government of men with their consent and in 
accordance with the laws of the State is kingship.” — 
Memorabilia, ww. vi. 12. 

Agesilaus became one of the two joint kings of 
Sparta in 398 8.c. Though over forty at the time 
of his accession,! he reigned for nearly forty years, 
and died on active service, probably in the winter 
of 361-60 s.c. His long career as a commander in 
the field began with his expedition to Asia Minor 
in 396 B.c. We do not know for certain when 
Xenophon joined Agesilaus in Asia, and it is im- 
possible to say with confidence whether or not he 
was an eye-witness of the campaign of Agesilaus 
against Tissaphernes, the satrap of Lydia, Mm 395 s.c,? 
But he was certainly with Agesilaus in the following 
year, and returned with him from Asia to Greece. 
He fought under the king at the battle of Coronea 
in the summer of 394 3.c. against his fellow-citizens, 
and was banished in consequence. He spent some 


1 Xenophon calls him ‘‘still young” at the time of his 
accession, no doubt having in mind the great age to which 
he lived in full activity, and using the pardonable exaggera- 
tion of an ‘‘encomiast.” Similarly Isocrates implies that 
Evagoras (who was really assassinated) died a happy death. 

2 Xenophon’s account of the campaign is utterly different 
from that which may now be read in a fragment of another 
history. But even if Xenophon was in Greece in 395 B.c., 
he of course heard the facts from Agesilaus himself. Busolt 
has successfully defended the accuracy of his account. In one 
instance (c. i. 33) X. tacitly corrects the account he had 
given in the Hellenica (111. iv. 24). Ate. ii. 7 he defends what 
he had said in Hed?. rv. iii. 15. 
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tie at Sparta, and thence removed to Scillus, near 
Olympia, to an estate that had been presented 
to him by the Lacedaemonians, doubtless at the 
suggestion of Agesilaus. 

Xenophon, always a_ hero-worshipper, and an 
admirer of the ideal Spartan character and the 
institutions of Lycurgus, saw in Agesilaus the 
embodiment of his conception of a good king. 
Doubtless, he, like Isocrates,} regarded the Spartan 
kingship as the best form of monarchy. Shortly 
after the death of his hero he produced this tribute 
to his memory. In spite of its rhetorical embellish- 
ments, there are signs of hasty composition in the 
Agesilaus. Haste probably accounts for the extensive 
borrowing from the Hellenica. Now why should 
Xenophon be in a hurry? From some pretty strong 
hints that all did not consider the king to be above 
adverse criticism, we may conclude that there was 
adverse criticism*; quite possibly something had 
been writen about Agesilaus that was not entirely 
complimentary. The Agesilaus, in the main an 
encomium, is incidentally a defence, 

A few years before, Isocrates had produced his 
encomium on Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, 
who was assassinated in 374 B.c. Isocrates says that 
he is the first to praise a man’s virtues in prose.” 
If he means to say that nobody had written a prose 
encomium of an historical personage before him, it 
is very doubtful whether his claim can be sustained.$ 
But perhaps he means only that he was the first 
to combine an account of a man’s actions with praise 
of his character, pointing out the significance of 

1 Tsocrates, de Pace, §§ 142-143. 

2, ii. Ql; iv. 83 v. 65 viii. 7. 

8 Wilamowitz in Hermes, xxxv. p. 533, 
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the actions as indicating the virtues of his herv.! 
That is just what he does in the Evagoras. Now 
in the first portion of the Agesilaus (c. i—ii.), 
Xenophon has clearly taken the Eragoras for his 
model. The king’s exploits, judiciously selected, 
are narrated in chronological order, passages from 
certain portions of the AHellenica being repeated 
with trifling alterations of the language; and into 
the narrative are woven comments on the king’s 
character, as it is illustrated by his deeds. 

Having finished with the king's actions, Xenophon 
gives an account of his virtues (c. iii-ix.). This 
portion of his work has no counterpart in the 
Evagoras. But even here Xenophon’s idea is not 
original. The great virtues—piety, justice, self- 
control, courage, wisdom—are treated elsewhere in 
the same order. In Plato’s Banquet the poet Agathon 
praises the justice, self-control, courage and wisdom 
of Love, and Socrates remarks that the encomium 
reminds him of Gorgias. Xenophon himself at the 
end of the Memorabilia writes of the piety, justice, 
self-control and wisdom of Socrates.? The order of 
the categories no doubt goes back to Gorgias. To 
these great virtues Xenophon adds patriotism, and 
several minor excellences. He rounds off his en- 
comium with a formal epilogue (c. x.). 

To the epilogue is appended a summary (c. xi.) 
of the king’s virtues, and here again the categories 
are arranged in the same order.3 The summary 


1 So Usener. 

2 In Cyropaedia, vit. i. 23-33, Xenophon enumerates the 
piety, justice and self-control of Cyrus. 

3 The indications of the order are fainter, but they can be 
discerned. But the disposition does not agree closely with 
that of the second part of the work. 
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was a device introduced by the sophist Corax, and 
the use of it is alluded to as an established practice 
at the end of the Palamedes, an oration ascribed to 
Gorgias. The extant fragment of Gorgias’ Funeral 
Oration appears to belong to a summary. There 
are examples of the summary also in Isocrates, 
To the material of the eleventh chapter a passage 
of the Evagoras has contributed something.” 

What is peculiar in the structure of the Agesilaus 
is the separate treatment of the actions and the 
virtues of the hero. Xenophon has followed Isocrates 
in one section of his encomium and Gorgias in the 
other The result is, of course, a want of unity 
in the design. The work, however, was much 
admired by Cicero and by Nepos;* and the latter’s 
sketch of Cicero’s friend Atticus is evidently modelled 
on it. 


III. Constitution of the Lacedaemonians. 


“Lyeurgus the Lacedaemonian now—have you 
realised that he would not have made Sparta to 
differ from other cities in any respect, had he not 
established obedience to the laws most securely in 
her? ”—Memorabilia, wv. iv. 15. 

“When will Athenians show the Lacedaemonian 
reverence for age . .. when will they adopt the 
Lacedaemonian system of training . .. when will 
they reach that standard of obedience to their rulers 


1 eg. Antidosis, §§ 127, 128, the character of Timotheus. 

2 Evagoras, §§ 43-46. The notion that the eleventh chapter 
of the Agesilaus is spurious is wrong. Compare the character 
sketches of Proxenus and Menon in Anabasis 1. 

3 All the little tricks of rhetoric that have been adversely 
criticised by modern writers come in this second part. 

4 Nepos, Agesilaus, ¢. is 
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.. . or when will they attain that harmony?” — 
Memorabilia, m1. v. 16. 

Xenophon’s purpose in this work was to show 
that the. greatness and fame of the Lacedaemonians 
were due to “the laws of Lycurgus.” He had no 
intention of writing a treatise on the Lacedaemonian 
constitution; and though here and there he refers 
to details of that constitution as things familiar to 
his readers, it is only in the last chapter, about the 
position and privileges of the kings, that he even 
mentions the word “ constitution.” Even the remarks 
on the constitutional powers of the Ephors in c. viii. 
are merely illustrative. After the tenth chapter he 
gradually loses sight of his subject. For if the 
eleventh and the twelfth, on the excellence of the 
Spartan army, have a loose connexion with it, the 
thirteenth, on the powers of the kings, has none. 
The fourteenth is clearly an afterthought, an 
appendix; and the same is true of the fifteenth. 

The title, then, is inaccurate; nevertheless there can 
be no doubt that it was chosen by the author himself. 
The first ten chapters are homogeneous, and they 
have the appearance of a complete essay. For 
evidently when he started Xenophon did not intend 
to trace the “power” of Sparta to the organisation 
of its army: he says clearly at the beginning that 
he attributes her power to her institutions or 
“principles”; and one of these principles turns out 
to be (c. ix.) that a glorious death is preferable to 
a base life—which is a good enough reason, in an 
essay, to account for the power of the state on the 
military side. Possibly, after writing the first ten 
chapters, Xenophon kept them by him, and added 
later on the appendices on the army and the functions 
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of the kings in war, on the violation of the “laws of 
Lycurgus,’’} and on the constitutional position of the 
kings. The thesis of the appendix on the army is 
not the thesis of the essay proper; for the thesis 
of this appendix is not that the Lacedaemonians owe 
their power and fame to their army, but that the 
Lacedaemonians are artists in warfare, and the rest 
of the Greeks, in comparison with them, are mere 
amateurs (c. xiii. 6). In the last chapter he sup- 
ports no thesis; he is merely stating certain facts 
about the kings, is, indeed, writing a fragment of a 
* Constitution,” 

The fourteenth chapter is strange and bewildering, 
and many have maintained that it is spurious. It is 
written in a spirit of disillusion, and it contradicts 
some of the statements made in earlier chapters. — 
Internal evidence shows that it was written certainly 
before the battle of Leuctra (371 8.c.), and probably 
after 378 B.c. Observe, however, that Xenophon is 
not indicting the people: his wrath falls only on a 
small section of powerful Spartans, on the governors, 
“harmosts,’ whose conduct was a violation of the 
“laws of Lycurgus”’ and of the principles so strictly 
adhered to by his hero Agesilaus. 

But the change of tone is manifest. It is tempt- 
ing to seek the cause of the change in the impression 
made on Xenophon’s mind by the scandalous seizure 
of the Theban citadel by the Spartan Phoebidas in 
381 p.c. In the Hellenica Xenophon denounces that 


1 Some hold that the first thirteen chapters describe what 
had been the state of affairs at Sparta in better times. 
Though such great authorities as E. Meyer and Kéhler 
agree that all the fifteen chapters were written at the same 
time, I cannot believe that they are right. 
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crime as an outrage against heaven. Again, in 
378 B.c., Sphodrias, a Spartan governor, was persuaded 
or bribed by the Thebans to make an attempt on 
the Peiraeus. The plan miscarried and Splhodrias 
was put on his trial for his gross act of treachery ; 
but he was acquitted. There’ is probably a covert 
reference to Sphodrias in the second section of this 
fourteenth chapter. The part taken by King 
Agesilaus in the inquiries that followed both these 
crimes was highly discreditable, and naturally 
Xenophon makes no allusion to it in his Agesilaus. 
As for the essay (ce. i-x.), one reads it with a 
feeling of regret that the author, who during his 
sojourn at Sparta had such excellent opportunities 
for observation, did not undertake the task of writing 
an account of the Lacedaemonian constitution. Even 
what he tells us of the primitive institutions of the 
Spartans in support of his thesis comes to very little ; 
but the facts that he selects are sufficient for his 
purpose. He touches on the surprising marriage 
customs of the Lacedaemonians, but not with entire 
accuracy; and of course he disguises the extraordinary 
laxity of the relations between the sexes at Sparta. 
He gives no connected or detailed account of the 
class organisation of boys and youths. Thus in 
c. ix. 5 he refers incidentally to the “sides in a 
game of ball’; but does not trouble to explain that 
the term “ball-players” had a special meaning 
among the Spartans ;1 the proper place for mention- 
ing them, if he had been writing a treatise, would 
have been atc. iv. 6. In speaking of the common 
meals he uses, almost consistently, the Spartan 


1 Those who were no longer Ephebi and were not quite 
men (Pausanias Ill. xiv. 6). 
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technical term Syskania and its cognate words, 
without giving their explanation.! The reference in 
c. ii. 9 to the ceremonial rite of flagellation at the 
altar of Artemis Orthia? is so confused that it is 
quite impossible that Xenophon, who must have 
witnessed it, can have written what stands in the text. 

Whatever we may think of the method of the 
essay it is characteristic of Xenophon that he 
borrowed it from a predecessor in the same field.® 
Critias the politician, once a disciple of Socrates, had 
already produced a prose and a verse Constitution of 
the Lacedaemonians.* In the prose work he compared 
the usages of different states with those of Sparta ; 
and though, like Hellanicus and Thucydides, he 
ignored Lycurgus, the existing fragments of his work 
show that Xenophon is indebted to Critias, certainly 
for the method, and perhaps for some of the details 
of his essay.5 No doubt it is the Constitution of 
Critias that is used by Plato, to the exclusion of 
Xenophon’s, in the Laws. 

The excellence of the Spartan institutions was of 
course a stock theme among the Socratics. Over- 
emphasis led to the inevitable protest. Isocrates in 
his Panathenaicus makes some caustic remarks about 
those who are for ever harping on the subject. 


1 Also in oc, xv. 

2 The rite is a substitute for human sacrifice. 

3 Kohler in Sttzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie 
1896, p. 361. 

4 The quotation from the verse Constitution in Athenaeus 
x. 432, about drinking, corresponds closely with what 
Xenophon says on the same subject {c. v. 6). 

5 ¢.4, for the view he takes of the “Syssitia,” or common 
meals, as neither a military nor a political institution. At 
e. fi. 1 Xenophon echoes Plato, Protag. p. 325 D. 
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Amongst other things he says that some talk of 
the Spartans as if the demi-gods had been Spartan 
statesmen, and that Lycurgus borrowed his best 
ideas from Athens! The date of the Panathenatcus 
is 342 a.c. or thereabouts. 


IV. Ways and Means 


“Now tell me, from what sources are the city’s 
revenues at present derived and what is their total ? 
No doubt you have gone into this matter, in order 
to raise the amount of any that are deficient and 
supply any that are lacking.’’—Memorabilia, 11. vi. 5. 

The Ways and Means appears from internal 
evidence to have been written in 355 p.c. There 
are no convincing reasons for refusing to believe - 
that Xenophon is the author. The diction and 
style are his, and there is nothing in the opinions 
expressed that renders his authorship impossible, 
or even unlikely. In the opening sentence he 
repeats a remark that he has made at the end of 
the Cyropaedia (vm. viii. 4);1 there are passages 
that have a parallel in the Hiero and the Cavalry 
Commander; and the epilogue both in language and 
sentiment is thoroughly Xenophontine. We might, 
no doubt, have expected more moralising than we 
find, and we miss evidence of his interest in agri- 
culture. But if the brochure was intended to sup- 
port the financial policy of the statesman Eubulus, 
the reason why these features are lacking becomes 
apparent. This, then, is Xenophon’s last work. 
He probably died a few months after writing it, 

Since 370 B.c., or thereabouts, Xenophon had 


1 A similar remark occurs in Isocrates On the Peace. 
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lived at Corinth. Some years later his banishment 
trom Athens was annulled on the proposal of 
Kubulus. He did not, however, return to his 
native city ; but he sent his two sons home to serve 
in the Athenian cavalry. 

In 355 n.c. Athens emerged in a state of serious 
financial exhaustion from a disastrous war with her 
most powerful allies. It was through Eubulus that 
the peace was concluded. In the following year 
Eubulus practically assumed control of the state 
finances,! and he at once set to work to increase 
the revenue and to relieve the poverty of the 
citizens. The citizen body at this time, as we can 
see from the Ways and Means, was in a deplorable 
condition. Lazy and poverty-stricken, the people 
‘ looked to the state for maintenance. Trade was 
in the hands of the resident aliens, among whom 
were many Asiatics (c. ii. 3). How precisely Eubulus 
dealt with the problems that faced him we do not 
know. But as Controller of the “theoric” fund 
he raised enough money from this tax upon the 
well-to-do to enable him to make distributions to 
the people on an unprecedented scale. From a 
passage in the orator Deinarchus we infer that 
Enbulus also introduced measures for the improve- 
ment of the cavalry. And when his administration 
came to an end, probably in 339 p.c., the mines at 
Laurium, which had been neglected, were once 
again being vigorously worked by men in partnership 
and by private companies. 

The resemblance between these operations of 
Eubulus and some of the proposals contained in 


1 See especially Beloch, Aétische Politik seit Perikles, 
p. 1778. 
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Xenophon’s brochure is obvious. The brochure is 
addressed, apparently, to the Council of Five 
Hundred. The author confines himself rigidly to 
proposals of a practical nature. It is not his busi- 
ness here to probe the causes of the prevalent 
distress. The author of the Memorabilia knew 
well enough what was wrong with the Athenians ; 
but when the problem of the moment is how to 
raise cash, it is useless to demand a change of 
national habits: you must take the conditions as 
they are, and make the best of them. The recogni- 
tion of the demoralising dole system was, of course, 
unavoidable. Then, according to Xenophon’s plan, 
capital is to be raised by the imposition of an 
income tax—-whether for one year or more is not 
stated—and expended on the erection of hotels, 
the provision of accommodation for merchants and 
visitors both in the Peiraeus and in the city, and on 
a fleet of state-owned merchant vessels. Much 
space is given to measures to be adopted for the 
improved working of the mines: amongst them are 
a measure of state socialism (c. iv. 30) and a pro- 
posal for the formation of a great Joint-Stock 
Company (c. iv. 32). To encourage internal trade, 
it is essential to encourage the resident aliens; their 
status must be improved. It is a shock to find 
Xenophon proposing to make these aliens—including 
Lydians, Phrygians and Syrians—eligible for the 
aristucratic cavalry. 

The insistence on the necessity of maintaining 
peace as an essential condition of financial recovery 
is in accordance with the policy of Eubulus. 

Earlier in this same year, 355 s.c., Isocrates, now 
an octogenarian, issued his pamphlet On the Peace, 
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in which he exhorted the Athenians to endeavour 
to conciliate the Greek world. His pamphlet is 
ostensibly a harangue addressed to the Assembly, 
and its subject is political morality. There are clear 
indications that Xenophon had read it before writing 
the Mays and Means.+ 


V. The Cavalry Commander ® 


“Perhaps you think you can do something for 
the good of the State-as a cavalry leader, in case 
there is any occasion to employ that arm.”— 
Memorabilia, 1m, iii. 2. P 

The discourse on the duties of the cavalry com- 
mander was written at a time when there was some 
reason to anticipate the outbreak of war between 
Athens and Thebes (c. vii. 3), probably in 365 B.c. 
It is ostensibly addressed to an individual about to 
enter on that exalted office; but the convention is 
not consistently maintained, especially towards the 
end of the treatise. It is almost certain that 
Xenophon in his younger days had himself been 
a member of the Athenian cavalry corps, in 409 B.c. 
and the years following ; and he had lately sent his 
two sons home to Athens to serve in the force. 
His profound interest in cavalry and his knowledge 
of its use are, of course, apparent in the Cyropaedia, 
the dzabasis and the Memorabilia. Our treatise may, 
indeed, be viewed as a commentary on the statement 
of a cavalry commander’s duties that is put into the 
mouth of Socrates in the last mentioned work 
(au. iii, 1). 

1 He has levied toll on §§ 21, 30, 42, 53 and 138. 

4 Literally the Greek title means ‘‘ A discourse on the 
command of cavalry,” 
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When Xenophon wrote the discourse Athens was 
at peace. But even in peace time the duties of the 
cavalry, though ornamental, were important, since 
the cavalry procession was a prominent feature of 
all the great state festivals. And of course training 
for war was always being carried on with more or 
less vigour. Things were at the moment in a pretty 
bad way with the corps. Owing to the prevailing 
poverty, and the slackness of the Council and their 
immediate agents, the two arinually elected com- 
manders of cavalry (“hipparchs’’), the number of 
troopers had apparently fallen from the thousand 
required by law to about six hundred and fifty ; and 
the quality of the horses and the efficiency of the 
riders left much to be desired. It is probable that 
in this case, as in others, Xenophon’s exhortations 
were not without practical result, for at the time 
of the battle of Mantinea (361 3.c.) the Athenian 
cavalry was able to play a creditable part in the field. 

Xenophon recommends the use of infantry among 
the cavalry (c. v. 13); and his words imply that at 
the time infantry were not regularly provided for 
this service, In the Constitution of Athens, written 
some forty years later, Aristotle mentions such a 
body of infantry as a normal appendage to the 
cavalry. In the Memorabilia, as in our treatise, the 
cavalry commander is urged to require that the horses 
incapable of going the pace should be rejected. 
Aristotle, repeating the very expression used by 
Xenophon, says that the Council marked and rejected 
such horses. Both reforms may be due to Xenophon, 
at least in part. For it is hardly likely that the 
advice of such an authority can have gone entirely 
unheeded. 
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Each of the ten tribes was supposed to furnish a 
hundred cavalrymen. The roll was drawn up 
annually by ten officials elected for the purpose,!- 
who. acted apparently under the direction of the 
two commanders, At the head of each of these ten 
regiments was a colonel (“phylarch”), who was 
responsible for the details of control, for the in- 
struction, condition and equipment of his regiment. 
Each of the two commanders had five of these 
regiments under him, because in the field the chief 
duty of the cavalry was to protect the fanks of the 
infantry. On ceremonial occasions each colonel rode 
at the head of his regiment in the procession, and 
each commander at the head of his five regiments. 

Preparation for service in the cavalry began while 
a youth was still under the control of his guardian 
(c. i. 11), that is to say, before the age of eighteen. 
The service, at any rate at this time, was continuous. 
The object of the annual enrolment, therefore, 
was to fill the places of those who retired 
through old age or other causes. It also appears 
that not all the recruits were young men: no doubt 
the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of 
young men of means led to the inclusion of persons 
of maturer years, men who could not be trained to 
vault on to a horse, but had to be assisted to mount 
by means of a leg up, “in the Persian fashion.” 

Every recruit had te appear with his horse before 
a committee of the Council and to pass a test. On 
being approved the recruit had a legal right to 
receive a sum of money to defray the cost of his 
horse and equipment; but the colonels had some- 
times to intervene to get the money paid over to 


1 At any rate this was so when Aristotle wrote. 
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the men. The cavalryman received, in addition, a 
daily allowance of a drachma for the keep of his 
horse in peace as well as in war; and the annual 
cost to the state of this wage amounted, says 
Xenophon, to nearly forty talents. The cost of the 
initial sum paid to the recruits did not fall on the 
state, as each man who left the service had to pay 
the amount over to his successor. 

Each man was attended by a mounted groom 
(ec. v. 6), but the grooms did not ride in the ranks, 
and were not armed. There were also,mounted 
aides-de-camp (c. iv. 4)! The commanders had 
about them a corps of couriers (c. i. 25), of whom we 
know only that they had to pass a test before the 
Council (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. c. 49). : 

The author’s purpose is, of course, to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the cavalry. Inci- 
dentally the Cavalry Commander is our chief authority 
on the organisation and employment of the Athenian 
cavalry, and it contains many details about the 
ceremonial processions. 

None of Xenophon’s shorter writings is mgre 
entirely characteristic of the writer. Note especially 
the frequent exhortation to “work with God” ; 
it is the first and the last duty that he insists on. 
“If,” he says, “you are surprised that I say this so 
often, I assure you that you will cease to wonder if 
you find yourself often in danger.” He speaks from 
experience. 


1 Xenophon in the Cyropaedta assigns many functions to 
the aides in the army of Cyrus, including attention to the 
wounded, 
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VI, On the Art of Horsemanship 


“Seeing you are forced to meddle with horses, 
don’t you think that common sense requires you to 
see that you are not ignorant of the business? ”— 
Oeconomicus, iii. 9. 

The treatise on Horsemanship, the oldest complete 
treatise on the subject in existence, was written 
soon after the Cavalry Commander (c. xii. 14), It isa 
masterly production, The text has suffered con- 
siderably from corruption, and even with the aid of 
restoration it is not easy reading; nevertheless, it 
presents no serious problems that still await solution. 
Bearing in mind the cardinal differences between the 
Greek cavalry horse of which Xenophon writes, and 
the modern riding horse, we shall have no serious 
difficulty in following the author. . The Greek 
cavalry horse, familiar to everybody from the 
Parthenon sculptures, was small and cob-like. He 
was a troublesome creature to ride, and given 
the conditions, although the cavalry was not always 
an; efficient arm in the field, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the individual Greek rider was a poor 
horseman ; nor is the supposition borne out by the 
Parthenon figures. The horses were ungelded and 
unshod; they were given to biting, and the rider 
had neither stirrups, nor saddle, nor curb to assist him. 
The well-to-do young Athenian rode, but did not 
often ride merely for pleasure: he rode commonly 
as a member or a prospective member of the cavalry 
—it is significant that the same word is used for a 
“horseman ” and a “ cavalryman’”’; occasionally he 
rode in order to compete in the horse-races at the 
Games; or if he were rich he hunted on _ horse- 
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back.1 Naturally, therefore, the only gaits in use 
were the walk, the trot and the gallop. 

The practical horseman will no doubt notice 
certain details in which modern practice differs 
from the Greek usage. But he will assuredly be 
surprised to find that so much of Xenophon’s 
doctrine survives unchanged in the modern lore of 
the horse and his rider; and he will acknowledge 
that Xenophon was both an excellent judge of a 
horse and a highly accomplished horseman. 

Xenophon recommends a “ flexible” in preference 
to a “stiff” bit (c. x). Two “flexible” bits now in 
the Berlin Museum are figured and described by 
E. Pernice in his monograph entitled Griechisches 
Pferdegeschirr (Berlin, 1896). The bits, which are 
of bronze, and belong to the fourth century, B.c., 
were found along with a beautiful bronze muzzle 
and bronze ornaments of the headstall in a grave 
in Boeotia. They are complete in every detail, 
including the curved branches at the ends to which 
the straps of the headstall were fastened and the 
branches to which the reins were attached. Xenophon 
is concerned only with the bit itself. This, in the 
two examples referred to, consists of two axles 
joined in the middle by two links, one link within 
the other. Next to the links are discs; then on 
either side a cylinder covered with four rows of 
sharp teeth. Next to the cylinders come the 
branches to be attached to the headstall, and 
outside these the branches for the reins. Discs, 

1 Thus Ischomachus (Qeconomicus, xi. 17 f.), an excellent 
horseman (20), says that he has his horse led to and from his. 
farm: he mounts at the farm, and goes through military 
exercises, Xenophon is, of course, describing his own 
practice. 
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cylinders and branches move on the axles. From 
each of the central links hangs a little chain, of 
three or four rings (see ec. x. 9). 

When the horse was led out to be groomed or 
to give him a roll, a muzzle was used. The muzzle 
is depicted on several vases. For example, a black- 
figured amphora in the Ashmolean Museum (No. 
212) shows a led horse wearing the muzzle, and, 
in this case, bridled as well. The muzzles for 
ordinary use were made either of straps or of 
wicker. The Ashmolean horse’s muzzle is attached 
by a strap passing under the ears, In another 
example figured in E. Walpole’s Memoirs of European 
and Asiatic Turkey, we have two horses muzzled 
and tied together by the leading reins that hang 
from the muzzle. A groom is cleaning the back 
of the horse on the right with a strigil (ef. ¢. v. 5). 
Another ,groom is examining the uplifted forefoot 
of the horse on the left, crouching beneath the 
horse in a manner not approved by Xenophon. A 
halter was also attached to the bridle and used in 
mounting or in leading the horse when not muzzled 
(c. vii. 1). The halter is clearly seen on one of the 
horses depicted on an Attic cylia in the Berlin 
Museum, of which the subject is the examination 
of the cavalry recruits; and there are other extant 
examples. 

In the twelfth chapter Xenophon recommends 
that the horse should be protected in war with a, 
frontlet, breastplate and thigh-pieces.! It is not 
unlikely that these came into use in Greece as 
the result of his recommendation. Their origin is 

1 From this chapter it is clear that the rider’s thighs were 
not protected by thigh-pieces, 
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Asiatic, and of course Xenophon had seen them 
used during the expedition of the Ten Thousand. 

The methodical construction of this treatise con- 
trasts strongly with the want of arrangement that 
we find in the Discourse on Hunting. The author 
starts with a modest reference to his skill in horse- 
manship; and here let the translator, whose own 
acquaintance with horses has been brief. and dis- 
astrous, offer an apology to any practical horseman 
into whose hands this version, or perversion, may 
fall, for any absurdities that he may—it is but too 
likely—detect in the English equivalents used in 
the translation to represent the technical terms of 
the original. After this brief and characteristic 
exordium the author falls at once to business. Here 
is a list of the contents: (1) Buying a colt—points 
and size of the young horse (c. i.). (2) Breaking 
a young horse (ec. ii.). (3) Buying a horse already 
ridden (c. iii.). (4) Stable and yard (c. iv). (5) 
The groom’s duties (c. v.-vi.). (6) Instructions to 
the rider—mounting, starting, exercises (c. vii.—viii.), 
(7) Management of a fiery horse (c. ix.). (8) How 
to make the best of a war-horse (ce. x. 1-5). (9) 
Bits, their form and use (c. x. 6). (10) The horse 
for ceremonial occasions (c. xi.). (11) Armour of 
rider and horse (c. xii. 1-10). (12) Offensive 
weapons and their use (c. xii. 11). (13) Brief refer- 
ence to the Cavalry Commander for further information. 
The exposition is as clear as the arrangement. 

In his opening words, and elsewhere, Xenophon 
refers to the treatise of Simon, of which an important 
fragment survives in the library of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge.t There is much matter common to both 


1 There are several modern editions. 
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treatises, but it is unfair to represent Xenophon as 
merely repeating Simon.t Both authors begin their 
description of the parts of the horse at the hoofs 
and work upwards to the head. All later writers 
on the horse, Greek and Roman, start at the head. — 
Very likely Xenophon consciously followed Simon’s 

method: it would be like him to do that. 


VII. Hunting 


When an Englishman tells you that he is “ going 
to hunt,” you understand him to mean that he in- 
tends to hunt the fox on horseback. Had you heard 
a young Greek of the fourth century B.c. make the 
same remark, the odds would have been that he 
was going to hunt the hare on foot. Two other 
branches of the sport in which the average young 
Greek then indulged were the hunting of the red 
deer and the boar. But if either of these creatures 
was to be the object of his pursuit, he would have 
said so; and in either case he would have been 
intending to go unmounted,’ unless he had_ said 
definitely that he was going on horseback. These 
simple facts explain the absence of a statement 
early in this treatise (c. ii.), that its author in- 
tends to deal first with hare hunting, and also 
explain why there is nothing in the treatise about 
hunting on horseback, apart from an incidental re- 
ference in the appendix on hunting abroad (ec. xi. 3). 
Sons of aristocratic houses often rode to hounds; 

¥ Oder in his Anecdota Cantabrigiensia, a mine of information 
on the ancient horse-literature, is hardly just to Xenophon. 

2 The term «uvnyereiv, consistently used for hunting in 
the treatise, is normally confined in classical authors to 
hunting on fuot. 
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and no doubt Nenophon’s boys were mounted when 
they hunted boars, gazelles and red deer at Scillus.! 
But this treatise is addressed to the average young 
hunter, and is confined to those forms of ‘the sport 
that were open to him, 

The art of hunting, like other arts and crafts, 
was a gift of the gods to the centaur Chiron, who 
imparted it to many heroes, all of whom enjoyed 
the special favour of the gods. To this topic is 
devoted a lengthy rhetorical exordium, which differs 
entirely by its elaborate style from the rest of the 
treatise, in which the rules of formal composition 
are almost entirely disregarded. There is no parallel 
to this exordium in Greek literature anterior to 
the Christian era.2 To Xenophon, indeed, a _ long 
exordium of any kind is alien. 

The writer’s object is instruction of the’ novice. 
He undertakes to enumerate and to explain all the 
paraphernalia required in hunting (ce. ii. 2), But his 
promise is but indifferently fulfilled in the sequel. 
He is excellent in description; but, like so many 
modern teachers, he unconsciously reckons on too 
much knowledge in his pupils. Especially confusing 
is his use of the same term for the track and the 
scent of the hare; and the directions for unravelling 
the tracks and for setting up the nets, the parts of 
which he does not explain, are anything but clear. 


1 Anabasis, v. iii. 10. We see that this treatise was not 
written, as is sometimes supposed, for the use of Xenophon’s 
sons. 

2 As for the date of the exordium see below. J. Mewaldt 
(Hermes, xlvi. p. 76), has pointed out a remarkable parallel 
in the exordium to the Physician falsely attributed to Galen, 
but contemporary with him. 
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Nor is his arrangement of his matter in the section 
on the hare wholly satisfactory. For most of the 
seventh chapter and the whole of the eighth consist 
of remarks, in the nature of an appendix, on the 
subject of the third chapter. 

It is surprising to find that nets were not used in 
Greece for hunting the red deer on foot, though 
the “net-keeper”’ accompanied the hunt (c. ix. 6). 
Their place was taken by the abominable traps or 
caltrops, which are carefully and clearly described. 
We wonder how an unmounted hunter was to get 
among the deer and to isolate a member of the herd 
(c. ix. 10). 

To the survey of the three branches of hunting 
the author appends a few irrelevant remarks on the 
hunting of big game abroad, apparently just because 
the subject interested him and might be expected 
to interest his young readers. These remarks, it 
may be observed, do not include varieties of hunting 
that Xenophon had witnessed in Asia, and would be 
expected to describe if he had written the Huatag 
at Scillus. 

Having finished with the technical side of the 
subject, our author launches out into an enumeration 
of the benefits to be derived from hunting on foot 
{c. xii. 1-9). It is good for the health, fits men for 
their military duties, and affords a fine moral train- 
ing. Some, he says, meaning, probably, Aristippus 
and his followers, object to hunting on the ground 
that it leads men to waste the time that ought to 
be given to their business and to the service of the 
state. These objectors are utterly wrong, and many 
of them are even vicious. But hunters are a virtuous 
folk, because they love toil (c. xii. 10, end). The 
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argument here, and in the last chapter, is sloppy, 
but the writer disarms criticism by his zeal. 

The task that the writer set himself at the begin- 
ning is now completed, and we should have expected 
him to end here. But he is in a fighting mood, and 
is determined to warn his young readers against all 
the enemies of his theories. Chief among these 
are the ‘“‘sophists,”’ that is, the professors of other 
systems of education than that in which he believes. 
They have never made a man virtuous, and their 
writings, for all the care lavished on their style, do 
nobody any good. Very likely one of them will 
attack this treatise for its slipshod style and want 
of “beauty.” What does the author care? He 
seeks to do good, not to train the young in sophistry. 
Beware of the professors and cleave to the lovers 
of wisdom! Then there are the unscrupulous self- 
seekers and reckless politicians. Don't emulate 
them! The best of them incur envy,! and the bad 
ones are rogues. But hunters are genial and kindly, 
and they seek only to do guod. 

The technical portion of this treatise (c. ii—xi.) 
and the curious epilogue (c. xii.—xiii.) are certainly 
contemporary with Xenophon; and—as all com- 
petent critics now agree—both were written by one 
man. The attack on the “sophists” in the last 
chapter must have been written in the fourth century 
B.c., when “ philosophers” and “ sophists’’ wrangled 
over the theory and practice of education, and 
flooded the world with books on the subject. The 
descriptive portions of the technical part are worthy 
of Xenophon; and the sentiments expressed in the 


\ This, I think, must have been the meaning of ec. xiii. 10 
before the text was corrupted. 
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epilogue strongly remind us of his sentiments. The 
difficulty in accepting the treatise as his lies mainly 
in the jerkiness of the style and the looseness of the 
grammar. We miss the combination of short simple 
sentences with long periods that is characteristic 
of his manner; and the constant indulgence in 
“ellipse,” “asyndeton,”’ “chiasmus,” “infinitive of 
command,” and so on, is not at all like what we find 
in his acknowledged works. On the whole, when 
the pros and cons are weighed and re-weighed, it 
does not appear utterly impossible that he wrote it 
as a first experiment in authorship before leaving 
Athens for Asia. The work is full of his zest for 
hunting, his pietism, his insistence that before you 
try to do a thing, you must understand how to do 
it, and, above all, his belief in the efticacy of diligence 
and toil. The author of the treatise is clearly an 
Athenian; and though his opinions bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the older Cynics, and especi- 
ally of Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, 
I see no decisive reason for thinking it impossible— 
though it is certainly difficult to believe—that 
Xenophon wrote it in the last years of Socrates’ life. 
He was then aged thirty, and might employ a didactic 
tone towards the youth of eighteen. If he did, he 
must have adopted a manner of writing that he 
judged appropriate to a didactic treatise addressed 
to the young.? We must suppose that he deliberately 

1 Xenophon was born 430 8.c.; Apollodorus (fl. 150 B.c.) 
in his Chronica wrongly suggested 440 B.c, From Apollo- 
dorus the error passed into Diogenes Laertius and Suidas. 

2 There is a similar manner in one or two didactic sentences 
quoted from Antisthenes by Diogenes Laertius (vi. 12). 


Mewaldt detects a similarity in the style of Simon’s treatise 
on Horsemanship. The manner is common enough in technical 
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avoided formal rhetoric, of which there are only 
very few examples in the treatise. Xenophon in 
the Hellenica and the Agesilaus does experiment in 
different styles of writing, though within limits that 
he passes far beyond in the Hunting, if this work 
be really his. But a great difficulty confronts us. 
In the thirteenth chapter (3-7) the writer, in his 
most rhetorical passage, says in effect that he despises 
rhetoric as practised in his day, and has no belief 
in its value. Now the rhetoric of the fourth-century 
sophists is based on the teaching of Gorgias and 
Prodicus. Xenophon elsewhere always writes respect- 
fully of these two great stylists, and he shows both 
by his statements and by his practice that he has a 
keen appreciation of rhetoric as an aid to persuasion.} 
Already at the beginning of the Hellenica (1. i. 30-31) 
he attributes the reputation of Hermocrates the 
Syracusan “as speaker and adviser” to the attention 
that he paid to oratory; and Sicilian oratory without 
rhetoric is unthinkable. Can it be that between, 
say, 401 .c. and 393 s.c. he so entirely changed his 
opinion? Itis possible that he did so, in consequence 
of his experience in Asia, where the influence of 
oratory on the soldiers was continually made manifest.? 

In at least two parts of the epilogue it is highly 
probable that Aristippus is attacked, first as object- 


1 The results of his study of Gorgias can be traced in the 
Constitution of the Lacedaemonians and the Ways and Means 
as well as in the Agesilaus. 

2 Note especially what he says about Proxenus (Anabosis, 
11. vi, 16), that in his youth he had an ambition to become 
a man of affairs, and therefore put himself under Gorgias. 


writings. A pretty specimen of it is to be found in Plato's 
description of the two horses (Phaedrus, p. 253 D). 
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ing to toil, and further on as a self-seeker (xii. 10; 
xiii. 10); Aristippus was, in fact, the first of the 
Socratics to take fees from his pupils... Now we 
know that Xenophon had an aversion to Aristippus, 
whose opinions and conduct naturally jarred on him. 
What is more likely than that Xenophon should 
warn his young readers against such an alluring but 
dangerous teacher? 

Here we may leave the problem. The style does 
not in the least suggest Xenophon: much of the 
matter, both in the technical part and in the epilogue, 
does suggest him. Absurdities have been pointed 
out? in the reasoning of the epilogue; but some of 
these absurdities are probably due to the corrupt 
state in which the text of it has come down to us. 
For whereas in the technical part we have ‘the 
powerful aid of Pollux in correcting the text, he 
cites nothing from the epilogue. 

The laborious exordium is not contemporary with 
the rest of the work. Certain rhythms are persistently 
used in it that were not in vogue earlier than the 
first half of the third century 3.3 But the 
“ sophistic’’ list of Chiron’s pupils and, still more, 
the highly artificial order of the words show that 
the date is much later than the third century. 
Norden, the highest authority in these matters, 
states confidently that the exordium belongs to the 
period of the “second sophistic.”4 We may con- 

1 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 65. 

2 Especially by Hartman in his Analecta Xenophontea. 

* Especially the dichoreus (~~) at the end of the sentence, 
which is characteristic of the Astanicstyle. (Radermacher in 
Rheinisches Museum, lii.). 

4 In Die Antike Prosakunst (p. 433) he cites some striking 
parallels from the Lemnian Philostratus’ /magines and from 
Aelian. 
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clude without hesitation that it was composed in the 
reign of Hadrian (a.p. 117-138), when also the 
reference to it in c. xiii. 18 was added.! Some- 
where about a.p. 150 Arrian must have come across 
a copy of the Hunting in Athens, with the exordium 
already prefixed. He took the exordium at its face 
value, and assumed that it too was written by 
Xenophon.2. In the Heroicus (p. 308), written be- 
tween a.p, 213 and 219, the Lemnian Philostratus 
includes Telamon, Theseus and Palamedes among the 
disciples of Chiron. These heroes are mentioned 
nowhere else as pupils of the Centaur except in our 
epilogue.® 

The earliest author who alludes to the Hunting 
as Xenophon’s work is Plutarch ; but Demetrius of 
Magnesia, a contemporary of Cicero, already recog- 
nised it as his.# 


The principal manuscripts are the following :— 


1. For the Hiero, Agesilaus, Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians and Ways and Means: 


A. (Faticanus, 1335), tenth or eleventh century. of 
the Ways and Means only a part (c. i. 5 to 
c. iii. 5) has survived. 


1 This passage furnished, as it were, a text to the writer of 
the exordium. 

2 Arrian, Cynegeticus i. It is odd that Arrian, no mean 
judge of style, accepted the whole work, including the 
exordium, as certainly gennine. 

3 The coincidence at least shows that these names were 
introduced into the list by the late sophists K. Miinscher 
(Piilologus, Supplementband, x., p. 503) doubts whether 
Philostratus consciously repeats the author of the exordium ; 
nor do I think it certain that he does so. 

« Diogenes Laertius, ii. 57. 
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B. (Vaticanus, 1950), fifteenth century, Probably 
copied from A. 

C. (Mutinensis, 145), fifteenth century. This MS. 
does not include the Agesilaus. It contains 
many peculiar readings, of which many are 
conjectures. 

M. (Marcianus, 511), probably thirteenth century. 


A papyrus fragment of the Ways and Means, c. i, 
5-6, belonging to the second century a.p., is edited 
by Wilcken in the Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, 
vol. i. 

The copious extracts contained in the Florileginm 
of Stobaeus are specially important for checking the 
text of the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians. 


2. For the Cavalry Commander, Horsemanship and 
Hunting. 

A. (Vindobonensis, IV. 37), sixteenth century. 
This MS. does not include the Cavalry 
Commander. It is derived from an arche- 
type of the twelfth century, and is the best 
MS. of the Horsemanship and Hunting. Its 
version of c. i. of Hunting is peculiar, 
evidently because the MS. from which it 
was copied was blurred and partly illegible. 

B. (Vaticanus, 989), thirteenth century. The best 
MS. of the Hipparchicus, and the next best 
to A. of the other two. The first chapter 
of Hunting, and the opening words of the 
second are missing. : 

M. (Marcianus, 511). 


The lexicon of Pollux is of the utmost value in 
checking and restoring the corrupted text of the 
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treatise on Horsemanship and the technical parts of 
that on Hunting. 

An excellent critical edition of the text of the 
first four treatises by A. Thalheim and of the last 
three by E. Ruehl is included in the Teubner 
Series. : 

There is also a recent text of the whole in Vol. V. 
of Xenophontis Opera Omnia (Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis). 

A translation of the Horsemanship with notes by 
R. Berenger is included in his History of the Art of 
Horsemanship (1671). Paul Louis Courier’s transla- 
tion of the Cavalry Commander and Horsemanship 
(Ist ed. 1807) contains many valuable notes, and his 
contribution to the purification and elucidation of 
the text is of the first importance. The MS. that 
he followed was Vaticanus 989. 

The Art of Horsemanship translated, with chapters 
on the Greek Riding-Horse, and with notes, by 
Morris H. Morgan (1894) is excellent. 

The German translation of the last-mentioned 
work by E. Pollack (1912) includes a commentary 
and a full bibliography and is indispensable to 
students. , 

O. Manns, Uber die Jagd bei den Griechen (1888- 
1890), has given a complete exposition of the 
technical portions of the treatise on Hunting. 

R. M. Radermacher’s articles in the Rheintsches 
Museum, li, lii., mark an epoch in the criticism of 
the Hunting. 

All recent textual criticism of the Constitution of 
the Lacedaemonians and of the last three treatises 
included in this volume is based on the exhaustive 
work of three Italian scholars. The results arrived 
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at by them are contained in the following Berlin 
editions :— 


G. Pierleoni: Xenophontis Respublica Lacedae- 
moniorum, 1905. 


35 3 56 Cynegeticus, 1902. 
P. Cerocchi : bs Hipparchicus, 1901. 
V. Tommasini : a de Re Equestri, 1902. 


The Greek text of this volume follows that of 
Sauppe (= S. in the footnotes) except where stated. 


The earliest printed edition of the collected works 
is that of Filippo Giunta (Florence, 1516); but it 
does not include the Agesilaus and Ways and Means. 
The Agesilaus was first printed by J. Reuchlin in 
1520 (with the Apology and Hiero), and the Ways 
and Means in the Aldine ed. (1525). 
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ZENO®ONTOD IEPON 


I, Ltpoovidys 6 ToinTis adixerd Tore 7 pos 
‘Tépova Toy TUpavvop. TXORS 6é yevopevns 
apudoiv eimev 0 Lupovidys: Ap’ av pot eGerrjaass, 
@ ‘lépav, dinynoac@at & eixos eidévar oe BédXtLov 
€pon ; 

Kai Toa tabr éotiv, én 6 ‘Tépwv, omoia 6 
éyo Bédtiov dv eideinv cod obdtws dvTos copod 
avdpos ; 

Oba oe, ebm, ery kal Beedryv ryervyernpévov Kal 
vov TUpavvov byt elds ody apporépeov Te- 
Tepapevoy Kai eidévat ce padrov épnod, 1h 
dtahéper o Tupavvixos Te Kai oO} idswtixos Bios eis 
evppoovvas Te Kal AvTras avOparors. 

Ti obp, en ri ‘Tépov, ouxt Kal ov, érel viv ye 
ére idearTns él, vméwynads pe wa év T@ idioric@ 
Bio; obtws yap dv aor oluar pdduota eyo 
SwvacOat Snrobv Ta diahépovra ev éxatépo 

Odte@ 81 6 Xtpewridnys eirer Tovs pév 67 iduotas 
eyoryes @ ‘lépwp, done pot KaTapepabnnevat bia 
wey Tov dpGarpav opdpacww 7Oomevous Te Kal 
axPouevous, bua 6€ TOY wTwDV dxovopact, ba 
b€ Tay pivov dopais, d:a 8€ Tod oTdpaTos aiTots 
Te Kal ToTois, Ta & ad posiora &? av 89 wavtes 
émiatdpeba: Ta 5é Wiyn Kal Oddrn Kal oxrnpa 
Kal paracd xat xoida xa Bapéa Oro TO 
sopatt por Soxodpev, pn, xpivovtes ideoOai Te 
2 


XENOPHON’S HIERO 


I. Stvonines, the poet, once paid a visit to Hiero, 
the despot. When both found time to spare, 
Simonides said: “ Hiero, will you please explain 
something to me that you probably know better 
than [?” 

“And pray what is it,” said Hiero, “that F can 
know better than one so wise as yourself?” 

“JT know you were born a private citizen,” he 
answered, “and are now a despot. Therefore, as 
you_have experienced both fortunes, you probably 
know better than I how the lives of the despot and 
the citizen differ as regards the joys and sorrows 
that fall to man’s lot.” i 

“Surely,” said Hiero, “seeing that you are still 
a private citizen, it is for you to remind me of what 
happens in a citizen’s life; and then, I think, | 
could best show you the differences between the 
two.” 

“ Well,’ said Simonides, taking the suggestion, 
“J think I have ebserved that sights affect private 
citizens with pleasure and pain through the eyes, 
sounds through the ears, smells through the nostrils, 
meat and drink through the mouth, carnal appetites 


—of course we all know how. In the case of cold 


and heat, things hard and soft, light and heavy, 
our sensations of pleasure and pain depend on the 


16a. Sauppe omits with the other MSS. 
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Kal AuTEloOar éw avTois: ayabots dé xal Kaxois 
gore pev Ore Ov adtis THs wWuyhs pot Soxodpmer 
HoecIai te Kal AvrretaOar, éxte 8 dre KowH Sid 

6Te THS Wuyis kal Sa tod capatos. TH 8 
cad ae \ c t lal > f 
imve dre pev noopeOa, S0xH por aicddverOa, 
draws S€ Kal OTivE Kal OTOTE, TAUTA UAAXOY THs, 
épn, Sox@ pou ayvoeiv. xai oddey tows Toto 
Javpacrtov, el Ta ev TO eypynyopévar cadeotépas 
hiv Tas alcOnjoes wapexetat 7) TA ev TO VaTvy.- 

7 Llpes tabra 8% 0 ‘Iépwv drexpivato, Eye peév 
toivuv, ébn, @ Stuwvidn, €w tTovtwrv dv eipyxas 
avye oS Oras av aicdoura Tivos addov Oo 
TuUpavvos éxoun’ dv elmely, MoTE pepe ye TovTOU 
ove oS et rem Siadéper 6 Tuparvixds Bios Tov 
iSiwtexod Biov. 

8 Kal 6 Sepwvidns elev, AAN ey toicde, épn, 
diadéperr wodrdarAdowa pév bi’ Exdotov ToOVT@Y 
evppatvetat, TOAD bé pelw TA AUTHPA EVEL. 

Kal 6 ‘lépwy eirev' Ody ottws Eyer, & Le- 
povidn, Tadta, GAN ed tof’, Ott pelw Tord 
evdpaivovtat ol-Tupavvor THY peTpiws ScayovT@Vv 
iStwtav, modu dé wAclw Kat pelo NUTODYTAL. 

9 “Amiata reyes, éby 6 Siypwvidyns. e yap 
oitw Tad7 elye, TS av TOANOL pév éreOvpour 
tupavvely, Kal Tadta Tov SoxovvTwy (KavwTaT@v 
dvdpov eivar; mas b& mavtes éf)jrouv ay Tors 
Tupavyous ; 

10 "Ore val pa tov AL, épy o ‘Sépuv, arevpot OvTES 
audhotépav Tav Epywv oxoTodvTat Tept avTod. 
éya b€ wepacopal oe &idacKeww, Tt adnOF A€ya, 
apEdpevos ard THs Orews: evtedOev yap Kai oé 
Sox pepviabar dpEdpevoy déyerv, 
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whole body, I think. In good and evil we seem 
to fee] pleasure or pain, as the case may be—some- 
times through the instrumentality of the moral being 
only, at other times through that of the moral and 
the physical being together. Sleep, it seems clear 6 
to me, affects us with pleasure; but how and by 
what means and when are puzzles that I feel less 
able to solve. And perhaps it is no matter for 
surprise if our sensations are clearer when we are 
awake than when we are asleep.” 

“For my part, Simonides,” said Hiero in answer 7 
to this, “I cannot say how a despot could have any 
sensations apart from those you have mentioned. 
So far, therefore, I fail to see that the despot’s life 
differs in any respect from the citizen’s.” 

“In this respect it does differ,” said Simonides: 8 
“the pleasures it experiences by means of these 
various organs are infinitely greater in number, and 
the pains it undergoes are far fewer.” 

«Tt is not so, Simonides,’ retorted Hiero; “I 
assure you far fewer pleasures fall to despots than 
to citizens of modest means, and many more and 
much greater pains.” 

“Ineredible!’’ exclaimed Simonides. “Were it 9 
so, how should a despot’s throne be an object of 
desire to many, even of those who are reputed to 
be men of ample means? And how should all the 
world envy despots?” 

“For this reason of course,’ said Hiero, ‘‘that 10 
they speculate: on the subject without experience of 
both estates. But I will try to show you that I am 
speaking the truth, beginning with the sense of 
sight. That was your first point, if I am not 
mistaken. 


~ 
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il Tparov pev yap év Tois bid THS brews Gedpace 
AoyeFopevos evplaKe peLovertobyTas Tous TU 
pavvovs. adda pep ye ev ary _x@pa éotiv 
aftobéara- éml dé ToUT@y éxacta of pev “iidrae 
epxovtar Kat es Tones as dv Rotrwvrat Kal eis 
Tas Kowas Tavnyupes, év0a &1 a€wheatorata 

12 Soxel avO parrots ouvayeiperas.” ot dé tUpavvot 
ov para aug Gewpias exovow. ovTe yap 
iévae avrors Go pares Grov pi KpelT roves Tov 
TapovToy péddova lw éceaOat, ovte Ta oiKot 
KéxTnVTas exupd, Bore dros mapaxatabepévous 
amvoénpetv. hoSepov yap, bw py) Gpa atepnOaot THs 
apyis kai advvartot yévovrat Tipwpnoac bat Tous 

13 abixrjoavras. etrrous ovv av tows ou, "AX dpa 
epxerat avrois Ta Toravta Kal olxot pévouet. 
val pa Ata, a Xemavidy, oriya ye TOV TOAK@D 
Kal tavtTa Towadta évta otTw tia moderate 
Tols TUpdyvols, BoTE ot émedecxvdpevor Kal oTLoby 
agvodar TohdaT\dota AaBovres év arly xpove 
anmtévat rapa Tod Tupdvyou } 60a év rartt TO 
Bio mapa TaAvT@y Tay ahAwv avO perry KT@UTAL, 

14 Kat o Sepmvidns elev: “ANN ef toils Oeduace 
pevovertette, dud yé ToL THS akKonS WAEovEKTETTE. 
émel tov wey noiaTov axpoduatos, éraivou, 
ovmote omraviteTe’ TdvTES yap ot TaporTes Upiv 
wavTa Kai boa av Aéynte Kal boa av TorATe 
érawover. Tov 8 ad Yakew@TaTOV axpoapatos, 
Rosdopias, avixoot date ovdels yap eOéree TU- 
pavvov kat’ opOarpous kaxnyopety.? 

15 Kato ‘Iépwy eize, Kai ti oiet, pn, tos uy 


1 & Lenklau ; 74 Sauppe with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
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“In the first place, then, taking the objects that 
we perceive by means of vision, I find by calculation 
that in regard to sight-seeing, despots are worse off. 
In every land there are things worth seeing: and in 
search of these private citizens visit any city they 
_ choose, and attend the national festivals, where all 
things reputed to be most worth seeing are assembled. 
But despots are not at all concerned with missions 
to shows. _ For it is risky for them to go where they 
will be no stronger than the crowd, and their pro- 
perty at home is too insecure to be left in charge 
of others while they are abroad. For they fear to 
lose their throne, and at the same time to be unable 
to take vengeance on the authors of the wrong. 
Perhaps you may say : ‘ But, after all, such spectacles 
come to them even if they stay at home.’ No, no, 
Simonides, only one in a hundred such; and what 
there are of them are offered to despots at a price 
so exorbitant that showmen who exhibit some trifle 
expect to leave the court in an hour with far more 
money than they get from all the rest of the world 
in a lifetime.” 

*‘ Ah,” said Simonides, “‘ but if you are worse off 
in the matter of sight-seeing, the sense of hearing, 
you know, gives you the advantage. Praise, the 
sweetest of all sounds, is never lacking, for all your 
courtiers praise everything you do and every word 
youutter. Abuse, on the contrary, that most offensive 
of sounds, is never in your ears, for no one likes to 
speak evil of a despot in his presence.” 

“And what pleasure,” asked Hiero, “comes, do 





® guvayeiperos Lenklau: cvvayeipecda: Sauppe with the 
MSS. and Stobaeus. 
5 tUparvoy ... Kaxnyopeiv Cobet : Sauppe reads rupdrvov 
. Karnyopeiy with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
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A€yovTas Kax@s evppaivery, Grav eidH Tis Tapas, 
bre ot Lom BUTEs ovrTot TavtTa Kana voovat TO 
TUpayy ; ; 4 TOUS emawvobvtas tt Soxeis cig pat- 
vey, érav Uronto: @ow evera Tob Kodaxeverv 
robs émaivous troveicbas ; 

16 Kalo Zepeovidys elie Todro pev On val pe 
Toy Ata eyaryé ool, ‘lépav, mavu Tuyxape, Tous 
émaivous mapa Tov éhevepwrdrov HOLTTOUS Elvat, 
GX’, opas, éxeivo ye ovw av étt Tetaats avO poTwv 
aveéva, ws ovxl be oy Tpepopeba ot avOpwrot, 
TOAV TAL vuEls ev aurois evppaiverde. 

17 Kal olda 6 épy, @ Sepovidn, ore ToUT® 
Kpivovowy of mreéloToe Hotov nuas Kal rwivew 
Kah éoBiew TaV idiot ay, Ste Soxoves Kat avrot 
HOtov ay Sermvijoas 76 jp mapariGéuevov 
deimvoyv 7) TO éautois: 76 yap Ta elwOota & Umrep- 

18 BaXrrov, TovUTO wapéyes Tas Hdovas. 510 wal 
wavTes avOporot 06a mpoodéxovrat Tas éopTas 
TAnY of TUpavvot ExT AED yap. avrois del mape- 
oxevacpévas ovdeuiav év tais éoptais éyovety ai 
tpanelar aitav éeridoaw: wate Ta’TH TPOTOV 
th evppocivn tis édaridos pecovertovar TaV 

19 idtwray. éresta 8, én, éxeivo ed ot8 Ste Kal 
ov éwreipos el, OTe Gow av mrElw Tis TWapabhras 
Ta TWepiTTa TeV ixaver, TOTOUTM Gatrov KOpos 
éurintes THs dwdis° @ote Kal TO xpove Tijs 
HOovijs HELOvERTEL O mapatiOéuevos TOAAG TOY 
peTpios Bratropévor. 

20 "AXA val pa Av, edn 0 Lepwvidns, 6 dcov dv 
Xpovorv # vex mpoaintat, TOUTOY TOAV paddov 
joovrat ot Tais ModuTERNEo TE pas wapacKevals 
Tpepopmevor THY Ta EvTEAeTTEpA TapaTLBEuEvn. 
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you suppose, of this shrinking from evil words, when 
one knows well that all harbour evil thoughts 
against the despot, in spite of their silence? Or 
what pleasure comes of this praise, do you think, 
when the praises sound suspiciously like flattery?” 

«Well yes,” replied Simonides, “in this of course 
I agree with you entirely, Hiero, that praise from 
the freest is sweetest. But this, now, you will not 
persuade anyone to believe, that the things which 
support human life do not yield you a far greater 
number of pleasures.” 

“Yes, Simonides, and I know that the reason 
why most men judge that we have more enjoyment 
in eating and drinking than private citizens is this; 


they think that they themselves would find the | 


dinner served at our table better eating than what 
they get. Anything, in fact, that is better than 
what they are accustomed to gives them pleasure. 
This is why all men look forward to the festivals, 
except the despots, For their table is always laden 
with plenty, and admits of no extras on feast days. 
Here then is one pleasure in respect of which they 
are worse off than the private citizen, the pleasure of 
anticipation. But further, your own experience tells 
you, I am sure, that the greater the number of 
superfluous dishes set before a man, the sooner a 
feeling of repletion comes over him; and so, as 
regards the duration of his pleasure too, the man 
who has many courses put before him is worse off 
than the moderate liver. 

“But surely,” said Simonides, feces long as the 
appetite holds out, the man who dines at the costlier 
banquet has far more pleasure than he who is 
served with the cheaper meal.” 
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Odxodv, éby 6 ‘lépov, & Lepwvidn, tov éxdoto 
Hodpevoy pddtoTa, TodToOv olee Kal épwrexwTaTa 
éxewv Tod Epyou Tovtou ; 

Tlavu pév ody, épn. 

"H ody opds te Tods TUpavvous Hdvov eri THY 
éavtov mapacKeviy Lavras 4h Tovs id:wtas emi 

bia 
THY EAVTODV ; 

Ov pa tov A’, ébn, od pev odv, adAG Kal 
dryhevn ea Tepor, as modnois av 5oEete. 

Ti ydp, éby o ‘Tépov, % Ta WoAAa TadTa pnXa- 
vypara KaTavevonKas, a mapatiBerat Tous TU- 
pavvors, ofa Kat Spypéa cal otpupva cal ra 
TOUTW@D aberpa ; 

Tlavu pév odv, fn o Xupwvidns, Kat wavy yé 
poe SoxodvTra rapa pvow eclvat tadta dv- 
Opwrots. 

"AXXO TE ob ote, én 6 ‘Tépo, TavTa Ta 
éSéopata elvar 7} paraxijs Kal daGevovons 
Tpupn auyis émOupjpata ; : émel ed old eyarye, 
dre of Hbéas eoOiovres, Kat ov tou olaGa, ote 
ovoey mpoc déovrae ToUT@Y TOY copia parton. 

"AAA MEVTOL, pn 6 Lewavidns, TOV ye T0- 
AUTEX@Y dopey TovTwv, als xeteade, Tous 
mAnaralovtas oluat paddov arrohave.y 4 av- 
Tous bpas, @aTrep ye Kat TOY axapitov 6a wav 
ovK adtos 6 BeBpwxas aicbavetat, dAXNd paddov 
oi mAnardtovres. 

Ovtw pévtos, ébn 6 ‘Téper, Kat TOV oirev ri) 
bev Exov TavrodaTa a del ovdey Hera moou aura 
Aap Saver 0 8é oravicas Twos: odds éoTw 6 
pera xapas TepThapevos, 6 étay avTa Tpopavhy Th. 

Kuvduvevovory, épn 6 Sipwvidys, al tov adpo- 
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HWBRO, 1) 21-36 


“Don't you think, Simonides, that the greater a 
man’s pleasure in any occupation the stronger is his 
devotion to it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then do you notice that despots fall to their 
meal with any more zest than private persons to 
theirs?” 

*«No, no, of course not ; I should rather say with 
more disgust, according to the common opinion.” 

“Well now,” said Hiero, “have you observed all 
those pickles and sauces that are put before despots 
—acid, bitter, astringent and so forth?” 

“Yes, certainly ; and very unnatural cates I think 
them for human beings.” 

“Don’t you look on these condiments, then, as 
mere fads of a jaded and pampered appetite? I 
know well enough, and I expect you know too, that 
hearty eaters have no need of these concoctions.” 

ee Well, I certainly think that those costly un- 
guents with which you_ anoint your bodies afford 


more satisfaction to those who are near you than to 


yourselves, just as the man who has eaten rank food 
is less conscious of the disagreeable smell than those 
who come near him.” 

“ Quite so, and we may add ‘iat he who has all 
sorts of food at all times has no stomach for any 
sort. Offer a man a dish that he seldom tastes, and 
he eats a bellyful with gusto.” 


“It seems,” remarked Simonides, “as if the 
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XENOPHON 


Siaiwy povov dpi dmohavoes Tov Tupavvely Tas 
émiBuuias mapéxew' év yap TouTm éFeotw byiv 
6 tt ay Kidda Tov idnre ToUT@ ouvelvan. 

Nov 89, &fy 6 ‘lépwv, eipnxas ev & ye, odd’ 
ioOt, pecovertodpev Tav idtwTdv. WpaTov pev 
yap yapos o yey ex peclovwy Simov cal TAOUTH 
wal Suvdper KaddaTos Soxel eivar Kal Tapéxew 
Tiva TO yipavee prroripiav ped? doris. devTepos 
8 o éx Tay dpotwv: 6 & é« tap pavrotépwy 
mavy cirepos TE Kat axXpnaros jvopiverar. 7 
Totvur Tupavye, ay Bn Eévny yneD, avayen éx 
peroveov yapetv, WoTE TO ayamytov ov wavy av7e 
mTapaylyverat. ToAv b€ Kal ai Geparreiat ai ano 
TeV peyeoTov ppovovo dy yUvarka@v evppatvover 
parsota, ai & azo TOV dovAwy Tapodoat bev 
ovdév Tt dyar@ytar, éav &é Te édAeltrwot, Sewas 
épyas Kal AUTas ewrroLodely. 

Ep 66 Tots qasdtxots adpodiatous ert av ToXD 
BadXrov F ev Tots Texvorrovols pevoveret tev 
eudpoowvar 6 TUpavvos. ote pev yap Ta per’ 
Epwros adppodicta mor StahepovTws evppaiver, 
TavTes Sirrou emiotaueda, 0 6€ épws monn ai 
eB ede F} Herre oa) Tupavye eyyiyverBar, ov yap 
TaY éTOLL@Y derar 6 o Epos éptépevos, ara TOV 
edmefoevanv. OoTEp ovy ovK av THs dretpos 
ov dixvous Tob mel drrodavot, otvTw® Kal oO 
dietpos dv épwtos dreipos éote TaY TOtoTwV 
adpodiaiwr. 

‘O bev ow ‘Tépav oUTwS Et Trev. o 68 Zupavidns 
émuyeddoas, Has AEyels, ébn, @ ‘Tépwr ; Tupdvy 
ov sae madicav épwras éupvecGar; Tas mV 

oix &v Stephanus: ef §. with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
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HIERO, 1. 26-31 


oa a of the carnal appetites were the only 
motive that __ produces _ in you the craving for 
despotism. For in this matter you are free to enjoy 


the fairest that meets your eye. 

_ TL assure you that we are worse off than private 
citizens in the matter to which you now refer. First 
take marriage. It is commonly held that a marriage 
into a family of greater wealth and influence is most 
honourable, and is a source of pride and pleasure to 
the bridegroom. Next to that comes a marriage 
with equals. A marriage with inferiors is considered 
positively degrading and useless. Now unless a 
despot marries a foreign girl, he is bound to marry 
beneath him; and so the thing to be desired does 
not come his way. And whereas it is exceedingly 
pleasant to receive the attentions of the proudest of 
ladies, the attentions of slaves are quite unappreci- 
ated when shown, and any little shortcomings pro- 
duce grievous outbursts of anger and annoyance. 

“Tn his relations with fav ourites, again, even much 
more than in his relations with women, the despot 
is at a disadvantage. We all know, I suppose, that 
passion increases ‘the sweets of love | bey ond measure. 
Passion, howey er, is very shy of entering ‘the heart 
of a despot, for passion is fain to desire not the easy 
prize, but the hoped-for joy. Therefore, just as a 
man who is a stranger to thirst can get no satisfaction 
out of drinking, so he who is a stranger to passion 
is a stranger to love’s sweetest pleasures.” 

To this speech of Hiero’s Simonides replied, 
laughing: 

“ How say you, Hiero? You deny that passion 
springs up in a despot’s heart? Then how about 
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ov, épn, épds Aaidoyov tov caddiotov émexadov- 
pévov ; 

“Ore pa rov Al, éby, & Lepevidsyn, od tod 
étoiuov map avtov SoxodvTos elvau Tuxely TovTov 
padoTa értOupa@, GAA Tod iyeuora Tupavyyp 
TpoonKovtos Katepydcacbar. eyo yap a €p@ 
peep Aaidoxou Ovirep lows avaynd let 7 puts 
avOp @rou beta Oat mapa TOY Kadev, TOUT@Y be 
ov épa Tuxelr, peta pev pirias Kat Tapa 
Bovdopévov mavu laxupas emBupe Tuyxavew, 
Bia &é Aap Bavew map avTou qrtov a av por box 
ériOupely ¥ 4 éwau Tov KaKOV TL motel. Tapa pepv 
yap TodeLLOY aKovT@Y Nau Pde TavT@V Hota TOY 
éywrye vouilw eivat, mapa Sé Twatdixa@v Bovropevev 
Howrrat oipar ai xdpirés etowv, evOus yap Tapa 
Tov avtiptrovvTos Hoeiar perv ai avTtBrepeis, 
noeiat b€ at epatnoets, noetat bé at aroxpicets, 
Horotar 6é kal érappoditérarat ai paxar TE 
Kal epibes: TO be aKovrev madicdy amohavew 
Mega § édbn, epouye Sorel éorxévat padrov a 
ag pod waits. Kaitou T@ joey ApoTH mapéexet Twas 
épws mPovas TO Te époos kab TO aviayv Tov 
éxO pov: TO 8 ob dv épa tis TOUT Hdeo Gar 
avopéve kat prrowvra picela Bar Kal dnrecGar 
axGopévou mas ovxl TobTo HON Suaxepes TO 
madnua Kat oir poy ; kal yap 8, i) pev iSidTn 
eb us Texpnplov éstw, OTav 6 Epampevos TL 
brroupyi, ott os prrdov xapi vera, dua 70 eidevat, 
ort jovdeweds dvayens ovens imnperel, To 6b 
TUpavve ovTor’ éott TioTevoal, ws peretrau. 
émuarapela yap tous! :a doBov dmnpeTodvTas 
as F padiot av Sivovrar éFerxdfovow abtors 
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HIERO, 1. 31-38 


your passion for Dailochus, whom they call most 
fair ?”” 

«‘Why, Simonides, the explanation, of course, is 
this: I desire to get from him not what I may have, 
apparently, for the asking, but that which a “despot 
should be the last to take. The fact is, I desire of 
Dailochus just that which human nature, maybe, 
drives us to ask of the fair. But what I long to get, 
I very strongly desire to obtain by his goodwill, 
and with his consent; but I think I could sooner 
desire to do myself an injury than to take it from 
him by force. For to take from an enemy against 
his will is, I think, the greatest of all pleasures, but 
favours from a loved one are very pleasant, I fancy, 
only when he consents. For instance, if he is in 
sympathy with you, how pleasant are his looks, how 
pleasant his questions and his answers; how very 
pleasant and ravishing are the struggles and bicker- 
ings. But to take adv antage of a ‘fav ourite against 
his will seems to me more like brigandage than 
love. Nay, your brigand finds some pleasure in his 
gain and in hurting his foe; but to feel pleasure in 
hurting one whom you love, to be hated for your 
affection, to disgust him by your touch, surely that 
is a mortifying experience and pitiful! The fact is, 
a_ private citizen has instant proof that any act of 
compliance on the part of his beloved is prompted by by 
affection, since he knows that the service rendered 
is due to no compulsion ; but the despot can never 
feel sure that he is loved. For we know that acts 
of service prompted by fear copy as closely as 





.} robs Dindorf: abtots rovs S.: abrots MSS. 
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tais Tov dirovvTwy bovpyiats. Kal Toivuy ai 

éwtBovral é& ovdévwy mréoves Tots Tupdvvots 

claly i) awd THY pddtoTa Pirety adTovs mpoc- 
ae 

Tonoapevov. 

Il. Hpos tatra 8é eimev 3 Eepevidys: "AMAG 
TATA péev Tavu ewouye BALK pa Soxet elvat, & ov 
Aé€yets. ToARAOUS yap, épy, éywye op@ Tav 
SoxowvToy avdpav eivat éxovTas petovertoovTas 
Kab oitay kal ToT@Y Kal oypov Kal adpodiaiav 
ye ameXopevous, ann év éxeivors ye TOAU 
Sra pépete Tov isi@T@y, Ste weydra pev emevoeire, 
Taxy 6é xatepyaleade, wreloTa be Ta mepiT Ta 
éxete, cexTnaOe O€ SiapépovTas pev aperh imous, 
Stapépovta 6é Kdddret STAa, vmepéxovta &é 
Koo pov yuvarti, peyaror peer Taras 8 oixias 
Kat TavTas KaTecKevac pévas Tots TAELaTOU 
akious, ere 6¢ wAiOe Kai emo jpats Gepa- 
TOvTas dpiarous KécTn abe, ixavetata © éoré 
KAKO AL pev éxO pos, ovijo at éé pirous. 

IIpos Tatra dé o ‘Tépeop elev: "ANAA TO pév 
THOS Tav avOpoTar, & Ltpovidy, éEarratacbas 
v7o Tis Tupavyidos ovdey Te Davpager pdra yap 
6 8x AOS pot Soxet SoFdteuw 6 opa@v Kal evdaipovds 
Tevas elvat kal aOdéovs: 7 6é Tupavyls, TA [ev 
Soxobyra moAdov akta KT npaTA elvas dvenTuy- 
peéva Ocicbat Tact TapexeTa, Ta be xanerra év 
tals auyais TeV Tupavvay KEKTNTAL aTPOKEK PUL 
péva, évdarep Kal TO evdarpovely cal, To KaKo- 
Sarpovety Tous av porous GTOKELTaL. TO pev ouy 
70 TARIOS TEpt TovToU AednPevat, adorep eimrov, 
ov Gavpato To 6€ Kal bas TAavT’ ayvoeiv, of da 
Tis yvouns OeacOat Soxeite KdArOY 7) Sid TeV 
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HIERO, 1. 38-1. 5 


possible the ministrations of affection. Indeed, even 


plots against despots as often as not are the 


work of those who profess the deepest affection 
for | them.” 

II. To this Simonides replied: “ Well, the points 
that you raise seem to me mere trifles. For I notice 
that many respected men willingly go short in the 
matter of meat and drink and delicacies, and deliber- 
ately abstain from sexual indulgence. But I will 
show you where you have a great advantage over 
private citizens. Your objects are vast, your attain- 
ment swift: you have luxuries in ARE you 
own horses unequalled in excellence, arms unmatched 
in beauty, superb jewelry for women, stately houses 
full of costly furniture: moreover you have servants 
many in number and excellent in accomplishments 
and_you_ are rich in power to harm enemies and 
reward friends.” 

~ To this Hiero answered: “ Well, Simonides, 

that the multitude should be deceived by despotic 
power surprises me not’at all, since the mob seems 
to guess wholly by appearances that one man is 
happy, another miserable. Despotisin flaunts its 
seeming precious treasures outspread before the 
gaze_of the world: but its troubles it keeps con- 
cealed in the heart of the despot, in the place where 
human happiness and unhappiness are stored away. 
That this escapes the observation of the multitude I 

y, I am not surprised. But what does seem sur- 
prising to me is that men like you, whose intelli- 
gence is supposed to give you a clearer view of 
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hd al *, A n 7 n t 
opOaruav Ta wAKioTA TOY TpaypdTay, TodTO 
pot Soxet Oavpacrov elvat. éyw dé Temetpapévos 
cabs oida, @ Lepovidy, Kal eyo cot, Ore oi 
TUpavvot TOV peylotov dyabov éhayiora pete 
“ovat, Tov ée peyio Tov Kak@v mrelora, KexTyD- 
Tat. avtixa yap é nev elonvn boxed péya 
dyabov tots avOpwrous eivas, TavTNS edo Tov 
Tots Tupdvvors pétertiv: et be TOAELOS peya 
KaKOV, TOUTOU mela Tov pépos ot TUpavvot peré- 
youow. ebO0s yap tots pev iSi@tais, dv ph H 
Tokus avTa@y KoLvov modeuov Toreun, eEeaTw 
oe nx - a an 
ém7oe av Bovrwvtas tropeverOat pyndev doBov- 
pévous, wy Tis abtovs aroxTeivy, of dé TUpavvoe 
mavTes travtayn @s Sia Todeuias Tropevortat. 
avrot Te yoov wrAtopévot olovTat avayeny eivat 
* ia 
Suciryerv nal ddXous oTAOPspous ael ovmTEpLaye- 
oa. 
vp &e e Q 'S. fal oN \ 
Ereta 6€ of pev idt@tar, dav xal otpa- 
tA ‘a > i 2 > LA > C4 
TevwvTal Tot eis Toreplav, GAN odv émerday 
bys y > 4 a ¢ ll 
7¢ Ewa oixade, ag padevav ogiow wyobvTas 
elvat, of é TUpavvoe ewetdav eis THY éavTav 
TONY agixovrar, TOTE év THeLTTOLS Tohenioss 
igacww OvTes. ea de 67) Kal aArot oTpaTevoow 
els THY OAL Kpetrroves, éav ea Tob Telxous 
évTes of ATToves év Kivduv@ Sox@aw elvat, GAN 
érenoav ye elow Tod éptvpatos EOwarv, év 
do pareig mavTes vopifovor xaberrdvat, 6 oe 
TUpavvos ove’ émrerdav elow TIS oixias mapérOn 
év dxiwdtve eotiv, AN évtabdOa 34 Kal wddorta 
pvdaxtéov olerat elvan, érevta Tots Mev St@Tats 
Kat d:a otrovéav xal br etp nuns yirweras Torepou 


avatravots, Tois dé Tupavvots ovte elptvn tote 
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HIERO, uw, 5-11 


most things than your eyes, should be equally 


blind to it. But I know well enough by exper- 6 
ience, Simonides, and I tell you that despots get the 
smallest share of the greatest blessings, and have 
most of the greatest evils,- Thus, for instance, if 7 
peace is held to be a great blessing to mankind, 
very little of it falls to the share of despots : i if war 
is a great evil, of that despots receive the largest 
share. To begin with, so long as their state is not § 
engaged in a war in which all take part, private 
citizens are free to go wherever they choose without 
fear of being killed. But_all despots move every- 
where as in an enemy’s country; at any rate they think 
they are bound to wear arms is coutiouglly themselves, 
and to take an armed escort about with them at all 
times. 

‘Secondly, in the event of an expedition against 9 
an enemy’s country, private citizens at least think 
themselves safe as soon as they have come home. 
But when despots reach their own city, they know 
that they are now among more enemies than ever. 
Again, suppose that strangers invade their city in 1¢ 
superior force; true, the weaker are conscious of 
danger while they are outside the walls; yet once 
they are inside the fortress, all feel themselves 
bestowed in safety. But the despot is not out of 
danger even when he passes within the palace 
gates; nay, it is just there that he thinks he must 
walk most warily. Once again, to private citizens a 11 
truce or peace brings rest from war; but despots 
are never at peace with the people subject to their 
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™ pos Tous Tupavvevoupévous ryiyverat ote orov- 
Sais dv rote maTevoas 6 TUpavvos Bappiicere. 
Kal morepor pév 81) elow ots Te ai Tonets 
Tovcnovat Kal ods af TUpavyoL pos TOUS BeBiac- 
pévous” TOUTeY 8H TOY Toheueoy boa pev éyeu 
Narea 6 ev tais TOdECt, tara Kab o TUpavvos 
exec? Kal yap év Smrhous bel elvas dpporépous 
kal puddrrecbat Kat xivduvevewy, wal ay Te 
mdbact KaKov qr Terres, AvTrobyra é7 a TOUTOLS 
éxdrepot. peype wep cy) TovTov igot of mOdEH0l" 
a &é éxovow 70éa oi év Tas Morea Tpos Tas 
Torets tTadta ovK éte Exovaw of TUpavvol. at 
pev yap moneus dnmov 6 drav Kparioaoe paxn Tay 
évavTiov, ov pastor elmelv, don pep nOoviy 
eXovow év TO Tpépacdar TOUS mohepious, Sony 
& &v ra Sicsxecv, Sonu & év 7 dmoxretvewv Tous 
moreious, as Sé yaupodvrat él TO épyo, as bé 
doFav apm pay dvadapBavovaw, ws S 5 edppai- 
vovtar THY wor vouibovTes nuEnnévat. Exao Tos 
oé THs m™ poo ToveiTar Kab Tijs Bovrjs peTEr, nKévar 
Kal Treiorous aorextovevat, xaderov de ebpely 
dtrov ovxl Ka émupevdovrat, TréovaS pac Korres 
aTreRTOVvEVaL a baat av 70 dure aroddvecw: obte 
KaXOV TE avrois doxel eivac 70 modu windy. o 6é 
TUpavvos étay Umomrevon Kal aicPavopevos TO 
burt dyrum par Topévaus TWas dmoxreivn, oidev, 6 dre 
ovK aver Svnv thy Tom, émioratat Te, OTe 
pecovery ap£es, pasdpos TE Ov Swvarat elvat ovde 
peryaduverae emi TO épye, anna ral petcol cal? 
bcov dv Suvntar TO yeyevnuévoy Kal amrodoyelTas 





1 ge, in the wars that he wages against his subjects. The 
whole of this paragraph is obscurely expressed and highly 
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HIERO, wu. 11-17 


despotism, and_no truce _can_ever make a_ despot 
confident. 

“ There are, of course, wars that_are waged _by 
_ States against one another, and wars waged by the 
despot against his oppressed _§ subjects. Now the 
hardships ; incidental to these wars that fall on 
the citizen fall also on the despot. For both must 
wear arms, be watchful, run risks; and the sting 
of a defeat is felt by both alike. So far, then, 
both are equally affected by wars. But the joys 
that_fall to the citizens of states at war are not 
experienced by despots.!_ For, youknow, when states 
defeat their foes in a battle, words fail one to 
describe the joy they feel in the rout of the enemy, 
in the pursuit, in the slaughter of the enemy. 
What transports of triumphant pride! What a halo 
of glory about them! What comfort to think that 
they have exalted their city! Everyone is erying : 
‘I had ashare in the plan, I killed most’; and it’s 
hard to find where they don’t revel in falsehood, 
claiming to have killed more than all that were really 
slain. So glorious it seems to them to have won a 
great victory! But when a despot harbours sus- 
picion, and, well aware that opposition “ison 
foot, puts the conspirators to death, he knows 
that he does not exalt the city as a whole ; he 
understands that the number of his subjects will be 
less ; ; he cannot look cheerful; nor-does he boast 
himself of his ASSETS nay, he belittles 
the occurrence as much as possible, and_explains, 
while he is at the work, that there is nothing 


artificial ; and it has been variously interpreted. The text 
also is uncertain. 
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apa TpdtTTwv, ws ovK adLKOY TeTOINKEV. obTwWS 
oud avT@ Soxel xaAd Ta Trolovpeva civat. Kal 
dray atroPdvadw ods eéboByOn, obdév Tt Maddov 
TOUTOU Bappet, addXra puddrrerat & eTL pad2Xov 7h i TO 
mpoaGev. Kat modepov pe 8% towtroy éyor 
diateAel oO TUpavves, by éy@ Snr. 

III. Dirias & ad xatabéacat OS Kowwovodat 
ot TUpavvor. mp@rov pev eb peya arya Bor avOpa- 
mow  diria, ToUTO emoxeyrapeda, és yap av 
pernrat dimou bm Tier, ndéws per _TobTov ot 
pidouvtes mapovTa opdaw, ndéws 8 ed Trolodet, 
mobobat Sé, dv mov arg, tora, bé maduy 
mpoctovra Séyovtat, ouvidovrat 8 ét trois avtob 
ayabois, cuverexoupovor bé, dv te apadrropevor 
dpiow. ov pev bn A€ANOev ovde TAS TONES, OTE 
u pudia péyeotov ayaBov Kat 7Starov avO pwerots 
éoti: _povous your Tous Hotxous vopifovar Ton- 
ral Tov TorEwY vnTOWl droxTeivey, Sirov OTE 
61a Tadta ott AvpavTIpas adtods vopifouct THs 
Tov yuvacav girias mpos tovs dvdpas elvas. 
émel Stay ye adpodioracd7 Kata cupdopay tiva 
yuu, ovdev HTTOV TOUTOU Eévexev Tica avTAS oi 
avépes, éavrrep 7 pidia Soxh adtais axnpatos 
Stapéverv. tocotrov Sé te adyadov xpivw eywye 
Td ptretaOas eivat, Hate vowifeo TH dvte avtTopata 
Tayada TH piroupévw yiyverOar nai wapa Gedy 
Kal Tapa avOperav. 

Kai rovtov toivuy Tod KTHLaATOS TOLOUTOU bvTOS 
poecovextovot of TUpavvot TdvT@Y pdadtoTa. eb 


1 Cyrop redia, 1. vi. 24. 
2 érel should be rendered ‘‘though,” not ‘‘since” here, 
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HIERO, u. 17-11. 6 


wrong in what he has done, so far are his deeds 
from seeming honourable even to_ himself, Even 
the death of those whom he feared does not restore 
him to confidence; he is yet more on his guard 
afterwards than before. And now I have shown 
you the kind of war that a despot wages continually. 

Ill. “Turn next to friendship, and behold how 
despots share in it. First let us consider whether 
friendship is a great blessing to mankind. When a 
man is loved by friends, | take it, they rejoice at his 
presence, delight to do him good, miss him when he 
is absent, greet him most joyfully on his return, 
rejoice with him in his good fortune, unite in aiding 
him when they see him tripping.!_ Even states are 
not blind to the fact that friendship is a very great 
blessing, and very delightful to men. At any rate, 
many states have a law that adulterers only may 
be put to death with impunity, obviously for this 
reason, because they believe them to be destroyers 
of the wife’s friendship with her husband ; although,? 
when a woman’s lapse is the result of some accident, 
husbands do not honour their wives any less on that 
account, provided that wives seem to reserve their 
affection unblemished. In my judgment, to be 
loved is a blessing so precious that 1 believe good 
things fall literally of themselves on him who is loved 
from gods and men alike. 

«Such, then, is the nature of this possession—a 
possession wherein despots above all other men are 


for it introduces a reason why one might suppose that there 
would be some restriction on the right to kill an adulterer, 
and not the reason why all adulterers may be killed with 
impunity. Compare, for instance, Plato, Protayoras, 335 c. 
The ‘‘accident” is, of course, rape. 
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5é Bovre, & Luyovidy, eidévat, bre arn Oi} réyo, 

7 ade émloneyrat. BeBavorarat pep yap Symrou 
Soxobcr piriat elvat vyovebar ™ pos maidas Kat 
Tact pos yovéas Kab abergois mpos adehpovs 
Kal yuvarkt m pos avipas Kal éralipous mpos 

8 évaipaus. et Toivuy éGérexs Katavoeiv, evpyaoes 
bev TOUS idtdras bro ToUT@Y pdora tdou- 
pévous, ToUs b&€ TUpavvous ToAXOdS pev Taldas 
éavta@y amextovotas, ToAdous 8 tra tatswy 
abtous dmoAwAdTas, Toddouvs b& adeAdodrs év 
Tupavvioty adrnropavous ryeryernpevous, Todds 
8€ xal v6 yuvarkdy tev éavT@v TUpdvvous 
dsePOappévovs kal bTd éraipwy ye THY padtoTa 

9 SoxovwTav pirov eivat. oltives ovv UTd TaV 
puoe mepuKxor@v padota pereiy kal Yop 
cuvnvaryKacpéever obra pecobvrat, Tas vm’ dddov 
yé Twos olecOat YP} avToLs pireicOat ; 

IV. *AAAa pay Kat tiatews batts eAdxXia Tov 
peTéxet, Tas ovxl peyddou ayabod pevovenre’ 3 
Tota. pev yap cuvoveta noeta dvev mia Tews Tis 
mpos adANAous, Tola 8 avdpl Kal yuvatxl TepTvi) 
dvev miatews omtdia, olos Sé Oepdrwy dds 

2 AT Lo TOUPEVOS § Kal TovToU Toivuy ToD maTas 
m pos TWAS EXE érdxLoTov peTEa Te Tupavyg* 
OTTOTE "ye ovde oetiow kal moTois murtevav dudyet, 
are Kal TOUT@D, T piv andpxeaBat tots Geois, 
TOUS Scaxovous mp@rov KeXevoua LW aroyevoarbat 
bia 75 amarely, py Kal év tovTols KaKkov TE 

3 pirywo ) Timo, ada pny Kal ai tmarpibes 
Tols ev addous avO porous TAGTTOD « aka. 
morira. yap Sopuvpopovar pev addAnAOUS avev 
pabod éml rovs SovAous, Sopudopodat & él Tovs 
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stinted. If you want to know that I am speaking 
the truth, Simonides, consider the question in this 








most, how are we to suppose that they are loved by 
any other being ? 

IV. “Next take confidence. Surely he who has 
very little of that is stinted in a great blessing? 
What companionship is pleasant without mutual 
trust? What intercourse between husband and 
wife is delightful without confidence? What squire 
is pleasant if he is not trusted? Now of this con- 2 
fidence in others despots enjoy the smallest share. 
They go in constant suspicion even of their meat and 
drink; they bid their servitors taste them first, 
before the libation is offered to the gods, because 
of their misgiving that they may sup poison in the 
dish or the bowl. Again, to all other men their 3 
fatherland is very precious, For citizens ward one 
another without pay from their slaves and from 


1 See Introduction. 
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KaKoupyous Umép TOU pn deve. TOV TokLTaY Braiw 
4 Oavaro drobvijaKet. ott bé mroppw mpoehnrv- 
Gact uraxis, dere meTrolnvTat ToAXol vO pov TO 
prarpovep pn de Tov ouvevTa, Kabdapevew* dare Sia 
Tas marpibas ac panrirs Exaoros Buorever TOV 

5 Toker ov. Tos be Tupdvvous Kal TodTO gumradep 
dvéotpamrat. avTl yap Tob Tiweopeiy avtois ai 
moneLs peydrws Tiudat Tov aroxteivavta Tov 
TUpavvor, | Kat avri ye Tov elpryety eK TOV lepav, 
domep Tous Toy iSeorav  povéas, avti TovTou Kal 
eixovas év Tos iepois iotacw ai TOdELS TOY TODTO 
Towa avTav. 

6 de ov ole, as TAElw & Exov TOY iStat av KTH 
pata 6 Tupavvos Sa TovTO Kal rein an avray 
evppaiverat, ovde TotTo obras EXEL, @ Lipovidn, 
ann’ damep ot aOdyrat Quy, étav ioTav yeveov- 
TOL xpetT roves, TOUT’ avrous evdpaiver, GX éray 
Tay avraryover Tay iiTTovs, rovT avtous and, 
ovTwH Kal 0 TYpayvos oux otav TOY idiot av meta 
paimntat EXov, Tor’ evppaiverar, avr Orav éré- 
pay tupdvver €XatTw en, TOUT@ AvTETTAL TOU- 
Tous yap dvraywuiatas nyetras avuT@ Tod mAovTOU 

7 elvas. ovdé ye Oatrov Tt yiyverat TO Tupdveg y] 
@ Bidry & oy émOupel. 6 pev yap iSorns oixias 7 

dy pod 4 oixétou emBupel, 6 0 be TUpavvos 4 Todewy 
 X@pas TORTS. q Atpevey 7) daxpoTodewy ioxv- 
pov, & éore TOA Xarerwrepa Kal émixivduvorepa 
catepyacac Bat Tey lOrwrixav erOuunpdrov. 

8 adAa méevTOL Kal mévntas Grper? ovTwS oduyous 
Tov ldiwoTav os modrous TOV Tupdvvor. ov yap: 
TO apiOu@ ovTEe TA ToANA xKpliveTat oUTE Ta 
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evildoers, to the end that none of the citizens may 
perish by a violent death, They have gone so far 4 
in measures of precaution that many have made a 
law whereby even the companion of the bloodguilty 
is deemed impure ; and so—thanks to the fatherland 
—every citizen lives in security. But for despots 5 
the position is the reverse in this case too. Instead 
of avenging them, the cities heap honours on_the 
slayer of the despot; and, whereas they exclude 
the murderers of private persons from the temples, 
the cities, so far from treating assassins in the same 
manner, actually put up statues of them in the holy 
places. 

“Tf you suppose that just because he has more 6 
possessions than the private citizen, the despot gets 
more enjoyment out of them, this is not so either, 
Simonides. Trained athletes feel no pleasure when 
they prove superior to amateurs, but they are cut to 
the quick when they are beaten by a rival athlete; in 
like manner the despot feels no pleasure when he is 
seen to possess more than private citizens, but is 
vexed _when he has less than other despots; for 
he regards them as his rivals in wealth. Nor even 7 
does the despot gain the object of his desire any 
quicker than the private citizen. For the private 
citizen desires a house or a farm or a servant; but 
the despot covets cities or wide territory or harbours 
or strong citadels, and these are far more difficult and 
perilous to acquire than the objects that attract the 
citizen. And, moreover, you will find that even 8 
poverty is rarer among private citizens than among 
despots. For much. and little are to be measured not 


1 ver obx S. with the MSS. and Stobaeus: obx was 
removed by Bremi. 
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oAtya,! adda T pos Tas xproers" bore Ta pay 
drepBadrovra Ta ikava TOANG éo7t, Ta bé Tov 
ixavav édXetrrovtTa Onrirya. TO obv Tupayyp Ta 
TOMaT AACA HTTOV ixava éotew ets ra dvayxata 
daravijpara %) )7@ idworn. ois bev yap itedraLs 
eeore ras danrdvas ouvTémvery els Ta xa? ype- 
pav, dn Bovrovtat, Tols dé Tupdvvos odK évdé- 
xeTar. ai yap Meyea Tat avtois Samrdvat kal 
avaryKaLoTar at els Tas Ths Wuxyns puraxds clot 
To 6é TovTwy TuvTemvery OreO pos | Coxel elvat. 
erecta. 66 Goat pev Suvavtar & &yeuv ame rob dexaiov 
bowp déovrat, Ti dv TovTous oixTeipot Tis os 
mevNTaS 5 ; doo oe avarynabovrat be evevay Kaxov 
Te Kal aiox pov HLIXAr@pEVOL Shv, ws od TouToUS 
aOdious av Tes Kai Tentas Stxatws Kadoin ; of 
Topavvot Towuy dvayKdlovTat TrEtoTAa oUAaY 
aixws ral tepa xal av pairrous ba 78 eis Tas 
dvayKkaias damavas ael _mpoabeia bat Xpnudtov. 
da mep yap mo pou Gyros del avayxdfovrat 
oTpateupa Tpédey 1) a dmohwrévar. 

V. Xarerdv & €pa gou Kab addo maOnpa, & 
Lipovidyn, TOY Tupavver. yeyradoKovat pee yap 
oudev qTTov TeV Stat av TOUS dAKipous * Te xal 
copous Kal Sixatous. TovTous & dyrl Tou ayaobat 
poBoivrat, TOUS pev avépetous, BH TE TOAP TOS 
THS édevOepias evexev, tovs 6é& codous, pn Te 
HXAVAT@VT AL, TOUS &@ Stxatous, “7 emiBupijon 
TO TIOos on aitav mpootaretabar. bray bé 
TOUS ToLovTous dea Tov PoBov imeEatpavrat, Tives 
arrow avrois KaTareirovrat ypijcbar arn 7H oi 
adexot TE Kat axpareis Kat avd parodaders ; ol 
bev ddexoe TeaTevopevot, S16Tt Pashia: oowep 
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by number, but in relation to the owner's needs: 
so that what is more than enough is much, and 


what is less than’ enough is little. Theretire: the 9 


despot with his abundance of wealth has less to 
meet his necessary expenses than the private citizen. 
For while private citizens can cut down the daily 
expenditure a: as they please, despots cannot, since the 
largest items in. their expenses and the _most oeeuua 
curtail any ¢ of ae means ruin. “Besides, w eh men 
can have all. they need by honest means, why pity 
them as though they were poor? May not those 
who through want of money are driven to evil and 
unseemly expedients in order to live, more justly be 
accounted wretched and poverty-stricken? Now, 

despots are not seldom forced into the crime of robbing 
temples and their fellow men through chronic want of of 
cash to meet their necessary expenses. Living, as it 





were, in a perpetual state of war, they are forced 
to maintain an army, or they perish. 

V. “ Despots are oppressed by vet another trouble, 
Simonides, which I will tell you of. They 
recognize a stout-hearted, a wise or an upright 
man as easily as private citizens do. But instead of 
admiring such men, they fear them,—the brave lest 
they strike a bold stroke for freedoni, the wise 
lest they hatch a plot, the upright lest the people 
desire them for leaders. When they get rid of such 
men through fear, who are left for their use, save 
only the unrighteous, the vicious and the servile, — 
the unrighteous being trusted because, like the 











* 6alya Coppello: fxavd S. with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
2 GAxiuous Stobaeus: xogulous S. with the MSS. 
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ot TUpavvot Tas Toners Majrore érctOepas yevo- 
pevat éyxpareis abtav yevovrat, oi & axpateis 
THs eis TO TAapoV éfougias & &vexa, oi & avbpam db0- 
dees Oude ovd adtol adktodaw édevbepoe elvat. 
Xaremov ouv Kai Tobro To Wana énouye Soxet 
elvat, TO Gdraus pev HryeicAar ayaovs dvdpas, 
GAraows be Xpijo bas avayndber Oar, 

3 - “Ere &€ hedorrodw pev avayxn Kal Tov TUpavvoy 
Aare dvev yap Ths méAews od7 dv cwterOat 
Svvaito oT dv evdatpoveiv: 4 Sé Tupavuls avay- 
kate. Kal Tais éauTav watpicw éyxadeiv. ote 
yap adkipous ot’ eddrrovs Yaipover TOvs TON- 
Tas TapacKevatovres, AANA Tovs Eévous bevvoré- 
pous T@Y TOMTe@Y TroLoDYTES AOovTaL UaAXOV Kal 

4 TOUTOLS xpavrar Sopudspors. GANG pny ove av 
eVETNPLaV yevopéveay apdovia Tay ayabay yiryyn- 
Tal, ode TOTE ovyyatper é TUpavvos. évdeec- 
Tépois yap ovat Tamreworépots avTois olovTar 
xpicOas. 

VI. Bovropat &€ col, bn, ® Lipavidn, Ka- 
xelvas Tas evppootvas dnhdcar, dcaus eryw 
Xpwpevos, ér Hv idtarns, viv emrerd1) TUpayvos 

2 eryevopny, aicPdvopat oTEepopevos avTav. eyo 
yep ouviy pep prexradracs WOdmevos noopevors 
épot, auvny bé euauT®, omore Houxias émOu- 
Pajoarpe, Sciryov 8 év oupmoaiors TOAAGKLS pev 
pévpt TOD emehabéa bat mavrov et Tt Xander ov év 
avi parrive Bio % iy, TOARGKLS b¢ péxpe Tob goats 
re kal Oariars cab opois THY yuxiy ouyKxata- 
peryv ovat, TOARaKLS % pexpt KOUTYS * ériBupias 

3 cus Te Kal TOV TapovTer. vov 6é dmeorépnpar 
pev Tay Hdopéeven enol dia To SovAous avTl pidov 
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despots, they fear that the cities may some day shake 
off the yoke and prove their masters, the vicious on 
account of the licence they enjoy as things are, the 
servile because even they themselves have no desire 
for freedom? This too, then, is a heavy trouble, in my 
opinion, to see the good in some men, and yet 
perforce to employ others. 

“ Furthermore, even a despot must needs love his 
city, for without the city he can enjoy neither safety 
nor happiness. But despotism forces him to find 
fault even with his fatherland. For he has no 
pleasure in seeing that the citizens are stout-hearted 
and well armed; rather he delights to make the 
foreigners more formidable than the citizens, and 
these he employs as a body-guard. Again, even 
when favourable seasons vield abundance of good 
things, the despot is a stranger to the general joy; 
for the needier the people, the humbler he thinks to 
find them. 

VI. “ But now, Simonides,” he continued, “ 1 want 
to show you all those delights that were mine when I 
was a private citizen, but which I now find are 
withheld from me since the day I became a despot. 
I communed with my fellows then: they pleased me 
and I pleased them. I communed with myself 
whenever I desired rest. I passed the time in 
carousing, often till I forgot all the troubles of 
mortal life, often till my soul was absorbed in songs 
and revels and dances, often till the desire of sleep 
fell on me and all the company. But now I am cut 


off from those who had pleasure in me, since slaves 





1 «olrns Hermann : cows S. with the MSS. 
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éyvewy Tous éTaipous, area épy pa Cy avros ToD 
7déws éxetvors optreiy bia TO prydeuiay evopay 
etvoray éuol wap’ adtov péeOny 6é xal darvov 

4 opoies évédpa pudatropat. To 5é hoBetcbar pev 
dxRop, poBeicbar 8 épnpiay, poBeicbar 5é dgu- 
Aakiav, poBetobar 6é kal avrTovs Tous puddrrov- 
tas Kal pyr aomdous éyev drew Tepl abtov 
ui? amrtopévous nd€ws Oedcbat Tas ovK apya- 

5 Néov dott mpdypa; ére && Edvors pdv parrov 4 
moriTats mioteverrv, BapBapors Sé€ padrov 7 
“EdAnowr, émeBupeiv bé tods pev éXevGépous dav- 
Rous Exerv, Tous be Sovrous avayxalerBar moveiy 
éreulepous, ov TavTa co. TAaDTA Bonet Yuri imo 

6 posav KATA eT RNY LEVYS TeKyrpea eivas; 6 ¥é 
Tot poSos ov povov aitos évav tais ruyais 
AvInpds éoTi, GAG Kal TavT@V TeV déwr 
gupTapaxo\ovday AvpEwY yiryveTat. 

7 Ei 6€ cai od TOE MLK OY ELT ELpOS ei, & Zep- 
a cal 46n Tore moheuia parayye myoov 
awrerago, dvapviaOnre, motoy péev Tiva otrov 

pod év éxeivy TO Xpove, motov 86 teva Davo 

8 éxoLpLa. ola MEVTOL Got TOT Ay Ta AUTTNpA, ToL 
abrd éoTe Te Tov Tupdvvey Kat étt Sevotepa ov 
yap e& € évavtias povoy, adda Kal tavTodev Tone- 
jilavs opav vopitovow of TUpavvot. 

9 Tadta 8 dkotoas o Lipovidys brovaBov 
elev: ‘Trrépev pow Soxeis eva Aéyeuv. 6 ap 
TOE LOS PoBepov pe, aXW ops, @ ‘Tépwr, specs 
ye Otay Ome ev oTpateta, purdaxas mpoxabiata- 
pevor Oapparéws deivov Te Kal brvou rayxa- 
vopev. 

10 ~©=6. Kal. 6 ‘Iépwv én Nal pa Ala, & Zepwvidy: 
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instead of friends are my comrades; I am cut off 


from my pleasant intercourse with them, since I see 
in them no sign of good-will towards me. Drink 


and sleep I avoid as a snare. To fear a crowd, and 4 


yet fear solitude, to fear to go unguarded, and yet 
fear the very men who guard you, to recoil from 
attendants unarmed and yet dislike to see them 
armed—surely that is a cruel predicament! And 5 
then, to trust foreigners more than citizens, strangers 
more ré then Greeks, to long to keep free men slaves, 
and yet be forced to make slaves free—do you not 
think that all these are sure tokens of a soul 
that i is crushed w ith fear?! Fear, you know, is not 6 
only painful in itself by reason of its presence in the 
soul, but by haunting us even in our pleasures it 
spoils them utterly. 

“Tf, like me, you are acquainted with war, 7 
Simonides, and ever had the enemy’s battle-line 
close in front of you, call to mind what sort of food 
you_ate at that time, and what sort of sleep 
you slept. I tell you, the pains that despots suffer 
are such as you suffered then. Nay, they are still 
more terrible; for despots believe that they see 
enemies not in front alone, but all around them.” 

To this Simonides made answer: ‘“ Excellent 
words in part, I grant! War is indeed a fearsome 
thing: nevertheless, Hiero, our way, when we are 
on active service, is this: we post sentries to guard 
us, and ‘sup and sleep with a good courage.’ 

Then Hiero answered: “No doubt you do, 10 


wo 


© 


1 Cyropaedia, WN. i, 275 
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avTav ev yap Tpopuddrrovar ot vopot, dare 
Trepl éavTor poobvras ral u7rép Dpav: oi be 
TUpavvor pabob puraxas éxovoey dorep Gepic- 
Tas. Kal bef pev Snmrov Tous guhakas pndev 
ottw Tovey StvacOat ws TlaTovs-elvat’ MuaTOv 
d€ &va TOY YadeT@TEpoY ebpeiv up Tay Tohnovs 
epyatas omoiouv Bowne épryou, ddrws TE Kal 
omoTay Xpyparov pev é&vexa Tapaow ot purdr- 
rovtes, €&h 8 avrois év odin xpovw mon 
Trew AaPetv amoxteivact Tov TUpavvor a baa 
ToNUY ypovoy PvaAdtTovTes Tapa To Tupdvvov 
AapPdvovaty. 

“O 8 ébijwoas HuaS, WS TOUS pep pirous 
pddaTa ed rovely Suvapueba, tous 8 éyOpovs 
mavToy pudoTa xetpoupeba, ovde aie ovTes 
Exel. pirous wey yap TOS av vouioals Torte 
ev Tovey, oTay ev elbijs, 6 OTL O Ta tTrelaTa KauBa- 
vov Tapa cob jeer ay os TaxXLoTa é& opban- 
pov gov yévorto; 6 Tt yap dv Tis Xan Tapa 
Tupdvvov, ovdels ovdev éavtob vopi fet, Tp av 
gw THs TovToU émixpareias yeuntas. ex pous 
8 av ras adv pains pidiota Tots _Tupdvvors 
eFelvas Xetpotobat, drav ev eiddow, 6 ore €xO pol 
avray lot mavres oe Tupavvovpevot, TOUTOUS 6é 
pajte eaTaxaiven amavras pajre der pevery - oloy 
Te _Tiveovy dp éte apfer 5 arr elddras,! Gre 
ex Op ot elon, TouTOUS apa pep pudarrer bat ben 
Kal xpiio Pas 8 avtots dvaryxater ban ; i ev 8 taht 
Kal TOUTO, @ & Xipovedy, 6 OTL Kal obs TV modery 
dediace, Xorerras per avrous lavas opace, 
XareT as eo drroxteivouaty. damep xé rat immos 
ei ayaos pev ein, hoBepos Se ry aynxeatov Te 

1 ci8dra 8. 
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skins ¢ and 1 ice you of fear. “Bie Sete hire Te 
guards like harvesters. Now the chief qualification 
required in the guards, I presume, is faithfulness. 
But it is far harder to find_one faithful guard than 


hundreds of workmen for any kind of work, es- 
pecially when money supplies the guards, ‘and — they 
have it in their power to get far more in a moment 
by assassinating the despot than they receive from 
him for years of service among his guards. 

“ You said that you envy us our unrivalled power 
to confer benefits on our friends, and our unrivalled 
success in crushing our enemies. But that is another 
delusion. For how can you possibly feel that you 
benefit friends when you know well that he who 
receives most from you would be delighted to get 
out of your sight as quickly as possible? For, no 
matter _what_a man_has received from a despot, 
nobody regards it as his own, until he is outside 
the giver’s dominion. Or again, how can you say 
that despots more than others are able to crush 
enemies, when they know well that all who are 
subject to their despotism are their enemies and that 
it is impossible to put them all to death or imprison 
them—else who will be left for the despot to rule 
over ?—and, knowing them to be their enemies, they 
must eearé of them, and, nevertheless, must needs 
make use of them? And I can assure you of this, 
Simonides: when a despot fears any citizen, he is 
reluctant to see him alive, and yet_ reluctant to _put 
him to death. To illustrate my point, suppose that 
a good horse makes his master afraid that he will 
do him some fatal mischief: the man will feel 
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Toujon, Naren os péev apy tig abtov amoxteivtu 
bea to apeT yy, Narem ds or Saver Xp@TO, evAa- 
Bovpevos, By Te GVIKETTOY év Tots KUvOUVOLS 
epydonrat. Kat TANNA ye KTH waTA, éoa Karem a 
pev Xpiorwa & éoriv, opotws drayta UTED wer 
TOUS KEKTNMEVOUS, Autres 5€ dmraharropevous. 
VII. "Evel 8 tadta avtotd Heovcev o Sipwv- 
i8ys, cirrev, "Bockev, épy, & ‘Tépwy, heya Tt elvau 
v7 Te ph}, qs opeyoperot ot dvO pwrot mdvra bev 
movov vmrodvovTat, mavra bé xivdvvov t Umopevovar. 
Kal Dpels, WS éoLKE, TOTAUTA TpdyyaTa eYovons, 
omega Evers, Tis Tupavvides, 5 cos MpomeTas 
peperde els QUT HY, Tes Tia Be Kat UmnpeTaa 
pep duly TUVvTES TWAaVTA TH TpooTaTTopera amo 
paciares, mepeBrérwoe 5€ TavTEs, UrapaTavTat 
& ao Tey Oaxwv obay Te Tapaxwpact, yepai- 
past 6é Kal Aayous Kat épyous apres oi mapovres 
ael pas: toaira yap 30) mowobat Tots Tupdvvous 
ol apxopevor ral addov ovtw dy del TULOVTES 
TUYXaVOTL. wal yap pot Soxel, @ ‘Tépev, ToUT® 
diadepery avnp TeV ad\dwv Fawr, TO Teas ope- 
yer Oar. émel oeTious ye ral moTots eat Emvoes 
Kat adpodiatous mavia Opoiws jdeoOas Gone TH 
toa: 4 be prroripia ob7 év Tois adoryous Seous 
éupverat our ép amacw avOparous ols & dv 
eupuy Tens TE cal évaivov épws, ovToi etow 
HON ob Tela Tov ev TOV Booknpatev dadépovrtes, 
avdpes be kal ovKETL avd pwirot povov vopebopevor, 
doe épol pep elKOT@S doxette Tabta wavta vTo- 
re a pépere | év Th Tupavpide, éretmrep Tipac Ge 
Siadeporvtws Tay GrdXNov avOpwTwv. Kal yap 
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reluctant to slaughter him on account of his good 
qualities, and yet his anxiety lest the animalmay work 
some fatal mischief in a moment of danger will make 
him reluctant to keep him alive and use him. Yes, 
and this is equally true of all possessions that are 
troublesome as well as useful: it is painful to 
possess them, and painful to get rid of them.” 
VII. These statements drew from Simonides the 


you tell of, yet such men as you, it seems, rush head- 
long into it that you may have honour, that all men 
may carry out your behests in all things without 
question, that the eyes of all may wait on you, that all 
may rise from their seats and make way for you, 
that all in your presence may glorify you by deed 
and word alike. (Such, in fact, is the behaviour of 
subjects to despots and to anyone else who 
happens to be their hero at the moment.) For 
indeed it seems to me, Hiero, that in this man differs 
from other animals—I mean, in this craving for 


- honour. In meat and drink and sleep and love all 


creatures alike seem to take pleasure ; but love of 
honour is rooted neither in the brute beasts nor in 
every human being. But they in whom is implanted 


accounted men and not mere human beings.» And 
so, in my opinion, you have good reason for bearing 
all those burdens that despotism lays on you, in that 
you are honoured above all other men. For no 


1 Cyropaedia, 1. vi. 25. 
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6 aitay amédeEa. ovte yap at pi) €E avtididouv- 
Tov vmoupytar yapites iyiv édoxovy elvas ovTe 
Ta appodicwa Ta Biala Hdéa epaivero. woadTws 
Toivuy ovde ai vroupyiat ai Tapa tev poBov- 

7 pévov Tipat eiot. Tres yap av hainwev 7 Tods 
Bia é€avotapévovs Odxwy Sia TO Tipav Tovs 
adixoovras é£aviotacba.  Ttovs Oday Trapa- 
xwpodyras rois xpetttoas Sta TO TLuay TOdS adr- 

8 xobvTas wapaxwpelv; Kal Sdpa ye Siddacty ot 
Todrol TovTas, obs picodal, Kal tattTa Srav 
pddiota hoBavTa, pwn te Kaxdv br’ abt ma- 
Owow. Grr TadTa pev oluar Sovrcias Epya 
eixoTos dv vouiCorta: ai Sé teal Enorye Soxodaw 

9 éx TOV évavtiwy TovTALS yiyvecOat. Stay yap av- 
Opwrrot avdpa iyynodpevot evepyeteiv ixavov eivar 
kal amoXavey avtot aya0a vouicaptes eretta 
TovToy ava oropa Te Exwow errawodvTes OedvTat 
7 adtov ws oixeiov Exactos ayabov Eéxovtes TE 
mapayopact Todt obav Kal Oaxwv tranaTav- 
rat piroovrés Te Kal yr) PoBovpevor Kal orepavect 
Kowhs apeths nal evepyecias évexa xal dwpeic@ar 
ebér(wov, of avtol odtor Eyorye Soxodor Tidy 
te TodTOY aANOHs, of dv ToLradTa bToupyjcwst, 

10 Kal 6 tobTwr dkovpevos tysadcOat TO dvTt. Kal 
gywye Tov pév odTw Tindpevov waxapitw: ai- 
cOdvonat yap adtov ove értBoudevduevov, GANA 
ppovTitopevov, pn Te waOn, Kat addBus Kal 
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- human joy seems to be more nearly akin to that of 
heaven than the gladness which attends upon 
honours.” 

To this Hiero replied: “Ah, Simonides, I think 5 
even the honours enjoyed by despots bear a close 


resemblance to their courtships, as | have described 


them to you. The services of the indifferent 6 
seemed to us not acts of grace, and favours extorted 
appeared to give no pleasure. And so it is with the 
services proffered by men in fear: they are not 
honours. For how can we say that men who are 7 
forced to rise from their seats rise to honour their 
oppressors, or that men who make way for their 
superiors desire to honour their oppressors? And as 8 
for presents, most men offer them to one whom they 
hate, and that too at the moment when they have cause 
to fear some evil at his hands. These acts, I suppose, 
may not unfairly be taken for acts of servility; but 
honours, I should say, express the very opposite feel- 
ings. For whenever men feel that some person is 9 
competent to be their benefactor, and come to regard 
him as the fountain of blessings, so that heuceforward 

_ his praise is ever on their lips, everyone of them 
looks, on him as his peculiar blessing, they make 
way for him spontaneously and rise from their seats, 
through love and not through fear, crown him for 
his generosity and beneficence, and bring him freewill 
offerings, these same men in my opinion, honour 
that person truly by such services, and he who is 
accounted worthy of them is honoured in very deed. 
And, for myself, I count him a happy man who is 10 
honoured thus; for I perceive that, instead of being 
exposed to treason, he is an object of solicitude, 
Jest harm befall him, and he lives his life unassailed 
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oxXoITO amo@avoupévas ; GXN elrrep TW AAO, O 
Lepeovidn, AvarTEnel anayEarbat, iat, edn, 
ott Tupavyy éywrye ebpioxe pddiora tobTo huot- 
TEeANODY ToLjoa. pave yap avT@ ote Exew ovTE 
catabécOar Ta Kaka AUVTITENEL. 

VIII. Kalo Sipevidys broraBov elrrev’ AAA 
TO pev viv, @ ‘lépw, ab Upers exeuy o¢ Tpos 
TY Tupavvida ov Oavpatw, érretmep emuBupay 
prrelo Par On av Oporeov eprodav got ToOUTOU 
vopilets adrny elvac. ey@ pévtor Evew poe Sond 
bidakat oe, ws TO dipxew ovdey aroKwdAvEL TOU 
prreioOat, aNNG Kal TEOvERKTEL ye TAS iStoreias. 
emiakoTrobvTEs 8é atta ef obras exeu pajrreo exeivo 
THOT MED, el bid TO peetSov divac bat 6 dpyov 
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by fear and malice and danger, and enjoys unbroken 
happiness. But what is the despot’s lot? I tell 
you, Simonides, he lives day and night like one 
condemned by the judgment of all men to die for his 
wickedness.” 

When Simonides had listened to all this he asked : 
“ Pray, how comes it, Hiero, if despotism is a thing 
so vile, and this is your verdict, that you do not rid 
yourself of so great an evil, and that none other, 
for that matter, who has once acquired it, ever yet 
surrendered despotic power?” 

“Simonides,’ said he, “this is the crowning 
misery of despotic power, that it cannot even be 
got rid of. For how could any despot ever find 
means to repay in full all whom he has robbed, or 
himself serve all the terms of imprisonment that 
he has inflicted? Or how could he forfeit a life 
for every man whom he has put to death? Ah, 
Simonides,” he cried, “if. it profits any man_to 
hang himself, know what my finding is: a despot 
has_most to gain by it, since he alone can neither 
keep nor lay down his troubles with profit.” 

VIII. “Well, Hiero,” retorted Simonides, “I 
am not surprised that you are out of heart with 
despotism for the moment, since you hold that it 
cuts you off from gaining the affection of mankind, 
which you covet. Nevertheless, I think I can show. 
you_that rule so far from being a bar to popularity, 
actually has the advantage of a citizen's life. In 
trying to discover whether this is so, let us for 
the time being pass over the question whether 
the ruler, because of his greater power,.is able to 
‘confer more favours. Assume that the citizen and 
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the = despot act alike, and consider which of the two 
wins the greater measure of gratitude from the same 
actions. 

“You shall have the most trifling examples to 
begin with. First, suppose that two men greet 
someone with a friendly remark on seeing him. 
One is a ruler, the other a citizen. In this 
ease which greeting, do you think, is the more 
delightful to the hearer? Or again, both commend 
the same man. Which commendation, do you 
think, is the more welcome? Suppose that each 
does the honours when he offers sacrifice. Which 
invitation, think you, will be accepted with the 
more sincere thanks? Suppose they are equally 
attentive to a sick man. Is it not obvious that 
the attentions of the mightiest bring most comfort 
to the patient? Suppose they give presents of 
equal value. Is it not clear in this case too that 
half the number of favours bestowed by the mightiest 
count for more than the whole of the plain citizen’s 
gift?) Nay, to my way of thinking, even the gods 
cause a peculiar honour and favour to dance atten- 
dance on a great ruler. For not only does rule 
add dignity of presence to a man, but we find 
more pleasure in the sight of that man when he 
is a ruler than when he is a mere citizen, and we take 
more pride in the conversation of those who rank 
above us than in that of our equals. And 
favourites, mark you, who were the subject of your 
bitterest complaint against despotism, are not 
offended by old age in a ruler, and take no account 
of ugliness in the patron with whom they happen 
to be associated. For high rank in itself is a most 
striking embellishment to the person: it casts a 
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shade over anything repulsive in him and shows up 
his best features in a high light. Moreover, inas- 7 
much as equal services "rendered by you rulers are 


rewarded with deeper gratitude, surely, when you 
have the power of doing far more_ for others" by 
your activities, and can. “lavish * ‘far_ more gifts. on 
them, it is “natural that you s should be much _ more 
deeply loved than private citizens.’ 

Hiero instantly rejoined: “ Indeed it is not so, 8 
Simonides ; for we are forced _to engage far oftener ~ 
than pr | private citizens in transactions ‘that make 1 men. 
hated. Thus, we must extort money in order to 9 
find the cash to pay for what we want: we must 
compel men to guard whatever needs protection: 
we must punish wrongdoers; we must check those 
who would fain wax insolent ; and when a crisis arises 
that calls for the immediate despatch of forces by 
land and sea, we must see that there is no dilly-dally- 
ing. Further, a great despot must needs have mer- 10 
cenaries ; aud _no burden presses_more_heavily_on 
the citizens than that, since they, believe that these 


troo ops are maintained not in the interests of 


equality, but for the despot’s personal ends.” 

IX. In answer to this Simonides said: “Well, 
Hiero, I do not deny that all these matters must 
receive attention. But I should divide_a ruler’s 
activities into two classes, those that lead inevitably 
to unpopularity, and those that are greeted with 


thanks. The duty of teaching the people what 2 


.things are best, and of dispensing praise and 


honour to those who accomplish the same most 





original reading in A was iodripos. The best conjecture is 
still riujjs. 
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GOra bev oO apxeov mpotiO navy, a6 poitery 6é 
avrous MpoaréeTaxTat yopyyois cat drrouw &- 
SdcKxew Kal avayeny wpoctiOévas Tois évdeds Tt 
motovatv. ovKouv evOus év TovTos TO pay émi- 
yap Sia Tod adpyortos éyévero, ta 8 avtituTa 
é0 GdArAwv. Ti ody KwAVEL Kal TAAKA TA TOMLTLKE 
ottws wepaiverOar ; Sinpnvtar pev yap dwacae ai 
TONES al pev KaTa purds, at 6 Kata popas, ai 
b€ xaTa doxous, Kal dpyovtes ep? ExdoT@ pépe 
épertixaciw. ovxoiy et tis Kal TovTaLs BaoTep 
Tols yopots aOXa mporiGein cal evodtas Kal 
evtakias Kal immxis Kal dds ths év mokéu@ 
kat Stxacocurns THs év Tois cupPoraiois, eixds Kat 
qavta wdvra bia htrovixiay évrovas doxeto Oat. 
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1 roy wey Thalheim: 7d pew MSS.: 7d pew ray S., after 
Stephanus. 
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efficiently, is a form of activity that is greeted with 
thanks. The duty of pronouncing censure, using 
coercion, inflicting pains and penalties on those who 
come short in any respect, is one that must of 
necessity give rise t6 a certain amount of unpopularity. 
Therefore my sentence is that a great ruler should 3 
delegate to others the task of punishing those who 
require to be coerced, and should reserve to himself 
the privilege oi of awarding the prizes. The excel- 
lence of this arrangement is established by daily 
experience. Thus, when we want to have a "choral 4 


competition, the ruler offers prizes, ‘but the task of 


assembling the choirs is delegated to choir-masters, 
and others have the task of training them and 


coercing those who come short in any respect. 
Obviously, then, in this case, the pleasant part falls 
to the ruler, the disagreeables fall o others. ee 


ao 


on this this s principle? For all communities are div ‘ded 
into parts—‘tribes, ‘wards,’ ‘unions,’ as the 
case may be—and every one of these parts is subject 
to its appointed ruler. If, then, the analogy of the 
choruses were followed and prizes were offered to 
these parts for excellence of equipment, good 
discipline. horsemanship, courage in the field and 
fair dealing in business, the natural outcome would 
be competition, and consequently an earnest en- 
deavour to improve in all these respects too. And 7 
asa matter of course, with the prospect of reward 
there would be more despatch in starting for the 
appointed place, and greater promptitude in the 
payment of war taxes, whenever occasion required. 
Nay, agriculture itself, most useful of all oceupa- 
tions, but just the one in which the spirit of 
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10 oxéyus apyoito. as dé cuvedovte eitrely, ef Kai 
Kata wavTa éudaves ein, OTe o ayabov wt eion- 
youpevos ovx atiuntos éatat, Toddods av Kal 
tobdto éEopujceey epyov moteicOat To oKxoTelv 
TL ayabov. Kai Otay ye woos Tepl TOY wde- 
Aiuov péryn, avdyKn ebpioxecOai Te wadXov Kal 
émutenciaOat, 

11 Ed 8 ofei, & ‘lépwy, py ev odrois GOrwv 
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vonoov, bTt ov« éotiv éwropetpata AvatTedéc- 

lol ¥ a 
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competition is conspicuous by its absence, would 
make great progress if prizes were offered for the 
farm or the village that can show the best 
cultivation, and many good results would follow 
for those citizens who threw themselves vigorously 
into this occupation. For apart ‘from the consequent 8 
increase in the revenues, sobriety far more commonly 
goes with industry; and remember, vices rarely 
flourish among the fully employed. If commerce 9 
also brings gain to a city, the award of honours for 
diligence in business would attract a larger number 
to a commercial career. And were it made clear 
that the discovery of some way of raising revenue 
without hurting anyone will also be rewarded, this 
field of research too would not be unoccupied. In 
a word, once it becomes clear in every department 
that any good suggestion will not go unrewarded, 
many will be encouraged by that knowledge to 
apply themselves to some promising form, of 
investigation, And when there is a wide-spread 
interest in useful subjects, an increase of discovery 
and achievement is bound to come. 

‘In case you fear, Hiero, that the cost of offering 11 
prizes for many subjects may prove heavy, you 
should_ reflect that no_commodities are cheaper 
than those that are bought for_a prize. Think of 
the large sums that men are induced to spend on 
horse-races, gymnastic and choral competitions, and 
the long course of training and practice they 
undergo for the sake of a paltry prize. 

X. “ Well, Simonides,” said Hiero, “I think you 
are right in saying that. But what about the 
mercenaries? Can you tell me how to employ 
them without incurring unpopularity? Or do you 
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say that a ruler, once he becomes popular, will have 
no further need of a bodyguard?” 

“No, no, he will need them, of course,” said 2 _ 
Simonides. “For I know that some human beings 
are like horses—the more they get what they want, 
the more unruly they are apt to become. The way 3 
to manage men like that is to put the fear of the 
bodyguard into them. And as for the gentlemen, 
you can probably confer greater benefits on them by 
employing mercenaries than by any other means. 
For I presume that you maintain the force primarily 4 
to protect yourself. But masters have often been 
murdered by their slaves. If therefore the first 
duty enjoined on the mercenaries were to act as 
the bodyguard of the whole community and render 
help to all, in case they got wind of any such - 
intention—there are black sheep in every fold, as 
we all know—I say, if they were under_ "orders to 


guard the citizens as well as the depot, the citizens 
would know that this is one service rendered to 
them by the mercenaries, Nor is this all: for 5 
naturally the mercenaries would also be able to 
give fearlessness and security in the fullest measure 
to the labourers and cattle in the country, and the 
benefit would not be confined to your own estates, 
but would be felt up and down the countryside. 
Again, they are competent to afford the citizens 6 
leisure for attending to their private affairs by 
guarding the vital positions. Besides, should an 
enemy plan a secret and sudden attack, what 
handier agents can be found for detecting or pre- 
venting their design than a standing force, armed 
and organized? Or once more, when the citizens go 
campaigning, what is more useful to them than mer- 
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cenaries? For these are, as a matter of course, the 
readiest to bear the brunt of toil and danger and 
watching. And must not those _w ho _possess_a 
standing force. _impose on border states a strong 
desire for peace? For nothing equals an organized 
body of men, whether for protecting the property of 
friends or for thwarting the plans of enemies. 
Farther, when the citizens get it into their heads 
that these troops do no harm to the innocent and 


hold the would-be malefactor in check, come to the 
rescue of the wronged, care tor ; the. ‘citizens and 
shield them from danger, surely they are ‘bound to 
pay the cost_of them with a right good-w will, At 
all events they keep guards in their homes for less 
important objects than these. 

XI. “(Nor should you hesitate to_draw on your 
private property, Hiero, for for the common g zood. For in 
my opinion the sums that a great despot spends on 
the city are more truly necessary expenses than the 
money he spends on himself. But let us go into 
details. First, which do you _suppose_is likely to 
bring you more credit, to own a palace adorned with 
priceless objects of art, or to have the whole city 
garnished with walls and_ temples and d verandahs 


and market-places_ and harbours? Which will make 
you look more terrible to the enemy, to dazzle all 
beholders with your own glittering ‘panoply, or to 
present the whole of your people in goodly armour? 
Which plan, think you, will yield revenues more 
abounding, to keep only your own capital employed, 
or to contrive to bring the capital of all the citizens 





1 gaerdo: rests on the authority of Pollux: wapacrda: 
S. with the MSS. 
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into employment? And what about the breeding 5 
of chariot horses, commonly considered the noblest 
and grandest business in the world? By which 
method do you think you will gain most credit for 
that, if you ¢ “out-do all other Greeks in the number 
of teams you you breed and send to the festivals, or if 
the greatest _n number of breeders and the greatest 
number of competitors are drawn from your city? 
And how is the nobler victory gained, by “the excel- 
lence of your team, or by the prosperity of the 
city of which you are the head? Indeed my own 6 
opinion is that it is not even seemly for a great despot 
to compete_ with fy _private citizens. For your victory 
would excite envy rather than admiration, on the 
ground that many estates supply the money that 
you spend, and no defeat would be greeted with 
so much ridicule as yours. I tell you, Hiero, 7 
you have to compete with other heads of states, 
and if you cause your state to surpass theirs in 
prosperity, be well assured! that you are the victor 
in the noblest and grandest competition in the 
world. And in the first place you will forthwith 8 
have secured just what you really want, the affection 
of your subjects. Secondly, your victory will not 
be proclaimed by one herald’s voice, but all the 
world will tell of your virtue. The observed of 9 
all observers’ eyes, you will be a hero, not only to 
private citizens, but to many states: you will be 
admired not only in your home, but in public among 
all men. And you will be free to go wherever you 10 
choose, so far as safety is concerned, to see the 
sights, and equally free to enjoy them in your 

1 But ed tod is not right. All the MSS. have ed éce:, 
which perhaps conceals evdainwy éve, ‘vou will be happy, 
being the victor.” 
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1 Weiske indicates a lacuna here: S, does not. 
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home; for you will have a throng of aspirants before 
you, some eager to display something wise or beautiful 
or good, others longing to serve you. Everyone 
present ‘wri be an ally, everyone absent will ‘long 
to see you. 

“ Thus you will be not only the loved, but the 
adored ‘of mankind. You will need not to court 
the fair, but to listen patiently to their suit. Anxiety 
for your welfare will fall not on yourself, but 
on others. You will have the willing “obedience of 
your subjects; you will mark their unsolicited care 
for you; and should any danger arise, you will find 
in them not merely “allies, but champions and 
zealots Accounted worthy of many gifts, and at 
no loss for some man of goodwill with whom to 
share them, you will find all rejoicing in your good 
fortune, all fighting for your interests, as though 
they were their own. And all the riches in the 
houses of your friends will be yours in fee. 

“Take heart then, Hiero; enrich vour friends, for 


so you ou will enrich ‘yourself. “Exalt the s state, for so 


you will deck yourself with power. Get her allies 
{for so vou 1 will win supporters for yourself]. Ac. 
count the fatherland your estate, the Siieace your 
comrades, friends your own children, 3 your sons 
possessions dear a , dear as life. And try to surpass all these 
in deeds of kindness. For if you out-do your friends 
in kindness, it is certain that your enemies will not 
be able to resist vou. 

«And if you do all these things, rest assured that 
you will be possessed of the fairest and most blessed 
possession in the world; for none will be jealous 
of your happiness.” 


1 Or ‘champions full of zeal.’ The «al is not free from 
suspicion. 
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I. I know how difficult it is to write an appreciation 
of Agesilaus that shall be worthy of his virtue and 
glory. Nevertheless the attempt must be made. 
For it would not be seemly that so good a man, just 
because of his perfection, should receive no tributes 
of praise, however inadequate. 

Now concerning his high birth what greater and 2 
nobler could be said than this, that even to-day the 
line of his descent from Heracles} is traced through 
the roll of his ancestors, and those no simple citizens, 
but kings and sons of kings? Nor are they open to 3 
the reproach that though they were kings, they ruled 
over a petty state. On the contrary, as their family 
is honoured above all in their fatherland, so is their 
state glorious above all in Greece; thus they are 
not first in the second rank, but leaders in a com- 
munity of leaders. On one account his fatherland 4 
and his family are worthy to be praised together, 
for never at any time has the state been moved by 
jealousy of their pre-eminence to attempt the over- 
throw of their government, and never at any time 
have the kings striven to obtain greater powers than 
were conferred on them originally at their succession 
tothethrone. For this reason, while no other govern- 
ment—democracy, oligachy, despotism or kingdom— 


1 Agesilaus was twenty-fifth in line of descent from 
Heracles (Herodotus, vitt. 131; Plutarch, Lycurgus, ¢c. i; 
Agesilaus, ¢. i). 
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can lay claim to an unbroken existence, this kingdom 
alone stands fast continually. 

However, there are not wanting signs that even 
before his reign began Agesilaus was deemed worthy 
to be king. “For on the death of King Agis there 
was a struggle for the throne between ‘Leot ychidas, 
as the son of Agis, and Agesilaus, as the son of 
Archidamus. The state decided in favour of Agesi- 
laus, judging him to be the more eligible in point 
of birth and character alike. Surely to have 
been pronounced worthy of the highest privilege 
by the best men in the mightiest state is proof 
sufficient of his virtue, at least before he began to 
reign. 

I will now give an account of the achievements 
of his reign, for I believe that his deeds will throw 
the clearest light on his qualities. 

Now Agesilaus was still a young man! when he 
gained the throne. He had been buta short time in 
power when the news leaked out that the king of the 
Persians was assembling a great navy and army for 
an attack on the Greeks. While the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies were considering the 
matter, Agesilaus declared, that if they would give 
him thirty Spartans, two thousand newly enrolled 
citizens, and a contingent of six thousand allies, he 
would cross to Asia and try to effect a peace, or, in 
case the barbarian wanted to fight, would keep him 
so busy that he would have no time for an attack 
on the Greeks. His eagerness to pay back the 
Persian in his own coin for the former invasion of 
Greece, his determination to wage an offensive 


1 He was over forty ; but see the Introduction. 
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rather than a defensive war, and his wish to make 
the enemy pay for it rather than the Greeks, were 
enough to arouse an immediate and widespread 
enthusiasm for his project. But what appealed most 
to the imagination was the idea of entering on a 
struggle not to save Greece, but to subdue Asia. 

And what of his strategy after he had received 
the army and had sailed out? A simple narrative of 
his actions will assuredly convey the clearest im- 
pression of it. This, then, was his first act in Asia. 
Tissaphernes had sworn the following oath to 
Agesilaus: “ If you will arrange an armistice to last 
until the return of the messengers whom I will send 
to the King, I will do my utmost to obtain indepen- 
dence for the Greek cities in Asia” ; and Agesilaus 
on his part had sworn to observe the armistice 
honestly, allowing three months for the transaction, 
What followed? Tissaphernes forthwith broke his 
oath, and instead of arranging a peace, applied to the 
King for a large army in addition to that which he 
had before. As for Agesilaus, though well aware of 
this, he none the less continued to keep the armistice. 
I think, therefore, that here we have his first noble 
achievement. By showing up Tissaphernes as a per- 
jurer, he made him distrusted everywhere; and, 
contrariwise, by proving himself to be a man of his 
word and true to his agreements, he encouraged all, 
Greeks and barbarians alike, to enter into an 
agreement with him whenever he wished it. 

The arrival of the new army emboldened Tissa- 
phernes tosend an ultimatum to Agesilaus, threaten- 
ing war unless he withdrew from Asia; and the 
allies and the Lacedaemonians present made no 
concealment of their chagrin, believing that the 
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strength of Agesilaus was weaker than the Persian 
king’s armament. But Agesilaus with a beaming 
face bade the envoys of Tissaphernes inform their 
master that he was profoundly grateful to him for 
his perjury, by which he had, gained the hostility 
of the gods for himself and had made them allies of 
’ the Greeks. Without a moment’s delay he gave 
the word to his troops to pack up in preparation for 
a campaign, and warned the cities that lay on the 
lines of march to Caria to have their markets ready 
stocked. He advised by letter the Greeks of Ionia, 
the Aeolid and the Hellespont, to send their 
contingents for the campaign to his headquarters at 
Ephesus. 

Now Tissaphernes reflected that Agesilaus was 
without cavalry, while Caria was a difficult country 
for mounted men, and he thought that Agesilaus was 
wroth with him on account of his deceit. Concluding, 
therefore, that his estate in Caria was the real object 
of the coming attack, he sent the whole of his infantry 
across to that district and took his cavalry round 
into the plain of the Maeander, confident that he 
could ride down the Greeks before they reached 
the country where cavalry could not operate. But 
instead of marching on Caria, Agesilaus forthwith 
turned round and made for Phrygia. Picking up the 
various forces that met him on the route, he proceeded 
to reduce the cities and captured a vast quantity 
of booty by sudden attacks. 

This achievement also was thought to be a proof 
of sound generalship, that when war was declared and 
cozening in consequence became righteous and fair 
dealing, he showed Tissaphernes to be a child at 
deception. It was thought, too, that he made shrewd 
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1 unp& MSS, : mapa 8. with Reuchlin. 
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use of this occasion to enrich his friends. For the 18 


accumulation of plunder was so great that things were 
selling for next to nothing. So he gave his friends 
the word to buy, saying that he was shortly going 
down to the coast with his army.!. The auctioneers 
were ordered to have a schedule made of the prices 
obtained and to give delivery of the goods. Thus 
without capital outlay, and without any loss to the 
treasury, all his friends made a prodigious amount 
of money. Further, whenever deserters offered to 
give information where plunder might be taken, 
they naturally went tothe king.’ In such a case 
he took care that the capture should be effected by 
his friends, so that they might at one and the same 
time make money and add to their laurels. The 
iminediate result was that he had many ardent 
suitors for his friendship. 

Recognizing that a country plundered and de- 
populated could not long support an army, whereas 
an inhabited and cultivated land would yield inex- 
haustible supplies, he took pains not only to crush 
his enemies by force, but also to win them over by 
gentleness. He would often warn his men not to 
punish their prisoners as criminals, but to guard 
them as human beings; and often when shifting 
camp, if he noticed little children, the property of 
merchants, left behind—many merchants offered 
children for sale because they thought they would 
not be able to carry and feed them ?—he looked 
after them too, and had them conveyed to some 
place of refuge. Again, he arranged that prisoners 


} Where the goods would be re-sold at a profits 
2 The dealers often failed to find a buyer and consequently 
abandoned these captured children. 
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1 The MSS. of the Hellenica have 8 correctly: the MSS. 
have kal here: 8¢ «ai 8. 
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of war who were too old to accompany the army 
were to be looked after, that they might not fall a 
prey to dogs or wolves. It thus came about that he 
won the goodwill not only of those who heard of 
these facts, but even of the -prisoners themselves. 
In his settlement with the cities that he won over, 
he invariably excused them from all servile duties 
and required only such obedience as freemen owe to 
their rulers; and by his clemency he made himself 
master of fortresses impregnable to assault. 

However, since a campaign in the plains was im- 
possible even in Phrygia, owing to Pharnabazus’ 
cavalry, he decided that he must raise a mounted 
force, if he was to avoid continually running away 
from the enemy. He therefore enrolled the 
wealthiest men in all the cities thereabouts as 
breeders of horses, and issued a proclamation that 
anyone who supplied a horse and arms and an 
efficient man should be exempt from personal service. 
In this way he brought it about that every one of 
them carried out these requirements with the zeal 
of a man in quest of someone to die in his stead. 
He also specified cities that were to furnish con- 
tingents of cavalry. feeling sure that from the horse- 
breeding cities riders proud of their horsemanship 
would be forthcoming. This again was considered 
an admirable stroke on his part, that no sooner had 
he raised his cavalry than it became a_ powerful 
body ready for action. 

At the first sign of spring! he collected the whole 
of his forces at Ephesus. With a view to their 
training he offered prizes for the cavalry squadron 
that rode best, and for the company of heavy in- 


1 395 B.O, 
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fantry that reached the highest level of physical fit- 
ness. He also offered prizes to the targeteers and 
the archers who showed the greatest efficiency in their 
particular duties, Thereupon one might see every 
gymnasium crowded with the men exercising, the 
racecourse thronged with cavalrymen riding, and the 
javelin-men and archers shooting at the mark. 
Indeed he made the whole city in which he was 
quartered a sight to see. For the market was full 
of arms and horses of all sorts on sale, and the 
copperstniths, carpenters, workers in iron, cobblers, 
and painters were all busy making weapons of war, 
so that you might have thought that the city was 
really a war factory. And an inspiring sight it 
would have been to watch Agesilaus and all his 
soldiers behind him returning garlanded from the 
gymnasium and dedicating their garlands to 
Artemis. For where men reverence the gods, train 
themselves in warfare and practise obedience, 
there you surely find high hopes abounding. More- 
over, believing that contempt for the enemy would 
kindle the fighting spirit, he gave instructions to 
his heralds that the barbarians captured in the raids 
should be exposed for sale naked. So when his 
soldiers saw them white because they never stripped, 
and fat and lazy through constant riding in 
carriages, they believed that the war would be 
exactly like fighting with women. 

He also gave notice to the troops that he would 
immediately lead them by the shortest route to the 
most fertile parts of the country, so that he might 
at once find them preparing themselves in body and 
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mind for the coming struggle. Tissaphernes, how- 
ever, believed that in saying this he meant to 
deceive him again, and that now he would really 
invade Caria. Accordingly he sent his infantry 
across into Caria as before, -and_ stationed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Maeander. But 
Agesilaus did not play false: in accordance with 
his notice he marched straight to the neighbour- 
hood of Sardis; and for three days his route lay 
through a country bare of enemies, so that he 
supplied his army with abundance of provisions. 
On the fourth day the enemy’s cavalry came up. 
Their leader told the officer in command of the 
baggage-train to cross the river Pactolus and encamp. 
The cavalry, meantime, catching sight of the Greek 
camp-followers plundering in scattered bands, killed 
a large number of them. On noticing this, Agesilaus 
ordered his cavalry to go to their help. The Persians 
in turn, seeing the supports coming, gathered in a 
mass and confronted them with the full strength 
of their horse. Then Agesilaus, realising that the 
enemy’s infantry was not yet up, while he had all 
his resources on the spot, thought the moment was 
come to join battle if he could. Therefore, after 
offering sacrifice, he led forward the battle line 
immediately against the opposing cavalry, the heavy 
infantrymen of ten years service having orders to 
run to close quarters with the enemy, while the 
targeteers were to lead the advance at the double. 
He also sent word to the cavalry to attack in the 
knowledge that he himself was following with the 
whole army. The charge of the cavalry was met by 
the flower of the Persians: but as soon as the full 
weight of the attack fell on them, they swayed, and 
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some were cut down immediately in the river, while 
the rest fled. The Greeks followed up their success 
and captured their camp. The targeteers naturally 
fell to pillaging; but Agesilaus drew the lines of his 
camp round so as to enclose the property of all, 
friends and foes alike.? 

On hearing that there was confusion among the 
enemy, because everyone put the blame for what had 
happened on his neighbour, he advanced forthwith 
on Sardis. There he began burning and pillaging 
the suburbs, and meantime issued‘a proclamation 
calling on those who wanted freedom to join his 
standard, and challenging any who claimed a right 
to Asia to seek a decision between themselves and 
the liberators by an appeal to arms. As no one 
came out to oppose him, he prosecuted the 
campaign henceforward in complete confidence: 
he beheld the Greeks, compelled erstwhile to 
cringe, now honoured by their oppressors; caused 
those who arrogantly claimed for themselves the 
honours paid to the gods to shrink even from 
looking the Greeks in the face; rendered the 
country of his friends inviolate, and stripped the 
enemy’s country so thoroughly that in two years he 
consecrated to the god at Delphi more than two 
hundred talents as tithe. 

But the Persian king, believing that Tissaphernes 
was responsible for the bad turn in his affairs, sent 
down Tithraustes and beheaded Tissaphernes. After 
this the outlook became still more hopeless for the 
barbarians, while Agesilaus received large accessions 


1 i.e. he intrenched. 
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1 In the market at Sparta. The Five Ephors sat there 
daily, and it was in their power to censure the kings. 
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of strength. For all the nations of the empire sent 
embassies seeking his friendship, and the desire for 
freedom caused many to revolt to him, so that not 
Greeks alone, but many barbarians also now acknow- 
ledged the leadership of Agesilaus. _ 

His ‘conduct at this juncture also merits unstinted 
admiration. ‘Though ruler of countless cities on the 
mainiand, and master of islands—for the state had 
now added the fleet to his command—becoming 
daily more famous and more powerful; placed in a 
position to make what use he would of his many 
opportunities; and designing and expecting to 
crown his achievements by dissolving the empire 
that had attacked Greece in the past : he suppressed 
all thought of these things, and as soon as he 
received a request from the home government to 
come to the aid of his fatherland, he obeyed the 
call of the state, just as though he were standing 
in the Ephors’ palace! alone before the Five, thus 
showing clearly that he would not take the whole 
earth in exchange for his fatherland, nor new-found 
friends for old, and that he scorned to choose base 
and secure gains rather than that which was right 
and honourable, even though it was dangerous. 

Throughout the time that he remained in his 
cominand, another achievement of his showed beyond 
question how admirable was his skill in kingcraft. 
Having found al] the cities that he had gone out 
to govern rent by faction in consequence of the 
political disturbances that followed on the collapse 
of the Athenian empire, he brought it about by the 
influence of his presence that the communities lived 
in unbroken harmony and prosperity without  re- 
course to banishment or executions. Therefore the 
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Greeks in Asia mourned his departure as though 
they were bidding farewell not merely to a ruler, 
but to a father or a comrade. And at the end they 
showed that their affection was unfeigned. At any 
rate they went with him voluntarily to aid Sparta, 
knowing as they did that they must meet an enemy 
not inferior to themselves. This then was the end 
of his activities in Asia. 

II. After crossing the Hellespont, he passed 
through the very same tribes as the Persian king 
with his mighty host; and the distance that had 
been traversed by the barbarian in a year was covered 
by Agesilaus in Jess than a month. For he had no 
intention of arriving too late to aid his fatherland. 
When he had passed through Macedonia and reached : 
Thessaly, the people of Larisa, Crannon, Scotussa 
and Pharsalus, who were allies of the Boeotians, all 
the Thessalians, in fact, except those who happened 
to be in exile at the time, followed at his heels and 
kept molesting him. For a time he led the army in 
a hollow square, with one half of the cavalry in front 
and the other half in the rear; but finding his 
progress hampered by Thessalian attacks on his 
rearguard, he sent round all the cavalry from the 
vanguard to the rear, except his own escort. When 
the two forces faced one another in line of battle, 
the Thessalians, believing it inexpedient to engage 
heavy infantry with cavalry, wheeled round and 
slowly retired, their enemy following very cautiously. 
Agesilaus, noticing the errors into which both sides 
were falling, now sent round his own escort of 
stalwart horsemen, with orders to bid the others to 
charge at full speed, and to do the same themselves, 
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and not to give the enemy a chance of rallying. As 
for the Thessalians, on seeing the unexpected charge 
they either did not rally at all, or were captured in 
the attempt to do so with their horses broadside to 
‘the enemy. Polycharmus the Pharsalian, commander 
of the cavalry, did indeed turn, and fell fighting 
along with those about him. Hereupon ensued a 
wild flight, so that some of the enemy were killed 
and some were taken prisoners: at any rate they 
never halted’ until they reached Mt. Narthacium. 
On that day Agesilaus set up a trophy between 
Pras and Nartheciim, and here for the moment he 
paused, mightily pleased with his exploit, since he 
had defeated an enemy inordinately proud of his 
horsemanship with the cavalry that he had himself 
created. 

On the morrow he crossed the Achaean mountains 
in Phthia, and now his route led him through friendly 
country till he reached the borders of Boeotia. 
Here he found arrayed against him the Thebans, 
Athenians, Argives,Corinthians,Aenianians,Euboeans, 
and both the Locrian tribes. Without a moment’s 
delay, in full view of the enemy, he drew up his army 
for battle. In addition to the army that he had 
brought with him he had a regiment and a half 
of Lacedaemonians, and of the local allies only the 
Phocians and Orchomenians, Now I am not going 
to say that his forces were far inferior in numbers 
and in quality, and that nevertheless he accepted 
battle. That statement, I think, would but show a 
want of common sense in Agesilaus and my own 
folly in praising a leader who wantonly jeopardised 
interests of vital moment. On the contrary—and 
this is what I do admire him for—he brought into 
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the field an army not a whit inferior to the enemy’s ; 
he so armed it that it looked one solid mass of 
bronze and scarlet; he took care to render his men 
capable of meeting all calls on their endurance ; he 
filled their hearts with confidence that they were 
able to withstand any and every enemy ; he inspired 
them all with an eager determination to out-do one 
another in valour ; and lastly he filled all with an- 
ticipation that many good things would befall them, 
if only they proved good men. For he believed that 
men so prepared fight with all their might; nor 
in point of fact did he deceive himself. 

I will describe the battle, for there has been none 
like it in our time. The two armies met in the 
plain of Coronea, Agesilaus advancing from the 
Cephisus, the Thebans and their allies from Helicon. 
Their eyes told them that the opposing lines of 
battle were exactly matched in strength, and the 
number of cavalry on both sides was about the 
same, Agesilaus was on the right wing of his army 
and had the Orchomenians on his extreme left. On 
the other side the Thebans themselves were on the 
right wing and the Argives held the left. As they 
approached both sides for a time maintained com- 
plete silence, but when they were about a furlong 
apart, the Thebans raised the battle-ery and rushed 
forward at the double. The distance between them 
was still about one hundred yards when the mer- 
cenary troops under Herippidas, consisting of the 
men who had gone with Agesilaus from home and 
some of the Cyreians, dashed out in turn from their 
main body, closely followed by lonians, Aeclians and 


1 The parenthesis is due to Lippelt: S.; with the MSs., 
has a full stop after devaye:, and no break after tives. 
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Hellespontines. All these took part in the dash, and 
coming within spear-thrust put to flight the force in 
front of them. As for the Argives, they fled towards 
Helicon without awaiting the attack of Agesilaus. 
And now some of the mercenaries were in the act of 
crowning Agesilaus with a wreath, when a man 
reported to him that the Thebans had cut their 
way through the Orchomenians and were among 
the baggage train. So he immediately wheeled his 
main body and advanced against them; and the 
Thebans in their turn, seeing that their allies had 
sought refuge at the foot of Mt. Helicon, and 
wanting to break through and join their friends, 
made a strong move forward. 

At this juncture one may say without fear of 
contradiction that Agesilaus showed courage; but 
the course that he adopted was not the safest. For 
he might have allowed the men who were trying to 
break through to pass, and then have followed them 
and annihilated those in the rear. Instead of doing 
that he made a furious frontal attack on the Thebans. 
Thrusting shield against shield, they shoved and 
fought and killed and fell. There was no shouting, 
nor was there silence, but the strange noise that 
wrath and battle together will produce. In the end 
some of the Thebans broke through and reached 
Helicon, but many fell during the retreat. 

The victory lay with Agesilaus; but he himself 
had been carried wounded to his battle-line, when 
some horsemen rode up, and told him that 
eighty of the enemy retaining their arms had 
taken cover in the temple, and they asked what 
they should do. Though wounded in every part of 
_ his body with every sort of weapon, he did not 
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1 gdéuart MSS.: odpuact 8. 
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forget his duty towards the gods, but gave orders 
that these men should be suffered to go whithersoever 
they wished, and would not suffer them to be 
harmed, and charged his escort of cavalry to conduct 
them to a place of safety. : 

Now that the fighting was at an end, a weird 
spectacle met the eye, as one surveyed the scene of 
the conflict—the earth stained with blood, friend 
and foe lying dead side by side, shields smashed 
to pieces, spears snapped in two, daggers bared of 
their sheaths, some on the ground, some embedded 
in the bodies, some yet gripped by the hand. Then, 
as the day was far spent, having dragged the enemy’s 
dead } within their battle line, they supped and slept. 
Early next morning Agesilaus ordered Gylis, the 
polemarch, to draw up the army in battle order and 
to set up a trophy, and to command every man to 
wear a wreath in honour of the god? and all the 
flute-players to play. 

Now while they were carrying out these orders the 
Thebans sent a herald, asking leave to bury their 
dead under protection of a truce. And so a truce 
was made, and Agesilaus left for home, choosing, 
instead of supreme power in Asia, to rule and to be 
ruled at home according to the constitution. 

_ Some time afterwards, finding that the Argives 
were enjoying the fruits of their land, that they 
had appropriated Corinth and were finding the war 
a pleasant occupation, he made an expedition against 
them. He first laid waste all their territory, then 


1 In order that the Thebans might not recover them. But 


some think tay roAeuiay corrupt. 
2 Apollo, 
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1 There is no indication of a gap in S. 





1 The MSS. of Hellenica, tv. iv. 19 give xar& Teyéay in the 
corresponding passage; this is corrected to xara Tevéay ‘by 
way of Tenea,” which is probably the right reading here. 
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crossed to Corinth by the pass! and captured the 
walls leading to Lechaeum. Having thus unbarred 
the gates of Peloponnese, he returned home for the 
festival of Hyacinthus? and joined. in singing the 
paean in honour of the god,’ taking the place assigned 
to him by the clroirmaster. 

After a time, discovering that the Corinthians 
were keeping all their cattle safe in Peiraeum, and 
sowing and reaping the crops throughout that dis- 
trict, and—what he thought most serious—that the 
Boeotians were finding this route convenient for 
sending support to the Corinthians, with Creusis as 
their base, he marched against Peiraeum. Seeing 
that it was strongly guarded, he moved his camp 
after the morning meal to a position before the 
capital, as though the city was about to surrender. 
But becoming aware that supports had been hurriedly 
poured into the city during the night from Peiraeum, 
he turned about at daybreak and captured Peiraeum, 
finding it undefended, and everything in it, along 
with the fortresses that stood there, fell into his 
hands. Having done this, he returned home. 


After these events, the Achaeans, who were zealous { 


advocates of the alliance, begged him to join them 
in an expedition against Acarnania. . . .4 And when 
the Acarnanians attacked him in a mountain pass he 
seized the heights above their heads with his light 
infantry,® fought an engagement and, after inflicting 


2 Celebia.ud annually at Amyclae, early in the summer. 

3 Apollo, who had accidentally killed Hyacinthus. 

* Something seems to be lost here, probably a passage that 
ended with the words ougrpareve: airois eis ’Axapvaviay. 

5 The words rots YAois are probably a correction by X. ; he 
says the heights were taken by the heavy infantry in Helleniec, 
Iv. vi. 11, 
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severe losses on them, set up a trophy; nor did 
he cease until he had induced the Acarnanians, 
Aetolians and Argives to enter into friendship with 
the Achaeans and alliance with himself. 

When the enemy sent embassies desiring peace, 


of Agesilaus opposed the peace until he forced Corinth 


and Thebes to restore to their homes the citizens 
who had been exiled on account of their sympathy 


. with the Lacedaemonians. And again later, having 


led an expedition in person against Phleius, he also 
restored the Phleiasian exiles who had suffered in 
the same cause. Possibly some may censure these 
actions on other grounds, but at least it is obvious 
that they were prompted by a spirit of true comrade- 
ship. It was in the same spirit that he subsequently 


. made ani expedition against Thebes, to relieve the 


Lacedaemonians in that city when their opponents 
had taken to murdering them. Finding the city pro- 
tected on all sides by a trench and stockade, he 
crossed the Pass of Cynoscephalae, and laid waste 
the country up to the city walls, offering battle to 
the Thebans both on the plain and on the hills, 
if they chose to fight. In the following year he 
made another expedition against Thebes, and, after 
crossing the stockade and trenches at Scolus, laid 
waste the rest of Boeotia. 


\Ap to this time he and his city enjoyed unbroken ¢ 


success; and though the following years brouglit a 
series of troubles, it G@innot. be said “that they were 
incurred under the leadership of Agesilaus. On 
the other hand, after the disaster at Leuctra, 
when his adversaries in league with the Mantineans 
were murdering his fends and acquaintances in 
Tegea,anda coalition of al] Boeotia, Arcadia and Elis 
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gc. had been formed, he took the field with the 


Lacedaemonian forces only, thus disappointing the 
general expectation that the Lacedaemonians would 
not even go outside their own borders for a long time 
to come. It was not until he had laid waste the 
country of those who had murdered his friends that 
he returned home once more. 

After this Sparta was attacked by all the Arcadians, 
Argives, Eleians and Boeotians, who had the support 
of the Phocians, both the Locrian peoples, the 
Thessalians, Aenianians, Acarnanians and Euboeans. 
In addition the slaves and many of the outlander 
communities were in revolt, and at least as many of 
the Spartan nobles had fallen in the battle of Leuctra 
as survived. He kept the city safe notwithstanding, 
and that though it was without walls, not going out 
into the open where the advantage would have lain 
wholly with the enemy, and keeping his army strongly 
posted where the citizens would have the advantage ; 
for he believed that he would be surrounded on all 
sides if he came out into the plain, but that if he 
made a stand in the defiles and the heights, he 
would be master of the situation. 

After the retirement of the enemy, none will deny 
that his conduct was marked by good sense. The 
marching and riding incidental to active service 
were no longer possible to a man of his years, but 
he saw that the state must have money if she was 
to gain an ally anywhere. So he applied himself 
to the business of raising money. \At home he did 
all that ingenuity could suggest ; and, if he saw any 
prospect of serving the state abroad, shrank from no 
measures that circumstances called for, and he was 
not ashamed to go out, not as a general, but as an 
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envoy. And even as an envoy he accomplished 
work worthy of a great general. For instance, 
Autophradates laying siege to Ariobarzanes, an ally 
of Sparta, at Assos, took to his heels from fear of 
Agesilaus. Cotys for his part, besieging Sestos, while 
it was still in the hands of Ariobarzanes; broke up the 
siege and made off. With good reason, therefore, 
might the victorious envoy have set up a trophy once 
again to record these bloodless successes. Again, 
Mausolus, laying siege to both these places with a 
fleet of a hundred vessels, was induced, not indeed 
by fear, but by persuasion, to sai] for home. In this 
affair too his success was admirable; for those who 
considered that they were under an obligation to him 
and those who fled before him, both paid. Yet again, 
Tachos and Mausolus (another of those who con- 
tributed money to Sparta, owing to his old ties of 
hospitality with Agesilaus), sent him home with a 
magnificent escort. 

Subsequently, when he was now about eighty 
years of age, he became aware that the king of 
Egypt was bent on war with Persia, and was possessed 
of large forces of infantry and cavalry and plenty 
of money. He was delighted when a summons 
for help reached him from the Egyptian king, who 
actually promised him the chief command. | For he 
believed that at one stroke he would repay the 
Egyptian for his good offices to Sparta, would again 
set free the Greeks in Asia, and would chastise the 
Persian for his former hostility, and for demanding 
now, when he professed to be an ally of Sparta, that 
her claim to Messene should be given up. However, 
when this suitor for his assistance failed to give him 
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the command Agesilaus felt that he had been grossly 
deceived, and was in doubt what he ought todo. At 
this juncture first a portion of the Egyptian troops, 
operating as a separate army, revolted from the king, 
and then the rest of his forees deserted him. The 
king left Egypt and fledinterror to Sidon in Phoenicia, 
while the Egyptians split up into two parties, and each 


chose its own king, Agesilaus now realised that if 31 


he helped neither king, neither of them would pay 
the Greeks their wages, neither would provide a 
market, and the conqueror, whichever he proved to 
be, would be hostile, but if he co-operated with one 
of them, that one, being under an obligation to him, 
would in all probability adopt a friendly attitude. 
Accordingly, having decided which of themshowed the 
stronger signs of being a friend to the Greeks, he 
took the field with him. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the enemy of. the Greeks, and helped to 
establish his rival; and so having made him 
the friend of Sparta, and having received a 


. great sum of money in addition, he sailed home, 


though it was mid-winter, with all haste, in order 
that the state might be in a position to take action 
against her enemies in the coming summer. 

IH. Such, then, is the record of my hero’s deeds, 
so far as they were done before a crowd of witnesses. 
Actions like these need no proofs; the mere mention 
of them is enough and they command belief immedi- 
ately. But now I will attempt to show the virtue 
that was in his soul, the virtue through which he 
wrought those deeds and loved all that is honourable 
and put away all that is base. =~ 

Agesilaus had such reverence for religion, that 
even his enemies considered his oaths and _ his 
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1 The text here is quite uncertain: there is a gap in the 
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treaties more to be relied on than their own friend- 
ship with one another: for there were ‘times when 
they shrank from meeting together,! and yet 
would place themselves in the power of Agesilaus. 
And lest anyone should think this statement incred- 
ible, I wish to name the most famous among them. 
Spithridates the Persian, for example; knew that ¢ 

_Pharnabazus was negotiating for a marriage with 
the Great King’s daughter, and intended to take his, 
Spithridates’, daughter as a concubine. \Régarding 
this as an outrage, he delivered himself, his wife, his 
children and all that he had into Agesilaus’ hands. 
Cotys, ruler of the Paphlagonians, who had disobeyed 
the command of the Great King, though it was accom- 
panied with the symbol of friendship,? feared that 
he would be seized and either be fined heavily or 
even put to death; but- he too, trusting in the 
armistice with Agesilaus, came to his camp and 
having entered into alliance elected to take the field 
at Agesilaus’ side with a thousand horse and two 
thousand targeteers. And Pharnabazus too came 
and parleyed with Agesilaus, and made agreement 
with him that if he were not himself appointed the 
Persian general, he would revolt from the Great 
King. “ But,’ he said, “if I become general, I shall 
make war on you, Agesilaus, with all my might.’ He 
used this language in full confidence that nothing 
contrary to the terms of the armistice would happen 
to him. So great and so noble a treasure has every 
man, and above all a general, who is upright and 
trustworthy and is known to be so. So much, then, 
for the virtue of Piety. 


2? The ‘‘right hand,” often mentioned as a pledge of good 
faith or friendship. 
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IV. Next comes his Justice in money matters. Of 
this what proofs can be more convincing than the 
following? No man ever made any complaint that he - 
had been defrauded by Agesilaus : but many acknow- 
ledged that they had received many benefits from 
him. One who delighted to give away his own for 
the good of others could not possibly be minded to 
defraud others at the price of disgrace. For if he 
had coveted money it would have cost him far less 
trouble to keep his own than to take what did not 
belong to him. A man who would not leave unpaid 2 
debts of gratitude, which are not recoverable in the 
courts, cannot have been minded to commit thefts 
that are forbidden by law. And Agesilaus held it 
wrong not only to repudiate a debt of gratitude, but, 
having greater means, not to render in return a 
much greater kindness. Again, with what show of 3 
reason could embezzlement of public property be 
charged against a man who bestowed on his father- 
land the rewards due to himself? And is it not a 
striking proof of his freedom from avarice that he 
was able to get money from others, whenever he 
wanted, for the purpose of rendering financial assist- 
ance to the state or his friends? For had he been 4 
in the habit of selling his favours or taking payment 
for his benefactions, no one would have felt that he 
owed him anything. It is the recipient of unbought, 
gratuitous benefits who is always glad to oblige his 
. benefactor in return for the kindness he has received 
and in acknowledgment of the trust reposed in him 
as a worthy and faithful guardian of a favour.! 

Further, is it not certain that the man who by a 5 
noble instinct refused to take more and preferred to 
take less than his just share was far beyond the reach 
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1 pavias and apylas are adopted from the text of Athenaeus, 
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of covetousness? “Now when the state pronounced 
him sole heir to the property of Agis, he gave half 
of it to his mother’s kinsfolk, because he saw that 
they were in want; and all Lacedaemon bears wit- 
ness that my statement is true. On receiving from 
Tithraustes an offer of gifts unnumbered if only 
he would leave his country, Agesilaus answered: 
“ Among us, Tithraustes, a ruler’s honour requires 
him to enrich his army rather than himself, and to 
take spoils rather than gifts from the enemy.” 

V. Again, among all the pleasures that prove too 
strong for many men, who can mention one to which © 
Agesilaus yielded? Drunkenness, he thought, should 
be avoided like madness, overeating like idleness.} 
Moreover, he received a double ration at the public 
meals, but instead of consuming both portions himself, 
he distributed both and left neither for himself, 
holding that the purpose of this double allowance to 
the king was not to provide him with a heavy meal, 
but to give him the opportunity of honouring whomso- 
ever he would. As for sleep,” it was not his master, 
but the servant of his activities; and unless he 
occupied the humblest bed among his comrades, he 
could not conceal his shame: for he thought that a 
tuler’s superiority over ordinary men should be shown 
not by weakness but by endurance. 

. There were things, to be sure, of which he was 
not ashamed to take more than his share—for in- 
stance, the summer’s heat and the winter's cold :3 
and whenever his army was faced with a hard task, 


Agesilaus have aAamapylas, ‘‘gluttony,” and éyaprias, 
“error ” 


2 Lac. Pol., xv. 4; Cyropaedia, viii, ii. 4. 
3 Cyropacdia, 1. iv. 25, 
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he toiled willingly beyond all others, believing 
that all such actions were an encouragement to the 
men. Not to labour the ‘point, Agesilaus gloried 
in hard work, and showed a strong distaste for 
indolence. ‘ 
His habitual control of his affections surely deserves 
a tribute of admiration, if worthy of mention on no 
other ground. That he should keep at arms’ length 
those whose intimacy he did not desire may be 
thought only human. But he loved Megabates, the 
handsome son of Spithridates, with all the intensity 
of an ardent nature. Now it is the custom! among 
the Persians to bestow a kiss on those whom they 
honour. ~Yet when Megabates attempted to kiss 
him, Agesilaus resisted his advances with all his 
might—an act of punctilious moderation surely! 
Megabates, feeling himself slighted, tried no more 
to kiss him, and Agesilaus approached one of his 
companions with a request that he would persuade 
Megabates to show him honour once again. “ Will 
you kiss him,” asked his companion, “if Megabates 
yields?” After a’deep silence, Agesilaus gave his 
reply: “ By the twin gods, no, not if I were straight- 
way to be the fairest and strongest and fleetest man 
on earth! By all the gods I swear that I would 
rather fight that same battle over again than that 
everything I see should turn into gold.” What 
opinion some hold in regard to these matters I know 
well enough; but for my part I am persuaded that 
many more men can gain the mastery over their 
enemies than over impulses such as these.2, No doubt 
when these things are known to few, many have a 
right to be sceptical: but we all know this, that the 
1 Cyropaedia, 1. iv. 27. 2 Anabasis, 11. vi. 28. 
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\ Memorabilia, t. i. 11, 
2 The reference is not general, but definitely to the battle 
of Coronea; see c. ii, § 11-13. 
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greater a man’s fame, the fiercer is the light that 
beats on all his actions;! we know too that no one 
ever reported that he had seen Agesilaus do any 
such thing, and that no scandal based on conjecture 
would have gained credence; ‘for it was not his 
habit, when abroad, to lodge apart in a private 
house, but he was always either in a temple, where 
conduct of this sort is, of course, impossible, or else 
in a public place where all men’s eyes became 
witnesses of his’ rectitude. If I speak this falsely 
against the knowledge of the Greek world, I am in 
no way praising my hero; but [ am censuring myself. 

VI. As for Courage, he seems to me to have 
afforded clear proofs of that by always engaging 
himself to fight against the strongest enemies of his 
state and of Greece, and by always placing himself 
in the forefront of the struggle. \When the enemy 
were willing to join battle with him,? it was not by 
their panic flight that he won victory, but it was after 
overcoming them in stubborn fighting that he set up 


n 


a trophy, leaving behind him imperishable memorials - 


of his own valour, and bearing in his own body 
visible tokens of the fury of his fighting, so that not 
by hearsay but by the evidence of their own eyes 
men could judge what manner of man he was. In 
truth the trophies of Agesilaus are not to be counted 
by telling how many he set up; the number of his 
campaigns is the number of them. His mastery 
was in no way less complete when the enemy were 
unwilling to accept battle, but it was gained at less 
risk and with more profit to the state and to the 
allies. So in the Great Games the unchallenged 
champion is crowned no less than he who has 
fought to conquer. 
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Of his Wisdom I find the evidence, in every 4 
one of his deeds. Towards his fatherland he 
behaved in such a manner that, being entirely 
obedient to her, he won the obedience’ of the 
citizens, and by his zeal. for his comrades he 
held the unquestioning devotion of his friends: and 
as for his troops, he gained at once their obedience 
and their affection. Surely nothing is wanting to 
the strength of that battle-line in which obedience 
results in perfect discipline, and affection for the 
general produces faithful promptitude. As for the 
enemy, though they were forced to hate, he gave 
them no chance to disparage him. For he contrived 
that his allies always had the better of them, by 
the use of deception when occasion offered, by 
anticipating their action if speed was necessary, 
by hiding when it suited his purpose, and by 
practising “all the opposite methods when dealing with 
enemies to those which he applied when dealing with 
friends. Night, for example, was to him as day, and 6 
day as night, sl for he often veiled his movements so 
completely that none could guess where he was, 
whither he was going, or what he meant to do. 
Thus he made even strong positions untenable to the 
enemy, turning one, sealing another, snatching a 
third by stealth. On the march, w henever he knew 
that the enemy could bring him to an engagement if 
they chose, he would lead his army in close order, 
alert and ready to-defend himself, moving on as 
quietly as a modest maiden, since he held that this 
was the best means of maintaining calm, of avoiding 
panic, confusion, and blundering, and ‘of guarding 
against a surprise attack. 


a 
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' Hellenica, vi. i. 15; Lac. Pol., v. 73 Cyrovacdiat. v. 12. 
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And so, by using such methods, he was formidable 8 
to his enemies, and inspired his friends with strength 
and confidence. Thus he was never despised by his 
foes, never brought to account by the citizens, never 
blamed by his friends, but throughout his career he 
was praised and idolised by all the world. 

VII. Of his Patriotism it would be a long task to 
write in complete detail, for there is no single action 
of his, I think, that does not illustrate that quality. 
To speak briefly, we all know that when Agesilaus 
thought he would be serving his fatherland he never 
shirked toil, never shrank from danger, never spared 
money, never excused himself on the score of bodily 
weakness or old age;} but believed that it is the 
duty of a good king to do as much good as possible 
to his subjects. Among the greatest services he 
rendered to his fatherland I reckon the fact that, 
though the most powerful man in the state, he was 
clearly a devoted servant of the laws. For who 
would be minded to disobey when he saw the king 
obeying? Who would turn revolutionist, thinking 
himself defrauded of his due, when he knew that the 
king was“ready to yield in accordance with the 
laws? \/Here was a man whose behaviour to his 
political opponents was that of a father to his 
children: though he would chide them for their 
errors he honoured them when they did a good 
deed, and stood by them when any disaster befell 
them, deeming no citizen an enemy, willing to 
praise all, counting the safety of all a gain, and 
reckoning the destruction even of a man of little 
worth as a loss. He clearly reckoned that if the 
citizens should continue to live in peaceful sub- 


bo 
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1 Memorabilia, 11. ii. 
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1 gov is added from Priscian 2 p. 188: it isnot in 8 ‘s text. 
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mission to the laws, the fatherland would always 
prosper and that she would be strong when the 
Greeks were prudent. 

UAgain, if it is honeurable in-one who is a Greek 
to be a friend to the Greeks, what other general 
has the world seen unwilling to take a city when he 
thought that it would be sacked, or who looked on 
victory in a war against Greeks as a disaster? Now 
when a report reached Agesilaus that eight Lace- 
daemonians and near ten thousand of the enemy 
had fallen at the battle of Corinth, instead of show- 
ing pleasure, he actually exclaimed: “ Alas for thee, 
Hellas! those who now lie dead were enough to 
defeat all the barbarians in battle had they lived!” 

“And when the Corinthian exiles told him that the 
city was aljout to be surrendered to them and pointed 
to the engines with which they were confident of 
taking the walls, he would not make an assault, 
declaring that Greek cities ought not to be enslaved, 
but chastened. “ And if,” he added, “we are going 
to annihilate the erring members of our own race, 
let us beware lest we lack men to help in the 
conquest of the barbarians.”’ 

Or again, if it is honourable to hate the Persian 
because in old days he set out to enslave Greece, 
and now allies himself with that side which offers 
him the prospect of working the greater mischief, 
makes gifts to those who, as he believes, will injure 
the Greeks most in return, negotiates the peace that 
he thinks most certain to produce war among us— 
well, everyone can see these things, but who except 
Agesilaus has ever striven either to bring about 


4 &» is added by Richards: it is not in §.’s text. 
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the revolt of a tribe from the Persian, or to save 
a revolting tribe from destruction, or by some means 
or other to involve the Great King in trouble so that 
he will be unable to annoy the Greeks? Nay, when 
his fatherland was actually at war with Greeks, he 
did not neglect the common good of Greece, but 
went out with a fleet to do what harm he could to 
the barbarian. : 
VIII. Another quality that should not go un- 
recorded is his urbanity. For although he held 
honour in fee, and had power at his beck, and to 
these added sovereignty—sovereignty not plotted 
against but regarded with affection—yet no traces of 
arrogance could have been detected in him, whereas 
signs of a fatherly affection and readiness to serve 
his friends, even if unsought, were evident. He 
delighted, moreover, to take his part in light talk, 
yet he showed an eager sympathy with friends in all 
their serious concerns. Thanks to his optimism, 
good humour, and cheerfulness he was a centre of 
attraction to many, who came not merely for pur- 
poses of business, but to pass the day more pleasantly. 
Little inclined to boastfulness himself, he heard 
without annoyance the self-praise of others, think- 
ing that, by indulging in it, they did no harm and 
gave earnest of high endeavour. On the other hand, 
one must not omit a reference to the dignity that 
he showed on appropriate occasions. Thus, when 
the Persian envoy who came with Calleas, the 
Lacedaemonian, handed him a letter from the 
Great King containing offers of friendship and 
hospitality, he declined to accept it. “Tell his 
Majesty,” he said to the bearer, “that there is no 
need for him to send me private letters, but, if he 
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1 Aristodemus was great-grandson of Hyllus, son of 
Heracles. Xenophon follows the Lacedaemonian account, 
according to which Aristodemus himself was leader at the 
time when the Lacedaemonians obtained Sparta (Herodotus, 
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gives proof of friendship for Lacedaemon, and good- 
will towards Greece, ] on my part will be his friend 
with all my heart. But if he is found plotting 
against them, let him not hope to have a friend in 
me, however many letters I may receive.” In this 
contempt for the king’s hospitality, as nothing in 
comparison with the approval of the Greeks, I find 
one more reason for praising Agesilaus, Admirable 
too was his opinion that it is not for the ruler with 
the deeper coffers and the longer roll of subjects to 
set himself above his rival, but for him who is the 
better leader of the better people. 

Again, an instance of his foresight that I find 
worthy of praise is this: believing it to be good for 
Greece that as many satraps as possible should 
revolt from the king, he was not prevailed on 
either by gifts or by the king’s power to accept his 
hospitality, but was careful not to give cause to 
those who wanted to revolt for mistrusting him. 

There is yet another side of his character that 
everyone must admire. It was the belief of the 
Persian king that by possessing himself of colossal 
wealth, he would put all things in subjection to 
himself. In this belief he tried to engross all the 
gold, all the silver and all the most costly things in 
the world. Agesilaus, on the contrary, adopted 
such a simple style in his home that he needed none 
of these things. If anyone doubts this, let him 
mark what sort of a house contented him, and in 
particular, let him look at the doors: one might 
imagine that they were the very doors that Aristo- 
demus, the descendant of Heracles! set up with his 


vi, 52). His sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, became the 
first joint-kings. 
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own hands in the days of his home-coming. Let him 
try to picture the scene within; note how he enter- 
tained on days of sacrifice, hear how his daughter 
" used to go down to Amyclae! in a public car. And 8 
so, thanks to this nice adjustment of his expenditure 
to his income, he was never compelled to commit 
an act of injustice for the sake of moncy. Doubtless 
it is thought noble to build oneself fortresses im- 
pregnable to an enemy: but in my Judgment it is 
far nobler to fortify one’s own soul against all 
the assaults of lucre, of pleasure, and of fear. 

IX. I will next point out the contrast between his 
behaviour and the imposture of the Persian king. 
In the first place the Persian thought his dignity 
required that he should be seldom seen: Agesilaus 
delighted to be constantly visible, believing that, 
whereas secrecy was becoming to an ugly career, the 
light shed lustre on a life of noble purpose. In the 2 
second place, the one prided himself on being 
difficult of approach: the other was glad to make 
himself accessible to all. And the one affected 
tardiness in negotiation: the other was best pleased 
when he could dismiss his suitors quickly with their 
requests granted. 3 

In the matter of personal comfort, moreover, it is 3 
worth noticing how much simpler and how much 
more easily satisfied were the tastes of Agesilaus. 
The Persian king has vintners scouring every land 
to find some drink that will tickle his palate; an 
army of cooks contrives dishes for his delight; and 
the trouble his lackeys take that he may sleep is 
indescribable. But Agesilaus, thanks to his love of 


1 To the feast of Hyacinthus; see c. ii. 17. 
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X. Eye wey ody ra ToradTa érrawea’ AynotNaov. 
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toil, enjoyed any drink that was at hand and any 
food that came his way; and any place was good 
enough to give him soft repose. Nor was he happy 4 
only in this behaviour: he was also proud to reflect 
that, while he was surrounded ‘with good cheer, he 
saw the barbarian constrained to draw from the ends 
of the world the material for his enjoyment, if he 
would live without discomfort. And it cheered 
his heart to know that he could accommodate 
himself to the divine ordering of the world, whereas 
he saw his rival shunning heat and shunning 
cold through weakness of character, imitating the 
life, not of brave men, but of the weakest of the 
brutes. 

Surely, too, he did what was seemly and dignified 6 
when he adorned his own estate with works and 
possessions worthy of a man, keeping many hounds 
and war horses, but persuaded his sister Cynisca to 
breed chariot horses, and showed by her victory that 
such a stud marks the owner as a person of wealth, 
but not necessarily of merit.'. How clearly his true 7 
nobility comes out in his opinion that a victory in 
the chariot race over private citizens would add 
not a whit to his renown; but if he held the first 
place in the affection of the people, gained the most 
friends and best all over the world, outstripped all 
others in serving his fatherland and his comrades 
and in punishing his adversaries, then he would be 
victor in the noblest and most splendid contests, and 
would gain high renown both in life and after 
death, 

X. Such, then, are the qualities for which I praise 


ou 


§ Hiero, xi. 5. 
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1 The reference is to the ceremonial hymns sung at or 
after funerals, which of course contained much that would 
not have been said or sung in the hero’s life-time. 
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Agesilaus. These are the marks that distinguish 
him, say, from the man who, lighting on a treasure, 
becomes wealthier but not wiser in business, or 
from the man who wins victory through an outbreak 
of sickness among the enemy, and adds to his success 
but not to his knowledge of strategy. The man 
who is foremost in endurance when the hour comes 
for toil, in valour when the contest calls for courage, 
in wisdom when the need is for counsel—he is the 
man, I think, who may fairly be regarded as the 
perfect embodiment of goodness. If line and rule 
are a noble discovery of man as aids to the pro- 
duction of good work, I think that the virtue of 
Agesilaus may well stand as a noble example for 
those to follow who wish to make moral goodness a 
habit. For who that imitates a pious, a just, a sober, 
a self-controlled man, can come to be unrighteous, 
unjust, violent, wanton? In point of fact, Agesilaus 
prided himself less on reigning over others than on 
ruling himself, less on leading the people against 
their enemies than on guiding them to all virtue. 
However, let it not be thought, because one whose 
life is ended is the theme of my praise, that these 
words are meant for a funeral dirge} They are far 
more truly the language of eulogy. In the first 
place the words now applied to him are the very 
same that he heard in his lifetime. And, in the 
second place, what theme is less appropriate to a 
dirge than a life of fame and a death well-timed ? 
What more worthy of eulogies than victories most 
glorious and deeds of sovereign worth? Justly may 
the man be counted blessed who was in love with 
glory from early youth and won more of it than any 
man of his age; who, being by nature very covetous 
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of honour, never once knew defeat from the day 
that he became a king; who, atter living to the 
utmost limit of human life, died without one blunder 
to his account, either concerning the men whom he 
led or in dealing with those on whom he made 
war. ue 

XI. Lropose to go through the story of his virtue 
again, and to summarize it, in order that the praise 
of it may be more easily remembered. 

Agesilaus reverenced holy places even when they 
belonged to an enemy, thinking that he ought to 
make allies of the gods no less in hostile than in 
friendly countries. 

To suppliants of the gods, even if his foes, he did 
no violence, believing it unreasonable to call robbers 
of temples sacrilegious and yet to consider those who 
dragged suppliants from altars pious men. 
>.My hero never failed to dwell on his opinion 
that the gods have pleasure in righteous deeds no 
less than in holy temples. 

In the hour of success he was not puffed_up with 
pride, but gave thanks to the gods. “He offered 
more sacrifices when confident than prayers when in 
doubt. 

He was wont to look cheerful when in fear, and 
to be humble when successful. 

Of his triends he welcomed most heartily not the 
most powerful, but the most devoted. 

He hated not the man who defended himself 
when injured, but such as showed no gratitude for 
a favour. 

He rejoiced to see the avaricious poor and to 
enrich the upright, desiring to render right more 
profitable than wrong. 
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It was his habit to associate with all sorts and con- 4 
ditions of men, but to be intimate with the good. 

Whenever he heard men praise or blame others, 
he thought that he gained as much insight into 
the character of the critics as of the persons they 
criticized. 

If friends proved deceivers he forebore to blame 
their victims, but he heaped reproaches on those who 
let an enemy deceive them; and he pronounced 
deception clever or wicked according as it was 
practised on the suspicious or the confiding. 

The praise of those who were prepared to censure 5 
faults they disapproved was pleasing to him, and he 
never resented candour, but avoided dissimulation 
like a snare. 

Slanderers he hated more than thieves, deeming 
loss of friends graver than loss of money. The mis- 6 
takes of private persons he judged leniently, because 
few interests suffer by their incompetence ; but the 
errors of rulers he treated as serious, since they lead 
to many troubles. 

Kingship, he held, demands not indolence, but 
manly virtue. 

He would not allow a statue of himself to be set 7 
up, though many wanted to give him one, but on 
memorials of his mind he laboured unceasingly, 
thinking the one to be the sculptor’s work, the 
other his own, the one appropriate to the rich, the 
other to the good. 

In the use of money he was not only just but 8 
generous, thinking that a just man may be content 
to leave other men’s money alone, but the generous 
man is required also to spend his own in the 
service of others. 
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He was ever god-fearing, believing that they who 
are living life well are not yet happy, but only they 
who have died gloriously are blessed. 


He held it a greater calamity to neglect that 9 


which is good knowingly than in ignorance. 

No fame attracted him unless he did the right 
work to achieve it. 

He seemed to me one of the few men who count 
virtue not a task to be endured but a comfort to be 
enjoyed. At any rate praise gave him more pleasure 
than money. 

Courage, as he displayed it, was joined with pru- 
dence rather than boldness, and wisdom he cultivated 
more by action than in words, 

Very gentle with friends, he was very formidable 
to enemies; and while he resisted fatigue obstinately, 
he yielded most readily to a comrade, though fair 
deeds appealed more to his heart than fair faces. 

To moderation in times of prosperity he added 
confidence in the midst of danger. 

His urbanity found its habitual expression not in 
jokes but in his manner; and when on his dignity, 
he was never arrogant, but always reasonable; at 
least, if he showed his contempt for the haughty, he 
was humbler than the average man. For he prided 
himself on the simplicity of his own dress and the 
splendid equipment of his army, on a strict limitation 
of his own needs and a boundless generosity to his 
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11 


friends. Added to this, he was the bitterest of 12 


adversaries, but the mildest of conquerors; wary with 
enemies, but very compliant to friends. 
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While ever ensuring security to his own side, he 
ever made it his business to bring to nought the 
designs of his enemy. 

By his relatives he was described as “devoted to 
his family,” by his intimates as ‘an unfailing 


friend,” ! by those who served him as “unforgetful,”’ ° 


by the oppressed as ‘a champion,” by his comrades 
in danger as “a saviour second to the gods.” ee 

In one respect, I think, he was unique. \ He 
proved that, though the bodily strength decays, the 
vigour of good men’s souls is ageless. \At any rate, 
he never wearied in the pursuit of great and 
noble glory so long as his body could support the 
vigour of his soul. What man’s youth, then, did not 
seem weaker than his old age? For who in his prime 
was so formidable to his foes as Agesilaus at the 
very limit of human life? Whose removal brought 
such welcome relief to the enemy as the death of 
Agesilaus, despite his years? Who gave such con- 
fidence to allies as Agesilaus, though now on the 
threshold of death? What young man was more 
regretted by his friends than Agesilaus, though he 
died full of years? So complete was the record of 
his service to his fatherland that it did not end even 
when he died: he was still a bountiful benefactor 
of the state when he was brought home to be laid 
in his eternal resting-place, and, having raised up 
monuments of his virtue throughout the world, was 
buried with royal ceremony in his own land? 


1 Hellenica, v. v. 45. 

? The reference is to the money which Agesilaus had 
obtained in Egypt, and which was brought to the city with 
his body. For the burial see Const. of the Lac., end. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LACEDAEMONIANS 


ZENO®OQNTO® AAKEAAIMONION 
TIOAITEIA 


I. ’AAN ey evvotoas Tore, OS 4 Lardptyn TOV 
ddvyavO pwmotdtayv Tédewr otaa SuvaTwTdTy TE 
kal dvopactotdtn é& TH “Edrdde éepavn, éOav- 
paca, Tw MOTE THOT TOUT eyéveTo ErrEL LEVTOL 
Katevonoa Ta émitndevpata Tov Yraptiatar, 
ovxére Cavpatov. 

2  Avxodpyov pevtos tov Oévta adrois Tovs 
vouous, ols recOopuevoe nvdatnovnaay, ToDTOY Kal 
Oavpatw Kal eis ta oxata copov yobpar. 
éxeivos yap ov pipnodmevos Tas aAdaS TddES, 
ara Kal évavtia yvods tails TAEioTats Tpo- 
éxovoay evdaipovia tiv matpida érébeckev. 

3 Avtixa yap mepi texvoTorias, wa && apis 
dpEwpuat, of wey addrAot Tas pedrdovoas TiKtety 
kai Karas Soxotcas Kopas TradeverOat Kal cit 
h dvvotoy petptwtat@ tpépover nal spo F 
duvatoyv puxpotir@: oivov ye pny } waprray 
dmexopevas } vdapet ypwpevas bidyouow dorep 
S€ of moAXOL TaY Tas Téxyvas exévTav ébpaioi 
eiotv, orm Kal ras Kopas of ado “EXAnves 
hpeutlovaas éproupyeiv aktodor. Tas ev ody 
ott Tpepopévas TOS Xp} TposboKhaat peyahelov 
ay Te yevvnoat; 
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CONS DTU TON “Or “THE 
LACEDAEMONIANS 


I. Ir occurred to me one day that Sparta, though 
among the most thinly populated of states, was 
evidently the most powerful and most celebrated 
city in Greece; and I fell to wondering how this 
could have happened. But when I considered the 
institutions of the Spartans, I wondered no longer. 

Lycurgus, who gave them the laws that they 
obey, and to which they owe their prosperity, I 
do regard with wonder; and I think that he reached 
the utmost limit of wisdom. For it was not by 
imitating other states, but by devising a system 
utterly different from that of most others, that he 
made his country pre-eminently prosperous. 

First, to begin at the beginning, I will take the 
begetting of children! In other states the girls 
who are destined to become mothers and are 
brought up in the approved fashion, live on the very 
plainest fare, with a most meagre allowance of 
delicacies. Wine is either withheld altogether, or, 
if allowed them, is diluted with water. The rest of 
the Greeks expect their girls to imitate the sedentary 
life that is typical of handicraftsmen-—to keep quiet 
and do wool-work. How, then, is it to be expected 
that women so brought up will bear fine children? 


1 The prose Constitution of the Lacedaemmmians by Critias 
began with the same point. See Introduction ITI. 
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THE LACEDAEMONIANS, 1. 4-8 


But Lycurgus thought the labour of slave women 4 
sufficient to supply clothing. He believed mother- 
hood to be the most important function of freeborn 
woman. Therefore, in the first place, he insisted 
on physical training for the female no less than for 
the male sex: moreover, he instituted races and 
trials-of strength for women competitors as for 
men, believing that if both parents are strong they 
produce more vigorous offspring. 

He noticed, too, that, during the time immediately 5 
succeeding marriage, it was usual elsewhere for the 
husband to have unlimited intercourse with his wife. 
The rule that he adopted was the opposite of this: for 
he laid it down that the husband should be ashamed 
to be seen entering his wife’s room or leaving “it. 
With this restriction on intercourse the desire of 
the one for the other must necessarily be increased, 
and their offspring was bound to be more vigorous 
than if they were surfeited with one another. In 6 
addition to this, he withdrew from men the right to 
take a wife whenever they chose, and insisted on 
their marrying in the prime of their manhood, be- 
lieving that this too promoted the production of fine 
children. It might happen, however, that an old 7 
man had a young wife; and he observed that old 
men keep a very jealous watch over their young wives. 
To meet these cases he instituted an entirely different 
system by requiring the elderly husband to introduce 
into his house some man whose physical and moral 
qualities he admired, in order to beget children. 
On the other hand, in case a man did not want to 8 
cohabit with his wife and nevertheless desired 
children of whom he could be proud, he made it 
lawful for him to choose a woman who was the 
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” 
EVTEKVOV Kal yevvaiay 6p@n, TEeicavTa TOV ExoVTA 
eX TavTns TexvoTroteta bat, 
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1 Ze. at Sparta. 
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THE LACEDAEMONIANS, 1. 8-11. 2 


mother of a fine family and of high birth, and if 
he obtained her husband’s consent, to make her the 
mother of his children. 

He gave his sanction to many similar arrangements. 
For the wives ! want to take charge of two households, 
and the husbands want to get brothers for their sons, 
brothers who are members of the family and share in 
its influence, but claim no part of the money. 

Thus his regulations with regard to the begetting 
of children were in sharp contrast with those of 
other states. Whether he succeeded in populating 
Sparta with a race of men remarkable for their size 
and strength anyone who chooses may judge for 
himself. 

II, Having dealt with the subject of birth, I wish 
next to explain the educational system of Lycurgus, 
and how it differs from other systems. 

In the other Greek states parents who profess to 
give their sons the best education place their boys 
under the care and control of a moral tutor 2 as soon 
as they can understand what is said to them, and 
send them to a school to learn letters, music and the 
exercises of the wrestling-ground. Moreover, they 
soften the children’s feet by giving them sandals, 
and pamper their bodies with changes of clothing ; 
and it is customary to allow them as much food as 
they can eat. 

Lycurgus, on the contrary, instead of leaving each 
father to appoint a slave to act as tutor, gave the 
duty of controlling the boys to a member of the 
class from which the highest offices are filled, in 


2 T have adopted for xa:dayeyds the term used at Oxford 
for a person who has charge of, but does not teach, an under- 
graduate. 
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XENOPHON 
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n Lal > Wy > ce 2 ‘ el 
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- 1 av, wanting in the MSS. and in 8., is twice supplied 
by Cobet. 





1 gupBodevew is the conjecture of F. Portus for cupBovaedew, 
and efpeva that of Schneider for &ppeva. The prefect took his 
meals with the class of which he had charge. But Stobaeus’ 
text runs oirdy ye why TogotToy éxew (for which read égGiew) 
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fact to the “ Warden” as he is called. He gave this 
person authority to gather the boys together, to take 
charge of them and to punish them severely in case 
of misconduct. He also assigned to him a staff of 
youths provided with whips to, chastise them when 
necessary; and the result is that modesty and 
obedience are inseparable companions at Sparta. 
Instead of softening the boys’ feet with sandals 
he required them to harden their feet by going 
without shoes. He believed that if this habit were 
cultivated it would enable them to climb hills more 
easily and descend steep inclines with less danger, 
and that a youth who had accustomed himself to 
go barefoot would leap and jump and run more 
nimbly than a boy in sandals. And instead of 4 
letting them be pampered in the matter of 
clothing, he introduced the custom of wearing 
one garment throughout the year, believing that 
they would thus be better prepared to face 
changes of heat and cold. Asto the food, he required 5 
the prefect to bring with him! such a moderate 
amount of it that the boys would never suffer from 
repletion, and would know what it was to go with 
their hunger unsatisfied ; for he believed that those 
who underwent this training would be better able to 
continue working on an empty stomach, if necessary, 
and would be capable of carrying on longer without 
extra food, if the word of command were given to 
do so: they would want fewer delicacies and would 
accommodate themselves more readily to anything 
put before them, and at the same time would enjoy 
better health. He also thought that a diet which 6 


guveBovrevey as, ‘he recommended them to eat so moderately 
that they”; and this is probably right. 
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1 Anabasis, Iv. vi. 14, 
2 At this altar the annual scourging of Spartan boys and 
youths took place, according to Plutarch and Pausanias ; but 
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made their bodies slim would do more to increase 
their height than one that consisted of flesh-forming 
food. 

On the other hand, lest they should feel too much 
the pinch of hunger,! while not giving them the oppor- 
tunity of taking what they wanted without trouble 
he allowed them to alleviate their hunger by stealing 
something. It was not on account of a difficulty in 7 
providing for them that he encouraged them to get 
their food by their own cunning. No one, I suppose, 
can fail to see that. Obviously a man who intends 
to take to thieving must spend sleepless nights and 
play the deceiver and lie in ambush by day, and 
moreover, if he means to make a capture, he must 
have spies ready. There can be no doubt then, that 
all this education was planned by him in order to 
make the boys more resourceful in getting supplies, 
and better fighting men. 

Someone may ask: But why, if he believed 8 
stealing to be a fine thing, did he have the bey who 
was caught beaten with many stripes? I reply: 
Because in all cases men punish a learner for not 
carrying out properly whatever he is taught to do. 
So the Spartans chastise those who get caught for 
stealing badly. He made it a point of honour to 9 
steal as many cheeses as possible [from the altar of 
Artemis Orthia],? but appointed others to scourge 
the thieves, meaning to show thereby that by 
enduring pain for a short time one may win 
lasting fame and felicity. It is shown herein that 


this custom seems to have no connexion with that of punish- 
ing those who were caught thieving. It is not improbable 
that the whole of this sentence is an interpolation ; if not, 
the text is corrupt beyond restoration. 
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1 4 xal S. with the MSS. : 4 was removed by Schifer. 
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where there is need of swiftness, the slothful, as 
usual, gets little profit and many troubles. 

In order that the boys might never lack a ruler 
even when the Warden was away, he gave authority 
to any citizen who chanced to-be present to require 
them to do anything that he thought right, and to 
punish them for any misconduct. This had the 
effect of making the boys more respectful; in fact 
boys and men alike respect their rulers above every- 
thing. And that a ruler might not be lacking to 
the boys even when no grown man happened to be 
present, he selected the keenest of the prefects, and 
gave to each the command of a division. And so 
at Sparta the boys are never without a ruler. 


Ithink I ought to say something also about intimacy !2 


with boys, since this matter also has a bearing on 
education. In other Greek states, for instance 
among the Boeotians, man and boy live together, 
like married people ;! elsewhere, among the Eleians, 
for example, consent is won by means of favours. 
Some, on the other hand, entirely forbid suitors to 
talk with boys. 

The customs instituted by Lycurgus were opposed 
to all of these. If someone, being himself an honest 
man, admired a boy’s soul and tried to make of him 
an ideal friend without reproach and to associate 
with him, he approved, and believed in the excellence 
of this kind of training. But if it was clear that the 
attraction lay in the boy’s outward beauty, he banned 
the connexion as an abomination ; and thus he purged 
the relationship of all impurity, so that in Lacedae- 
mon it resembled parental and brotherly love, 


« Symposium, viii. 34 
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I am not surprised, however, that people refuse 
to believe this. For in many states the laws are 
not opposed to the indulgence of these appe- 
tites. 

I have now dealt with the Spartan system of edu- 
cation, and that of the other Greek states. Which 
system turns out men more obedient, more respectful, 
and more strictly temperate, anyone who chooses 
may once more judge for himself. 

III. When a boy ceases to be a child, and begins 
to be a lad, others release him from his moral tutor 
and his schoolmaster: he is then no longer under 
a ruler and is allowed to go his own way. Here 
again Lyecurgus introduced a wholly different 
system. For he observed that at this time of life 
self-will makes strong root in a boy’s mind, a 
tendency to insolence manifests itself, and a keen 
appetite for pleasure in different forms takes posses- 
sion of him. At this stage, therefore, he imposed on 
him a ceaseless round of work, and contrived a con- 


stant round of occupation. The penalty for shirking 3 


the duties was exclusion from all future honours. 
He thus caused not only the public authorities, but 
their relations also to take pains that the lads did 
not incur the contempt of their fellow citizens by 
flinching from their tasks. . 

Moreover, wishing modesty to be firmly rooted 
in them, he required them to keep their hands 
under their cloaks, to walk in silence, not to look 
about them, but to fix their eyes on the ground. 
The effect of this rule has been to prove that even 
in the matter of decorum the male is stronger than 


the female sex. At any rate you would expect a5 
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axoveats 7} Tay AB.vev, ytTov 8 ay Supara 
peTaoTpewaus 4 Toy Narnev, aidnpovertépous 
& av .adtovs Hynoato ral avTov Tay év Tots 
ardor mapbevar. Kat émerSav eis TO peririov 
xe adixovrat, ayanntov avtadv cal TO épwrnbev 
axoveat, 

Kal tév pév ad tradicewy obtws éepernOn. 

IV. Ilept ye pay trav iBovrwyv todw pdduota 
éamroveace, vopitov TovTous, é yévouvT0 olous 
bei, elo Tov pérew éml ro dryadov TH TONE. 
opay ody, ols av padiota pidovecxia eyyevnras, 
TOUTeY Kal xopovs aftaxpoatotatous yeyvopevous 
kal yuELKoUs ayavas afiobeatorarous, evopster, 
ei kal tovs nBadvtas cupBdadrot eis Eptv treEpi 
apeths, otws adv nal rovtovs él wrétoTov 
adixveicOat avipayabias. ws odv tovtovs ad 
auvéBarev, éEnynaopat. 

Alpodvrat toivuy adtay ot édopot éx TaY axpa- 
Lovtwy tpeis advdpas: odtat 8é isrmaypérat Ka- 
Robvrar. tovrwy S éxactos avdpas éxatov 
KaTanreyet, Siacadnvilor, dtov évexa Tovs pev 
mpottpa, Tous 6&€ amroboxyidter. ot ody BN Tuy- 
Xavovtes: Tey Kahov ToreLovat TOUS TE amoaret- 
Aacw avuTovs Kal Tots aipeBeiow ave abtav, 
Kat mapapuardt rove ty GAANNOUS, édv Te Tapa TH 
Kara vourtopevra padioupydc. 

Kal airn 8 yiyvetas 4 Oeopikectdatyn Te Kai 





1 Longinus and Stobaeus quote this with épOadpois, “eyes,” 
in place of @aAduos, ‘‘ bridal chambers ” ; and the former cen- 
sures the use of rap@évwy for xopdv, meaning ‘‘ pupils ” of the 
eye. 

2 Cyropacdia, WU. i. 22, 
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stone image to utter a sound sooner than those 
lads; you would sooner attract the attention of a 
bronze figure ; you might think them more modest 
even than a young bride in the bridal chamber.! 
When they have taken their place at a public meal, 
you must be content if you can get an answer to 
a question. 

Such was the care that he bestowed on the 
growing lads. 

IV. For those who had reached the prime of life 
he showed by far the deepest solicitude. For he 
believed that if these were of the right stamp they 
must exercise a powerful influence for good on the 
state. He saw that where the spirit of rivalry? is 2 
strongest among the people, there the choruses are 
most worth hearing and the athletic contests afford 
the finest spectacle. He believed, therefore, that 
if he could match the young men together in a 
strife of valour, they too would reach a high level 
of manly excellence. I will proceed to explain, 
therefore, how he instituted matches between the 
young men. 

The Ephors, then, pick out three of the very best 3 
among them. These three are called Commanders of 
the Guard. Each of them enrols a hundred others, 
stating his reasons for preferring one and rejecting 
another. The result is that those who fail to win 4 
the honour are at war both with those who sent 
them away and with their successful rivals ; and they 
are on the watch for any lapse from the code of 
honour. 

Here then you find that kind of strife that is 5 


3 Cyropaedia, Vi. ii. 26. 
1g 
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mohutiK@TaTH pus, ey i amobédernrat pev & Sei 
mouely Tov dyabov, xwpis oe éxdrepou agKovaw, 
Srws ael xpatia Tot écovTat, éav 6é te 8én, «ad 
&va apnfouer Th wore wavtl obéver. avdyen 
ow avtois Kal eveEias empeeio bar. cal yap 
muKTevovat did THY épu dtrov ay cup PRdrwae 
Suadvew pévroe Tous Haxouévous Tas 6 Tapa- 
yevopevos xuptos. iy 8é Tis areh Te Svadvovte, 
ayet avtov 6 TaLrdovejos él Tous epopous: of be 
Enptotos peyareiws, xabtotavar Sovropevor els 
TO pntoTe opynv ToD pH meiGecOar Tois vopors 
KpaThoat, 

Tots ye pay tay ABntixny rtxiav twemTepa- 
koow, €& dv Hon Kal al péyiotar dpyal Kabi- 
oTavrat, of pev adrov ” LAXHVEs apeddvTes adTav 
TO laxvos ets ériperciobas otpatevecOar Gums 
autols émitattovaw, 6 dé Auxodpyos Tois TyAE- 
KOUTOLS voutLaV éToinae KAAALOTOV Elva TO Onpay, 
el uy Te Snudotoy KwAvOL, OTws SvvavTO Kal 
obror pndey Arrov Tay 7Bovrwv oTpati@Tixods 
TOVvOUS dropépery. : 

V. “A yey obv éxdotn prenia. evopod ernaev 6 
Aveotpyos éritnSevpata, oXE ov cipytat: olay 
dé xal race Siaitay katecxetace, viv TeLpacopar 
Siunyeto Oat, 

Aunoipyos Tolvuy maparaBeov Tous Eraptidras 
dorep Tous adrous * "EXAnvas olxos oxnvoivras, 
yrous év TovTOW TAEicTa padioupyeia Pat el$ TO 
davepov eEjryaye TA cucKyvia, oUTwS IyoULEVOS 





1 Horsemanship, ii. 1. 
2 Lit. ‘moved the Syskania out into the open.” See 


Introduction III. 
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dearest to the gods, and in the highest sense 
political—the strife that sets the standard of a 
brave man’s conduct; and in which either party 
exerts itself to the end that it may never fall below 
its best, aud that, when the time comes, every 
member of it may support the state with all his 
might.1 And they are bound, too, to keep themselves 6 
fit, for one effect ofthe strife is that they spar when- 
ever they meet; but anyone present has a right to 
part the combatants. If anyone refuses to obey the 
mediator the Warden takes him to the Ephors ; and 
they fine him heavily, in order to make him realize 
that he must never yield to a sudden impulse to 
disobey the laws. 

To come to those who have passed the time of 7 
youth, and are now eligible to hold the great offices 
ofstate. While absolving these from the duty of 
bestowing further attention on their bodily strength, 
the other Greeks require them to continue serving 
inthearmy. But Lycurgus established the principle 
that for citizens of that age, hunting was the noblest 
occupation, except when some public duty pre- 
vented, in order that they might be able to stand 
the fatigues of soldiering as well as the younger men, 

V. I have given a fairly complete account of 
the institutions of Lycurgus so far as they apply 
to the successive stages of life. I will now try to 
describe the system that he established for all 
alike. 

Lycurgus found the Spartans boarding at home 2 
like the other Greeks, and came to the conclusion 
that the custom was responsible for a great deal of 
misconduct. He therefore established the public 
messes outside in the open,? thinking that this 
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Heer” ay TapaBaiverBar Ta. mpooTarTopera. 
3 Kal oitov ner érakey adtois, ws pyre omepTAn- 
potia bat pajre évdeels vireo Ban. TAN bé Kal 
mapddoya yiryverau dé Tay aypevopeveov: ot bé 
TOV votot éorwy de Kal dprov dvtimapaBadrovoww 
ote oure Epnpos TOTE 7) tpdmeta Bpotav yi- 
yrerat, éor av Stacknrdcw, ouTE wohvddrravos. 
4 Kal pop Tob TOTOU dmoratoas Tas? dvayxaias 
TOTES, ai odddrovar mev odépara, opirrouar 
be yropas, epixev erate Sean é Exaaros rivet, 
obrw vouitwv aBraBéotatoy te Kal Adiotov 
ToTOV ylyverbau. 
Oita ye pip ova KNVOUVTOY Tos av Tis h OT 
ixvelas 4 oivodruryias 9 avrov % olxov SiapBei- 
6 pete ; Kal yap én ev pev Tais adddaus mOdeoty @s 
TO TOAD Ol HALKES GrAyroUS ouvetst, pel” avTrep 
Kal éAaxiory aids Tapayiyveras 6 bé Aveobpyos 
év TH Lrdpry avépite matdeterIar Ta TOMA 
Tous vewTépous om6 THS Tov yepauTépav éumretpias. 
6 kal yap én émexe@piov év Tots perutiors Aéyer Iau 
6 Te ap Kaos TI év TH TONEL Toujon” aor’ exe 
HKlora, bev bBpu, iieugra be mapowiav, Hxora 
7 O€ aicxpoupyiav Kal aicxpororyiay eyyiryvea Bar. 
dyad ye pay dmepyaverat Kat Trade 7 ee 
aitnots TepiTrateiy Te yap dvayxndlovtar év TH 
oixabe adddm cab pny Td b1rd olvou pr opar- 
NeoOar emipercioOas, eiddtes, Ott ovx evOaTep 


1 ye Stephanus: re S. with the MSS. 
3 ras Madvig: rés odx S. with the MSS. 





1 At the public meals each had his own cup: there was no 
passing of cups along as at Athens and elsewhere. Critias in 
Athenaeus, x. 432 p and xi. 4635, 
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would reduce disregard of orders to a minimum. 
The amount of food he allowed was just enough to 
prevent them from getting either too much or too 
little to eat. But many extras are supplied from the 
spoils of the chase; and for these rich men some- 
times substitute wheaten bread. Consequently the 
board is never bare until the company breaks up, 
and never extravagantly furnished. Another of his 
reforms was the abolition of compulsory drinking,1 
which is the undoing alike of body of mind. But 
he allowed everyone to drink when he was thirsty, 
believing that drink is then most harmless and most 
welcome. 

Now what opportunity did these public messes 
give a man to ruin himself or his estate by gluttony 
or wine-bibbing? Note that in other states the 
company usually consists of men of the same age, 
where modesty is apt to be conspicuous by its absence 
from the board. But Lycurgus introduced mixed 
companies? at Sparta, so that the experience of the 
elders might contribute largely to the education of 
the juniors. In point of fact, by the custom of the 
country the conversation at the public meals turns 
on the great deeds wrought in the state, and so there 
is little room for insolence or drunken uproar, for 
unseemly conduct or indecent talk, And the system 
of feeding in the open has other good results. They 
must needs walk home after the meal, and, of course, 
must take good care not to stumble under the 
influence of drink (for they know that they will not 


2 Something appears to be lost after avéu:ite. Schneider 


suggested dvéuite ras hAwkias dore, ‘mixed the ages, so 
that.” 
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edeivouv eaTapevodae’ Kal TH opgun dca nuépa 
xXpnaréow ovdé yap bro havod Tov Ete &udpoupov 
éFeots mopeverOat. 

8 Karapabov ye pay 6 Aveodpyos kal ore dims 
Tay abréoy oiteov oi pev Scarrovovpevor ely pot Te 
Kal eboapxot cal eipwarot elow, a & arovot 
mepvonpévot Te Kal aioxpoi Kal doGevels ava- 
faivovtar, ovdé TovTov nuédrnoev, GAX évvowy, 
ote Kal drav avtés Tis m7 éavtod yvepn ptro- 
Tovn, apKxouvTas 70 copa éxov dvagaiverat, 
érérake tov del mpeoBitatov éy TO yuvacin 
éxdat@? émipereta bat Os py movous avrois * 

9 éddrrous Tov citiwy yiyvecOar. Kal éuod par 
ovd’ ev TovT@ oparfvat Boxed. ove ay oby 
padicos ¥é TUS _eupoe Sraptiatev ovre iryvewo- 
Tepous ore Tos Twpact Xpnotwwrépovs: opolws 
yap amo TE TOV CKEAOY Kal ATO YELpaY Kal amo 
i dy yupvafovrae. 

"Evavtia ye pay eyveo kal tade Tols 
seen év pep yap Tais adraus moheat Tey 
éavtob Exaoros kal maidev cal oixet@v Kai 
Xenpareov apxovew" 0 be Aveotpyos xata- 
oKevdaat Bovddpevos, as dv pndev Bdamrovtes 
amoNavorey Tt Ot morirat addy ov dyador, € érroi- 
noe taidwv éxacToy Opotos TOV EaUTOD Kal Toy 

2 addorpicov apxew. bray Sé THs. iS, Ore obras 
marépes elat tev maidey, @ ay adTos apxet, avarynn 
oT MS apxeu, womep av Kat TOY éavToU apxerOar 
Bowdowro. hy bé TL mais TOTE TANYAS AaBov 

dddov Katelin Tpos Tov matépa, aloxpov 


 éxdore MSS.: 8. reads éxdorwy with Hermann. 
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stay on at the table); and they must do in the dark 
what they do inthe day. Indeed, those whoare still in 
the army are not even allowed a torch to guide them. 

Lycurgus had also observed the effects of the 
same rations on the hard worker and the idler; that 
the former has a fresh colour, firm flesh and plenty of 
vigour, while the latter looks puffy, ugly and weak. 
He saw the importance of this; and reflecting that 
even a man who works hard of his own will because it 
is his duty to do so, looks in pretty good condition, he 
required the senior for the time being in every 
gymnasium to take care that the tasks set should be 
not too small for the rations allowed. And I think 
that in this matter too he succeeded. So it would 
not be easy to find healthier or handier men than the 
Spartans. For their exercises train the legs, arms 
and neck equally. 

VI. In the following respects, again, his institutions 
differ from the ordinary type. In most states every 
man has control of his own children, servants and 
goods. Lycurgus wanted to secure that the citizens 
should get some advantage from one another with- 
out doing any harm. He therefore gave every 
father authority over other men’s children as well 
as over his own. When a man knows that fathers 
have this power, he is bound to rule the children 
over whom he exercises authority as he would wish 
his own to be ruled.!_ If a boy tells his own father 
when he has been whipped by another father, it is 


1 The text of this sentence is open to suspicion, obra 
warépes can hardly be sound. 


? The text as altered by Hug. ; wévous is highly probable: 
the MSS. have és whrore abrol éAdrrous, and S. merely omits 
abrol, but this is not satisfactory. 
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éor wy ovK adras TAnyas euBarrewy 76 viel, 
ob Tia TEevoUaL addy ous undév aicxpov Tpoc- 
TATTEW TOUS masoiv. 


3 ‘Erroinge bé kal oixéraus, et THs SenGein, xypjcbat 


Kal Tots anor pious. Kab xuvav bé OnpevTexav 
ouviyye . koweviay" Gore ot pep deopevoe Tapaxa- 
Aobary € ert Pipa, o 0 8€ un) auros oxXona Sov 78€os 
exTreumet. Kat imrrots bé eoavtas Xpavras f) 
yap dabevicas 4 SenBels 6 ONNMATOS a TaXD ToL 
Bourn Gels agicéa Bat, nv mou ién tmmov évra, 
AaPov kal Xpnodpevos Karas dmonaiaTnatv. 

4 (08 pay ovo’ éxeivo ye Tapa Tots ardats elOuc- 
pévov érroingey émiTndever Oar, érov yap ap bm 
Oijpas dyreaDévres den Pace Tey éritnbdeiwr, Av ») 
guverKevac wévoe TUXWOL, kal evtaia enue Tos 
Mev Temapevous KaTaneim ew Ta TETOLN EVA, TOUS 
be Seopévous dvolEavtas Ta onpavtTpa, AaBovTas 
bcwv dv déwvrau, TnENvapevous katadurety. ToL 
yapoby obtos peradidovres adrprols Ka ot Ta 
paxpa exovres peTEXOUL TavTev Tav ev TH 
XOpa, omoTav TivES denPaaw. . 

VII. "Evavtia ve pay Kal Trade tois adAots 
"EAAq ot karéatnoey o Avxoipyos € év tH Lrdpry 
vouepa. év pep yap Sijrov Tais adraus Tore 
TavTes _xpnparifovtar 6 Scov Suvavrat o pev yap 
yewpyel, o oe vauednpel, 68 éumopeverat, oi de 

2 Kal aro TeXvOY Tpépovtar év bé TH Xadpty 6 6 
Avxotpyos Tots édevOépors TOV pév dudl xpn- 
patio poy ametire undevos dntecOat, dca be édev- 


2 4.e. so much of it as remained over, 
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a disgrace if the parent does not give his son 
another whipping. So completely do they trust 
one another not to give any improper orders to the 
children. 

He also gave the power of using other men’s 
servants in case of necessity; and made sporting 
dogs common property to this extent, that any 
who want them invite their master, and if he is 
engaged himself he is glad to send the hounds. 
A similar plan of borrowing is applied to horses also; 
thus a man who falls ill or wants a carriage or 
wishes to get to some place quickly, if he sees a 
horse anywhere, takes and uses it carefully and duly 
restores it. 

There is yet another among the customs instituted 
by him which is not found in other communities. 
It was intended to meet the needs of parties belated 
in the hunting-field with nothing ready to eat. He 
made a rule that those who had plenty should leave 
behind the prepared food, and that those who needed 
food should break the seals, take as much as they 
wanted, seal up the rest and leave it behind. The 
result of this method of going shares with one 
another is that even those who have but little 
receive a share of all that the country yields when- 
ever they want anything. 

VII. Nor does this exhaust the list of the customs 
established by Lycurgus at Sparta that are contrary 
to those of the other Greeks. In other states, I 
suppose, all men make as much money as they can. 
One is a farmer, another a ship-owner, another a 
merchant, and others live by different handicrafts. 
But at Sparta Lycurgus forbade freeborn citizens to 
have anything to do with business affairs. He insisted 
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Gepiav tais moAcor TapacKevdle, Tadta étake 

3 pova épya attav vopiferv. kab yap 5% ti wrobTOS 
éxel ye oTrovdaaTéos, tvOa toa pev épev eis Ta. 
emitydeia, opotes bé diartacdar takas éroinge 
py joumabeias & évexa XenpaTtoy opéyerOar ; : adda 
pay ovd ipatiov ye eveca XpnwatvaTéoy ov yap 
éaOijros Tohuredeia, ara TpaTos eveEia Koo- 

4 pobvTat. ouoe pay Tob ye eis TOUS avaxnvous } 
exetv datravay Xpjpara a0 poraréov, € ével TO TO 
TWHATL movobyTa apereiy Tous guvoyTas evSo£o- 
TEpov émoinger 4 To damavavta,” émideiEas TO 
peev Puxis, 70 O€ TAOUTOU Epyop. 

6 To ye pay é& adixwv XpnwativerOar ral. év 
roils ToLovTots Stexddhuce. mpartov pep yap vo- 
Hig pa ToLODTOY KATETTGATO, é Sexduveov 3 povov 
ay eis oixiay eiced Gov oUTe dearroras ouTe oixéras 
AdOou Kal yap yopas peydrys kal apd&ns dryco- 

6 vis béo:7’ av. xpuatov rye aay Kal apyvpiov 
epevvarar, kal ay Tt Tov pavh, 0 éywv Snurodras. 
Tl obv av éxet XPywATLG Hos arrovdatoro, eva 7 
KTHows mwrelous AUTAS 4 7 Xpijows evppocdvas 
TApeXel ; 

VIII. ’AdAa yap OTe pep ev Lmdptn padiora 
meifovrat tals apxats Te Kal Tols vo pots, iopev 
Graves. éym@ mevtos ovd’ eyxerpyoar olwas mp6 
tepov tov Avxodpyov tautny ty evtatiav4 


1 gvexa, which S. adds after svcxqvovs‘with the MSS., was 
removed by Weiske. 

2 Samaveavra Morus: daravavras S. with the MSS. 

3 Sexduvev Dindorf; Séka pyoy 8. with the MSS. 

* ebratlay Dindorf: evetiay S. with the MSS. 





1 Agesilaus, ix. 6, 
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on their regarding as their own concern only those 
activities that make for civic freedom. Indeed, 
how should wealth be a serious object there, when 
he insisted on equal contributions to the food supply 
and on the same standard of living for all, and thus 
cut off the attraction of money for indulgence’ sake ? 
Why, there is not even any need of money to spend 
on cloaks: for their adornment is due not to the 
price of their clothes, but to the excellent condition 
of their bodies. Nor yet is there any reason for 
amassing money in order to spend it on one’s mess- 
mates; for he made it more respectable to help 
one’s fellows by toiling with the body than by 
spending money,! pointing out that toil is an employ- 
ment of the soul, spending an employment of 
wealth. 

By other enactments he rendered it impossible to 
make money in unfair ways. In the first place the 
system of coinage that he established was of such a 
kind that even a sum of ten minae? could not be 
brought into a house without the master and the 
servants being aware of it: the money would fill a 
large space and need a wagon to draw it. Moreover, 
there is a right of search for gold and silver, and, in 
the event of discovery, the possessor is fined. Why, 
then, should money-making be a preoccupation in a 
state where the pains of its possession are more than 
the pleasures of its enjoyment? 

VIII. To continue: we all know that obedience 
to the magistrates and the laws is found in the 
highest degree in Sparta. For my part, however, 
I think that Lycurgus did not so much as attempt 


2 Some £40. 
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KaBtatdvat, Tply apoyvmpovas émotjacato Tous 
Kpatiatous Tay év TH woAE. Texpaipopar &€ 
Tavra, OTe év pe tals dddats Tédeow ot 
Suvat@tepot ode Bovrovta Soxeiv Tas dpyas 
poBetcbar, adrAra vouiLovar todto avedevOepov 
elvat., év 68 TH Lardptyn oi Kpdtictou Kal brép- 
YovTat padtata Tas apyas Kal T@® Tatrewvol eivar 
Heyadvvovrat Kal T@ btav Kad@vtat TpéxorTes 
adyra py Badifovtes vrraxoverv, vopitortes, Hv 
avtot KaTapywat Tov ofodpa TweiGer Oat, MpecBat 
Kal TOUS aXAOUS* Omep Kal yeyevynTas. 

Hinds S€ cal tv tis épopetas Sivauw Tovs 
avTovs ToUTOUS GUyKaTacKEevdcal, éreiTEp Eyrw- 
cav TO TrelGecOar péyiotov ayabov elvar Kal év 
mode Kal év otpatia Kal ev oik@ bow yap peitw 
Sivayuv exor1 4 apy, TocovT@m paAXrov ryn- 
TavTo auTny Kal KaTamAN~EW TOUS ToAiTas TOD 
umaxovety. épopot ovdv ixavol pév eiat Enusovv 
év av BovrAwvras, Kuptoe 8 éxmrpatrev Tapayphyua, 
Kuptoe 66 Kal dpyortas peTakd katatavcar® Kal 
elpEat ye Kal mept THs Wuyis els ayava xata- 
oTioa. tooaitny 6é éxovtes Sivayty oby 
@omep ai rat TOES Got TOds aipePévTas del 
yw ‘ wv ee a rs > ? LA 
apxew TO €TOS omws av Bovrwvrar, arr womep 
oi TUpavvot Kal of év Tois yumriKois ayo 
éemiaTatat, iv Tia aicOdvwvtat TapavopodyTa 
Ti, ev0us Tapayphua xoddlover. 

TloAAay dé xal ddAwv éyT@v pnyYavnpatov 
Karav T@ AvKovpye eis TO TeiPerOat Tots vouots 


1 Yyo: Dindorf: ge: 8S. with MSS. 
2 karamadoa Stobaeus: nal xararavoa: 8, with the MSS. 
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to introduce this habit of discipline until he had 
secured agreement among the most important men 
in the state. I base my inference on the following * 
facts. In other states the most powerful citizens do 
not even wish it to be thought that they fear the 
magistrates: they believe such fear to be a badge 
of slavery. But at Sparta the.most important men 
show the utmost deference to the magistrates: they 
pride themselves on their humility, on running 
instead of walking to answer any call, in the belief 
that, if they lead, the rest will follow along the path 
of eager obedience. And so it has proved. 

{t is probable also that these same citizens helped 
to set up the office of Ephor, having come to the 
conclusion that obedience is a very great blessing 
whether in a state or an army or a household. For 
they thought that the greater the power of these 
magistrates the more they would impress the minds 
of the citizens.!. Accordingly, the Ephors are com- 
petent to fine whom they choose, and have authority 
to enact immediate payment: they have authority 
also to deprive the magistrates of office, and even to 
imprison and prefer a capital charge against them. 
Possessing such wide power they do not, like other 
states, leave persons elected to office to rule as they 
like throughout the year, but in common with 
despots and the presidents of the games, they no 
sooner see anyone breaking the law than they 
punish the offender. 

Among many excellent plans contrived by Lycur- 
gus for encouraging willing obedience to the laws 


1 rod twaxovery is omitted inthe translation. It can hardly 
be right ; Schneider removed it, and Cobet proposed eis 7d 
iwaxovelv, ‘so as to make them obedient. sa 
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éOéxew tTovs woditas, év Tos KaddloToLs Kai 
TOUTO pot Soxet elvat, bre ov T porepov an édwxe 7 
TArnBee TOUS vopous, mply dow ou Tots kpario- 
TOUS els Aehgous eMNpPETO TOV Dear, él A@ov Kal 
dipervov cin Th Larapty TeOouevy ols adtos COnxe 
voor. érel O avetAXe TO Tavtl apevov elvat, 
TOTE am édwxer, ou povov dvopov ANAG Kal avoorov 
els 76 mvdoxprHatots vomots 7 meiBeo Ban. 

IX, “A Evov dé Tov Avgovpyou kal Tobe arya- 
aOivat, TO xarepyacad bar év TH mONEt aipeta- 
TEpov eivar Tov Kady Odvatov ari 70d aiaxpod 
Biov: Kal yap 61 é ema KOT OV Tes ay edpoe petous 
am obvnaKovTas TouTeY tev é« Tod , poRepob 

2 ar oxo pely aipovpever. OS Tarnbes elmeiy Kal 
ererac TH dperh to} oaberbat els Tov mrebw 
Xpovov MaXXov i] TH Kawige cal yap pawv Kab 
notov kal evropwrépa Kal _taxupotépa. Siprov 
dé 6 bri Kal evxrELa padtora éretat TH apeTH Kab 
yap cuppayety Tws TavtTes TOS dryabots Bov- 
AovTat. 

3 "He pevrot Hore tabta ryiryver Oat é éunxaviaaro, 
Kal TOUTO kadov [t) mapahuTety. éxelvos tolvuy 
capes maperKevace TOUS pev ayadots evdacpoviay, 

4 Tots 6€ Kakois kaxodatpoviay. év pev yap Tais 
aAXxas modeoty moray Tes KaKoS yevntat, émi- 
Know povov éyer Kaos elvat, dryopater 6 ép 7 
avT@ o weakos Tayab@ Kal xdOnrar Kal yupea- 
terar, édy BovrAntar év bé 7H Aaxedaipove Tas 


1 +) added by Morus: S. omits with the MSS. 





1 Herodotus i. 65. 
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among the citizens, I think one of the most excellent 
was this: before delivering his laws to the people 
he paid a visit to Delphi,! accompanied by the most 
important citizens, and inquired of the god whether 
it was desirable and better for Sparta that she 
should obey the laws that he himself had framed. 
Only when the god answered that it was better in 
every way did he deliver them, after enacting that 
to refuse obedience to laws given by the Pythian god 
was not only unlawful, but wicked. 

IX. The following achievement of Lycurgus, 
again, deserves admiration. He caused his people 
to.choose an honourable death in preference to a 
disgraceful life. And, in fact, one would find on 
consideration that they actually lose a smaller pro- 
portion of their men than those who prefer to retire 
from the danger zone. To tell the truth, escape 
from premature death more generally goes with 
valour than with cowardice: for valour is actually 
easier and pleasanter and more resourcefu] and 
mightier.2 And obviously glory adheres to the 
side of valour, for all men want to ally themselves 
somehow with the brave. 

However, it is proper not to pass over the means 
by which he contrived to bring about this result. 
Clearly, what he did was to ensure that the brave 
should have happiness, and the coward misery. For 
in other states when a man proves a coward, the only 
consequence is that he is called a coward. He goes 
to the same market as the brave man, sits beside 
him, attends the same gymnasium, if he chooses. 
But in Lacedaemon everyone would be ashamed to 

\ 
? The sentiment is taken from Tyrtaeus. 
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pep ay tes aloxuvdein Tov KaKkov cvoKnvoy mapa 
AaBeiv, was 8’ dy év raraicpart ouyyupvacriy. 
ToAAdKis 8 a To.odTos cal Starpoupévwy Tous 
avric parprobyras aYopiaTos mepuyiryverar Kal év 
xopois & els Tas érroverdia Tous Xopas amehat- 
veTaly cal Biv év dois TapaxwpntEeov aire kal 
ev Oaxors Kal Tois vewTépors UravagTaréoy, kal 
Tas mev TMpcanKovaas Kopas oixar Operréov Kal 
ravras THs avavdpeias! aitiay dpextéov, yuvar- 
Kos O€ Keviy éoriay meptomTéoy® Kai dua ToUTOU 
fnutav dmortaTéov, umapov bé ob mravntéov 
ovee ptpnTéov TOUS dveyehytous, a TANyas ome 
TOV dpewvovary Anmréov. eyo pev Sy Toradrys 
TOIS KaKxols atlas érixerperns ovdev Oavpdto 
70 wpoatpeicbat éexet Oavatov aytt Tod obTws | 
atipou Te kal érovediatov Biov. 

X. Kahds bé pot Soxee a Aveodpyos vopobe- 
Theat Kai H mex pe yrjpes doxoir’ ay apern. emt 
yap T@ réppare Tob Biov THY xplow | THS yepov- 
Tlas m pools érroinge pndé ev TO 70% dpenet- 
obat TH earoxayatiay. dkudyastov & avrod wal 
70 emixoupheat TO TOV ayabar ipa Gets yap 
Tovs yépovTas Kuplous Tov mepl Ths puxis ayb- 
vos duémpatev evTipoTepov elva TO Yyhpas Tis 
TOV dxpatoyTay pouns. eixotws Sé ToL Kal 
aorovedatetat obros 6 ayov padiara Tov ave po- 
Teo. wanrol wey yap kai ot yuppixol: adn’ 
obror bev coparoy eiaiv: 6 bé mepl THs yepovtias 
ayo uxyev dyalay Kpiow Tapéxet, bow oup 
KpeiTT@y WUXI) THUATOS, TOTOUTH Kal oi arydvES 


1 dvdpefas S. with the better MSS. 
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have a coward with him at the mess or to be matched 
with him in a wrestling bout. Often when sides are 5 
picked for a game of ball he is the odd man left out: 
in the chorus he is banished to the ignominious 
place; in the streets he is bound to make way: 
when he occupies a seat he must needs give it up, 
even to a junior; he must support his spinster 
relatives at home and must explain to them why they 
are old maids: he must make the best of a fireside 
without a wife, and yet pay forfeit for that: he may not 
stroll about with a cheerful countenance, nor behave 
as though he were a man of unsullied fame, or else 
he must submit to be beaten by his betters. Small 6 
wonder, I think, that where such a load of dishonour 
is laid on the coward, death seems preferable to a 
life so dishonoured, so ignominious. 

X. The law by which Lycurgus encouraged the 
practice of virtue up to old age is another excellent 
measure in my opinion. By requiring men to face the 
ordeal of election to the Council of Elders near the 
end of life, he prevented neglect of high principles 
even in old age. Worthy of admiration also is the pro- 2 
tection that he afforded to the old age of good men. 
For the enactment by which he made the Elders 
judges in trials on the capital charge caused old age to 
be held in greater honour than the full vigour of man- 
hood, And surely it is natural that of all contests 3 
in the world this should excite the greatest zeal. 
For noble as are the contests in the Games, they 
are merely tests of bodily powers. But the contest 
for the Council judges souls whether they be good. 
As much then, as the soul surpasses the body, so 





* weptomréoy Dindorf: od xepiorréor S. with the MSS. 
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ot Tov  woyav 4 of TOV cwopdtor akiorrovéac- 
TOTEpOL. 

4 Tode ye pny tod Aveotpyou mas od peyddws 
aEtov ayaoOjvat ; Os érerdy xatéuaber, Ore Orrov+ 
ot Bovdopevor emeperodvTar THs aperas ovx 
ixavot eit Tas matpiéas ake, exelvos ev TH 
Lrdpty judyKace Snpooia mavTas Taocas aoKely 
TAS aperas. womep ow idt@Tat idtwrav d1a- 
pépovaty apeTH of daxovvtes TOY dwEedovvTOD, 
obras Kai} Sraprn EiKOTWS TAT GY TOV mohewv 
apeTh Stapéper, pov Snpooig erutndevovea THY 

5 kahoxaryabiar. ov yap KaKeivo Kanon, 70 TOV 
adhe TONEwY Koralova av, ip tis Te ETEpos 
érepov abixh, éxeivov Snuias yn éddt Tavs émt- 
Geivat, eb TES pavepos ein aperav Tob as Bedrec- 

6 Tos elvar; éevoputte yap, as founev, umd pep Tov 
avbparodilopévor tivas } arootepovvT@y TL 4 
KNertovTay Tous BrarToévous povoy adixeto Pat, 
bro 66 TOV KaKGv Kal dvavipwv Oras Tas TONES 
mpodidoabat. @oTe eixoTws Eworye Soxel TovTos 
peyiatas Enpias émeBeivar. 

7 ErréOnKe 8 «al THY dvuToaTatov avaynny 
doeiv dmacay wodeTiKny aperny. Tois pep yap 
Ta vojtpa, extedodowy OMoiws atace THY modu 
oixelav eroinge cal ovdév uTehoyicaro ouTE 
TWLATWY OTE Xpnudrav agOéverav: ef b€ Ts 
amrodethdaete Tov Ta vouLma Siarroveia baz, Tou- 
Tov exeivos amébeEe pndé vopitecOat Ete Tav 
ouotey eva. 

8 ‘AANA yap STL pev TaraLoTaTOL ObTOL of YoOpoE 


2 Src Zorw 8rov S. with Morus, 
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much more worthy are the contests of the soul to 
kindle zeal than those of the body. 


Again, the following surely entitles the work of 4 


Lycurgus to high admiration. He observed that 
where the cult of virtue is left to voluntary effort, 
the virtuous are not strong enough to increase the 
fame of their fatherland. So he compelled all 
men at Sparta to practise all the virtues in public 
life. And therefore, just as private individuals differ 
from one another in virtue according as they practise 
or neglect it, so Sparta, as a matter of course, sur- 
passes all other states in virtue, because she alone 
makes a public duty of gentlemanly conduct. For 
was not this too a noble rule of his, that whereas 
other states punish only for wrong done to one’s 
neighbour, he inflicted penalties no less severe on 
any who openly neglected to live as good a life as 
possible? For he believed, it seems, that enslave- 
ment, fraud, robbery, are crimes that injure only the 
victims of them; but the wicked man and the 
coward are traitors to the whole body politic. And 
so he had good reason, I think, for visiting their 
offences with the heaviest penalties. 

And he laid on the people the duty of practising the 
whole virtue of a citizen as a necessity irresistible. 
For to all who satisfied the requirements of his code 
he gave equal rights of citizenship, without regard 
to bodily infirmity or want of money. But the 
coward who shrank from the task of observing the 
rules of his code he caused to be no more reckoned 
among the peers. 

Now that these laws are of high antiquity there 





3 éximeAotvra: Haase: éxiueAeicéu. S. with the MSS. 
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eiot, gacés: o yap Avxoipyos KATA TOUS ‘Hpa- 
Kreldas Aéyerau yevér Bae otra be maracol Ovtes 
ere kat viv Tois GAGS KaLvoTaTOL clot Kal yap 
To TWavTov Oavpactotatoy ératvotat pev mavres 
Ta TowadTa émitndevpata, pepeicOar b& adbra 
obdeuia mrodus éOéXet. 

XJ. Kat ratra pév 8) Kowa ayabda Kai év 
eipyvn Kal év mokgum: ef S€ Tis BovdeTat Kata- 
pabelv, 6 te Kal es Tas oTpatelas BéATLOV TOV 
aAXxov eunxarnaaro, éfeot Kab TovTw@Y axovety. 

2 I pérov pev roivuy ot epopor TpoknpUTTovat 
Ta Tn, eis & bet atpateverOar Kat immedoe Kal. 
omhiraus, éreta 6€ cab Tois Netporexvaes: oore 
daovamep emt TOAEWS xpavrae avOpwrot, mavroy 
ToUT@Y Kal emi oTpaTias ot Aaxedarpovios ev- 
Tropobeu Kal boa dé opydvey » oTparea KOLWh} 
denGein a a, amdvroy Ta pev apatn MpooréTaKrat 
mapéxew, ra b¢ brofvyio: ottw yap ReicT av 
TO exdElTOV Siardou. 

3 Els ye pay tov éy Tots Sarots ayova Tous 
éunxavycaro, oTONnY pep exe powixida kat 
Nareny aonida, TavTny vopitor facta pey 
yuvacnelg Kowwvely, TOE mLKwTATHY & elvas: xat 
yap Taysora Aapmpverat Kal oxXodaoTaTa 
pumaiverat. éedixe S€ xal opay Tots Umép Thy 
pByreeny HALKLAY, vopitov obra Kai peiCous av 
Kal éXevdepwtépous Kat yopryoTépous paiverBar. 

4 Odrw ye py KaTecKevac pévov Hopas jeep 
dtetnev && cai imméwy nai owdsTay. éxdotn bé 





1 The words xal xadxiv aonida should probably come before 
kal yap tdxtora. There is alsoa suspicion that some words 
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can be no doubt: for Lycurgus is said to have lived 
in the days of the Heracleidae. Nevertheless, in 
spite of their antiquity, they are wholly strange to 
others even at this day. Indeed, itis most astonishing 
that all men praise such institutions, but no state 
chooses to imitate them. : 

XI. The blessings that I have enumerated so far 
were shared by all alike in peace and in war. But if 
anyone wishes to discover in what respect Lycurgus’ 
organisation of the army on active service was better 
than other systems, here is the information that he 
seeks. 

The Ephors issue a proclamation stating the age- 2 
limit fixed for the levy, first for the ‘cavalry and 
infantry, and then for the handicraftsmen. Thus 
the Lacedaemonians are well supplied in the field 
with all things that are found useful in civil life. 
All the implements that an army may require in 
common are ordered to be assembled, some in carts, 
some on baggage animals; thus anything missing is 
not at all likely to be overlooked. 

In the equipment that he devised for the troops 3 
in battle he included a red cloak, because he believed 
this garment to have Jeast resemblance to women’s 
clothing and to be most suitable for war, and a brass 
shield, because it is very soon polished and tarnishes 
very slowly.! He also permitted men who were past 
their first youth to wear long hair, believing that it 
would make them look taller, more dignified and 
more terrifying. 

The men so equipped were divided into six 4 
regiments of cavalry and infantry. The officers of 


referring to other details of the equipment have dropped 
out. 
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TOL TOMTLKOY Hopav exe Tohéwapxov éva, 
Aoxaryous TéTTApas, MevTnKOVvTHpas oKTe, éva- 
HoTdpyous éxxaidena. éx dé TOUT@Y TOY popav 
618 mapeyyurjoews xadioravrar TOTE pev els 
A iad evaporias, tote Sé eis Tpels, TOTE 5é Els &. 

5 Te) be oi TAEloToL olovrat, mohuToKwratny 
elvat THY év OTAOLS Aakoveeiy ragw, TO evay Teo) 
TaTOV Urerdnpace ToD dvtos’ etal wey yap év Th 
Aakovry Taker ot mpwrortdtar apyovres Kal o 
oTixos éxaatos mavT éywv boa Set mapéxea Oat. 

6 obte 8é padiov tavrny tHv Taktv pabetv, ds Sores 
Tous avOpérous Stvatas yiyvwoKerv, ovdels dv 
apupto. Tots pev yap wyetoOas dédoTaL, Tois Oé 
érecOar téraxtar. ai 6 rapaywyal dorep UT 
K7}pUKoS varo Tob eva poTdpxou oye Snhodvtat, 
ais dpacat Te Kal Babdrepat ai parayyes ylryvov- 

7 raw ov 8% 008’ OTrws TL OvY xaderov padeiv. 70 
peévtot Kay Tapaxdact peta Tov TapatuxovTos 
ouolas Haxecbat, TaUTHY Thy TaEw ovKéte padsov 
éote pabety my tois bd tév Tod AvKoupyou 
VOMwY TreTaLoeuLEVvots. « 

8 Evroporara bé Kal éxetva Aaxedarudveor 
ToLouct Ta Tots OTPopaxors mavu Soxobyta 
Xarerra civac: étav pev yap ent Ke pos mopevoy- 
Tau, KaT’ obpav Sijrou é evo poria evo Loria. €retat: 
éay 8 év 7H TowovTw &kx rob évavtiov mohepia, 
pdray€é éxipavh, TO evopotdpyn mapeyyvaras els 


1 No gap is indicated in 8. 





1 Or, reading’ érAcrixav with Stobaeus, “regiment of 
heavy infantry.” 

2 On account of Hellenica vir. iv. 20 and v. 10 it is thought 
that 840, ‘‘two,” should be read for rérrapas (8’). 
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each citizen! regiment comprise one colonel, four * 
captains, eight first lieutenants and sixteen second 
lieutenants. These regiments at the word of com- 
mand form sections? sometimes (two), sometimes 
three, and sometimes six abreast. 

The prevalent opinion that the Laconian infantry 
formation is very complicated is the very reverse of 
the truth. In the Laconian formation the front 
rank men are all officers, and each file has all that it 
requires to make it effieient.4 The formation is so 
easy to understand that no one who knows man 
from man can possibly go wrong. For some have 
the privilege of leading ; and the rest are under orders 
to follow. Orders to wheel from column into line of 
battle are given verbally by the second lieutenant 
acting asa herald, and the line is formed either thin 
or deep, by wheeling. Nothing whatever in these 
movements is difficult to understand. To be sure, 
the secret of carrying on in a battle with any troops 
at hand when the line gets into confusion is not so 
easy to grasp, except for soldiers trained under the 
laws of Lycurgus. 

The Lacedaemonians also carry out with perfect 
ease manceuvres that instructors in tactics think 
very difficult. Thus, when they march in column, 
every section of course follows in the rear of the 
section in front of it. Suppose that at such a time 
an enemy in order of battle suddenly makes his 
appearance in front: the word is passed to the 


* A number, éva, ‘‘insingle file,” or dvo, ‘‘ two,” must have 
fallen out before évwyotias. 

4 The exact meaning is not clear and the text is possibly 
corrupt. Weiske suggested rdvra xapéxe:, ‘‘acts exactly as 
it should, ” 
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f » 9 e f \ 
pétwrov Tap aotida Kabictacbat, cal did wav: 
TOs obtws, got dv 4 pddayE évartia xatacth 
” \ s 4 *y Ps ? Y y € ue 
Hv ye pip odtas éyovt@y éx Tov dae of Trode- 
pot éeruhavaciv, eFeditteTae ExaaTos 6 atixas, 
iva of xpatiotos évavtiot del Tois TOAELIOWS Bow. 
tt bé 6 Apywv evovupos yiryvetat, ovd év ToUT@ 
MELOvERTELY HrYOUVTAL, GAN’ oti OTE Kal WEOVER- 
telv. eb yap tives KuKradabat emixerpoier, ovK 
a \ \ a as ps X ‘\ ¢ Z 
av KaTa TA yupuvd, ahdAa KaTa TA wrdtcpEeva 

ts mw a f LA , lol 
mepisdrrovey av. hv S€ mote evexa Tivos boKF 
oupdéperv tov yyepova SeEsov nxépas éxewv, oTpé- 
artes 7O dynua eri Kxépas éEeXitTover THY 

s cA ? a e A ie: A x « A 
ddrayya, gor av o pev Hye Sekvos F, 7 8é 
oupa evovupos yévntat. tw 8 ad éx trav SeEiav 
Toretov Takis eripaivntat emi Képws Tropevo- 
pévwv, advdév Gro Tpayparevovtar 7} TOV AOYOV 
Exactov @aTEp TpINpN avTimpwpoy Tols evayTiots 

# > 
aTpépovat, Kal olTws avd yiyveTat 0 Kat odlpav 
AdyYos Tapa Sopv. Hv ye pyv Kata Ta evdvupa 
qToréuot Tpociwety, ovdé TOVTO e&aLY, GAN aTrw- 
Botow 4 évavtious avtimdrots TOUS AOYOUS oTPpE- 
ovat kal odtws ad o Kat ovpav Aoyos Tap’ 
aoriéa xabioratat. : 

XII. *Ep@ 8é cal 4 otpatoreseverOas évopice 
yphvat Aveovpyos. 

Ara pev yap To Tas ywvias tod Tetpaydvou 

1 a.e. this was the regular plan, because each of two . 


battle lines advancing to meet one another always tended to 
converge to the right. See Thucydides, v. 71. 
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second lieutenant to deploy into line to the left, 
and so throughout the column until the battle-line 
stands facing the enemy. Or again, if the enemy 
appears in the rear while they are in this formation, 
each file counter-marches, in order that the best 
men may always be face to face with the enemy. 
True, the leader is then on the left, but instead of 
thinking this a disadvantage, they regard it as a 
positive advantage at times. For should the enemy 
attempt a flanking movement he would try to encircle 
them, not on the exposed but on the protected 
side! If, however, it seems better for any reason 
that the leader should be on the right wing, the left 
wing wheels, and the army counter-marches by ranks 
until the leader is on the right, and the rear of the 
column on the left. If, on the other hand, an enemy 
force appears on the right when they are marching 
in column, all that they have to do is to order each 
company to wheel to the right so as to front the 
enemy like a man-of-war, and thus again the com- 
pany at the rear of the column is on the right. If 
again an enemy approaches on the left, they do not 
allow that either, but either push him back? or 
wheel their companies to the left to face him, and 
thus the rear of the column finds itself on the 
left. 

XII. I will now explain the method of encamp- 
ment approved by Lycurgus. 

Seeing that the angles of a square are useless, he 


2 This can only mean that if the Lacedaemonians are in 
battle-order the whole phalanx turns to the left to meet 
the attack: wheeling by companies to the left would only 
be necessary when the army marching in column was 
threatened on the left. But ada rpo@éovory found in C (‘* but 
either run forward’) is almost certainly the right reading. 
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ax pijorous elvat els KdKdov éozpatomedevoato, 
eb pn dpos dogparés ein a TELYOS a ToTapov 
érioGev éxorev. pudaxds ye pap eroinae 
peOnpepivas Tas pev Tapa 7@ Gra elow 
Brerrovcas: ov yap Tone peony era aAXa pidov 
abtat Kabioravtai Tous rye pay Trodepious 
immets pudarrovew amTo XYepiov av av ex 
mela Tov mpoop@ev. él bé Tes mpoator* v0KTwp 
é&w Tis pirayyos évouicev bm6 LecpeTov ™po- 
gurdtrecOar viv 8 dn wal tro Edvov fy 
Tuywow altay tives oupmapovtes. TO be 
éxovtas Ta Sopata del mepttévat, ev kal TovTO 
bet eidévar S7e Tod avTou evexd éotiy ovmep 
kal Tous Sovdous elpyoucty amo ToY dTdwv. 
Kal Tovs emt 7a avayKata dmdvras ov det 
Oavydfew Ste ote ddAHAwWY OTE TaY OTd@Y 
mreov %) Soov 42) AUTELY GAAHNOVS aTépYoVTaL' 
Kal yap tadta dodpanreias evexa Toodat. 

Metactpatoredevovtai ye pay TuKva Kal Tob 
aiverOar Tovs modrepuious Evexa Kal Tod wpenrely 
TOUS girous. 

Kai yupvdter bat &é Tm poaryopeverar bro Tob 
vO jLOv damage Aaxedatpoviors, & Ewomep ap oTpared- 
@vTal’ Gore neyarompered tEepous Mev adTOLS EG’ 
éavtots yiyveo Oat, ehevdepratépous bé Toy adr\wv 
paiver Bar, bet be ove Tmepimarov ove Spopov 
pdcow ToteicBar 9 dcov dv 7 popa édyxn, ores 

pndeis Tey abrob om wv moppe gitar, pera 
Bs Ta yupvdora Kabiverv pev 6 mpatos Tondé- 


1 wpooloc Madvig: mpotos S. with the MSS. S. places a 
comma after oddaryyos. 
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introduced the circular form of camp, except where 
there was a secure hill or wall, or a river atforded 
protection in the rear. _He caused sentries to be 2 
posted by day facing inwards along the place where 
the arms were kept, for the object of these is to 
keep an eye not on the enemy but on their triends. 
The enemy is watched by eavalry from positions 
that command the widest outlook. To meet the 3 
case of a hostile approach at night, he assigned 
the duty of acting as sentries outside the lines to 
the Sciritae. In these days the duty is shared by 
foreigners, if any happen to be present in the camp. 
The rule that patrols invariably carry their spears, 4 
has the same purpose, undoubtedly, as the exclusion 
of slaves from the place of arms. Nor is it surprising 
that sentries who withdraw for necessary purposes 
only go so far away from one another and from the 
arms as not to cause inconvenience. Safety is the 
first object of this rule also. 

The camp is frequently shifted with the double 5 
object of annoying their enemies and of helping their 
friends. 

Moreover the law requires all Lacedaemonians 
to practise gymnastics regularly throughout the 
campaign; and the result is that they take more 
pride in themselves and have a more dignified 
appearance than other men. Neither walk nor race- 
course may exceed in length the space covered 
by the regiment, so that no one may get far away 
from his own arms. After the exercises the senior 6 
colonel gives the order by herald to sit down—this 


* ty réxwow is added by Ruehl: S. reads adray ef ties 
with Hermann. 
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Hapxos xnputre gate 6€ TODTO wamep éféraces: 
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Aukobpyos Bacirel Suvapiy wal Tea mape- 
oxevace. mparov piv yap, emt ppoupas Tpéger 

) Toms Bacthéa Kal Tous oop are: gueKnvovat 
8: avre oi morépapxot, b é7ws adel cuvovtes paddov 
Kat KowoBovreaw, jy te Séwvtae- cvoKnvodae 
bé wat addoe Tpels avdpes Tap _opoteoy obToL 
TovToLS ertpedobvrat mavTov Tov émiTnoeloy, 
as pndeuia acyodia # abtois Th TokemiKaD 
émipedcia bar. 

"Eravadrypopat 8é, ws eEopyarar avy orpated 
6 Bactheus. Over pev yap Tm p@rov olxoe @v Aci 
ayropt Kal ois oy aire ny bé évraila 
Kaddeepnon, AaBov 6 TupPpopos nip amo Tob 
Bopod Tponryetrar éml Ta bpia tis X@pas- 6 bé 
Bacireds éxet ad Avera Avi wal ’AOnva. érav 
dé dudoiv rovTow totv Geoiv xaddrepy Oh, TOTE 





1 Or, if we read of civ abrg@ with Haase, ‘‘he and his 
staff.” By ‘the associated gods” we should understand 
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is their method of inspection—and next to take break- 
fast and to relieve the outposts quickly. After this 
there are amusements and recreations until the 
evening exercises. These being finished, the herald 
gives the order to take the evening meal, and, as soon 
as they have sung to the praise of the gods to whom 
they have sacrificed with good omens, to rest by 
the arms. 

Let not the length to which I’run occasion sur- 
prise, for it is almost impossible to find any detail in 
military matters requiring attention that is over- 
looked by the Lacedaemonians. 

XIII. I will also give an account of the power 
and honour that Lycurgus conferred on the King in 
the field. In the first place, while on military service 
the King and his staff are maintained by the state. 
The colonels mess with the King, in order that con- 
stant intercourse may give better opportunities for® 
taking counsel together in case of need. Three of 
the peers also attend the King’s mess. These three 
take entire charge of the commissariat for the King 
and his staff, so that these may devote all their time 
to affairs of war. 

But I will go back to the beginning, and explain 
how the King sets out with anarmy. First he offers 
up sacrifice at home to Zeus the Leader and to 
the gods associated with him.) If the sacrifice 
appears propitious, the Fire-bearer takes fire 
from the altar and leads the way to the borders of 
the land. There the King offers sacrifice again to 
Zeus and Athena. Only when the sacrifice proves 
acceptable to both these deities does he cross the 


Castor and Pollux, the Dioscuri. In the Oxford text I gave 
toiv gov, “the twin gods.” 
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dia Baiver ra opea. Tis yopas: Kab TO rip pep 
amo ToUTwY TOY lepav mponyelras ovTroTE dro- 
oBevvipevor, opdyia oé Tavrola Emeras. del 08 
étav OvnTat, dpyxera pév TovTOU Tob epyou ete 
xvepaios, mporauBavew Bounopevos Thy TOU Beod 
edvotav. mdapect Oe mept thy Guatav TOAELAPXOL, 
Aoxaryal, TEVTYKOVTAPES, Eévov otpatiapXor, 
o7parob oxevopapteod _apxovres, Kat Tov amo 
Tov TodEwy Sé oTPATHYaY 6 BovrACpEvos’ TapeEtoe 
&é xal Tav éfbpwr dvo, of ToAUTpaypovoicE pév 
ovder, Hy pay 6 Baorreus mpoaKargy opavres dé 
& Tt moved Exaorros TaVvTas cod povigovow, as 
TO elKOS. OTaV bé TereoOh Ta lepa, 6 Baovrevs 
Mpogkaréras mavTas Tapayyehret Ta, Tointéa. 
OoTE opav TavTa wyeavo ay Tovs pev a&dXous 
avTogXedtag Tas elva TOV oTpAaTLOTLKDY, Aaxe- 
Saipoviouvs S& povous 7 dvte TeXviTas TOV 
TONEMLKOY. 

"Erecddy ye pay Hyhras Baatrets, Hy ey 

pndels évavtios paivnrat, ovdels aimed mpoabev 
Topeverau whip Deupira kal ot m poepevvepevor 
inmeis* hv &é wrote paxny oievrat éoeoOat, AaBov 
70 dynpa, Tis TpParns bepas 0 Bactrevs airyet 
orpéyas éml dopu, €or’ av yévnrat ev péeow dvoiv 
Hopaw Kat duoty ToAEMapXOL. ods 8¢ def emt 
TOUTOLS TeTax Oar, 0 mpeaBitaros Tap mepl 
Sdpociay ouvTarres: cial be ovToL doo dy 
avoKNvot aot TOV omoiwr, Kat pavress Kal latpol 
Kal avdyral kai of rod orpartot dipXovTes, cal 
Cerovoros Hv Tives mapaow. Bore TOV  Seomevey 
yiyverOat ovdev amopettat: ovdev yap arrpo- 
oKeTTOV éoTt. 
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borders of the land. And the fire from these sacri- 
fices leads the way and is never quenched, and animals 
for sacrifice of every sort follow. At all,times when 
he offers sacrifice, the King begins the work before 
dawn of day, wishing to forestall the goodwill of the 
god. And at the sacrifice are assembled colonels, 
captains, lieutenants, commandants of foreign con- 
tingents, commanders of the baggage train, and, in 
addition, any general from the states who chooses to 
be present. There are also present two of the 
Ephors, who interfere in nothing except by the 
King’s request, but keep an eye on the proceedings, 
and see that all behave with a decorum suitable to 
the occasion. When the sacrifices are ended, the 
King summons all and delivers the orders of the day. 
And so, could you watch the scene, you would think 
all other men mere improvisors in soldiering and the 
Lacedaemonians the only artists in warfare. 

When the King leads, provided that no enemy 
appears, no one precedes him except the Sciritae 
and the mounted vedettes. But if ever they think 
there will be fighting, he takes the lead of the first 
regiment and wheels to the right, until he is between 
two regiments and two colonels. The troops that 
are to support these are marshalled by the senior 
member of the King’s staff. The staff consists of 
all peers who are members of the royal mess, seers, 
doctors, fluteplayers, commanding officers and any 
volunteers who happen to be present. Thus nothing 
that has to be done causes any difficulty, for every- 
thing is duly provided for. 





* «al added by Zeune: S. omits with the MSS. 
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E) ’ @ a 3 , wv av x a 
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"O ‘ x $ a * a, 
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s a fs a > = a La wr 
Bovrwvrac wpakai tt. jv & ovy Binns Sedpevos 
tis EXOn, mpos EAXavobixas TodTOV 6 Bacidevs 
anoméume, hv 8 ypnudtav, Tpos Tapias, hv 
5é Anisa dyov, mpds NabupoTeras. ovTw be 

, a % a w: v 
mpattopevwy Bactrc ovdév adr epyov Kkata- 
Nelretat etl Ppovpas 4 iepel ey Ta mMpos Tovs 
Geous elvar, otpatnyd Sé Ta Wpos TODS GVO pwrTroUs. 

XIV. Ei &é ris pe Epoero, ef xal viv Ere por 

1 nexpierp is somehow wrong. Weiske proposed xal 
xépny Siaxexpipevp after Plutarch, Lyc. 22. edddximov also 
comes in oddly as the text stands. Probably some words 


are lost either before ga:dpdy or after ebddxipov. 
2 ob Weiske: ai 8, with the MSS, 
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The following arrangements! made by Lycurgus 8 
with a view to the actual fighting are also, in my 
opinion, very useful. When a goat is sacriticed, the 
enemy being near enough to see, custom ordains 
that all the fluteplayers present are to play and 
every Lacedaemonian is to wear a wreath. An order 
is also given to polish arms. It is also the privilege 
of the young warrior to comb his hair (?) before 
entering battle, to look cheerful and earn a good 
report. Moreover, the men shout words of encourage- 9 
ment to the subaltern, for it is impossible for each 
subaltern to make his voice travel along the whole 
of his section to the far end.2 The colonel is 
responsible for seeing that all is done properly. 

When the time for encamping seems to have 10 
arrived, the decision rests with the King. who also 
indicates the proper place. On the other hand 
the dispatch of embassies whether to friends or 
enemies is not the King’s affair. All who have any 
business to transact deal in the first instance with 
the King. Suitors for justice are remitted by the 11 
King to the Court of Hellanodicae, applications for 
money to the treasurers ; and if anyone brings booty, 
he is sent to the auctioneers. With this routine the 
only duties left to the King on active service are to 
act as priest in matters of religion and as general in 
his dealings with the men. 

XIV. Should anyone ask me whether I think 


1 This paragraph is an afterthought, supplementing c. xi. 
2 When two or more sections are abreast (c. xi. 4), the 
men take up and repeat the exhortations of the subaltern 
posted at the end of the line, and pass them along to the nert 
subaltern, and soon. These detached notes are not clearly 
expressed. 
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that the laws of Lycurgus still remain unchanged 
at this day, I certainly could not say that with any 
confidence whatever.! For I know that formerly the 2 
Lacedaemonians preferred to live together at home 
with moderate fortunes rather than expose them- 
selves to the corrupting influences of flattery as 
governors of dependent states. And I know too 3 
that in former days they were afraid to be found 
in possession of gold; whereas nowadays there are 
some who even boast of their possessions. There 4 
were alien acts in former days, and to live abroad 
was illegal; and I have no doubt that the purpose 
of these regulations was to keep the citizens from 
being demoralized by contact with foreigners; and 
now I have no doubt that the fixed ambition of those 
who are thought to be first among them is to live 
to their dying day as governors in a foreign land. 
There was a time when they would fain be worthy of 5 
leadership ; ; but now they strive far more earnestly to 
exercise rule than to be worthy of it. Therefore in 6 
times past the Greeks would come to Lacedaemon 
and beg her to lead them against reputed wrong- 
doers; but now many are calling on one another 
to prevent a revival of Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
Yet we need not wonder if these reproaches are 7 
levelled at them, since it is manifest that they obey 
neither their god nor the laws of Lycurgus. 

XV. I wish also to give an account of the com- 
pact made by Lycurgus between King and state. 
For this is the only government that continues 
exactly as it was originally established, whereas 


ox . . ert reseed does not correspond to ‘no longer” 
i On this c apter see Introduction. 
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1 §., following Cobet, regards of«o: as spurious. 
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other constitutions will be found to have undergone 
and still to be undergoing modifications. 

He ordained that the King shall offer all the 
public sacrifices on behalf of the state, in virtue of 
his divine descent, and that, whatever may be the 
destination to which the state sends out an army, he 
shall be its leader. He also gave him the right to 
receive certain parts of the- beasts sacrificed, and 
assigned to him enough choice land in many of the 
outlanders’ cities to ensure him a reasonable com- 
petence without excessive riches. In order that even 
the kings should mess in public, he assigned to them 
a public mess tent; he also honoured them with 
a double portion at the meal, not that they might 
eat enough for two, but that they might have the 
wherewithal to honour anyone whom they chose. 
He also allowed each King to choose two mess- 
mates, who are called Pythii. Further, he granted 
them to take of every litter of pigs a porker, that a 
King may never want victims, in case he wishes to 
seek counsel of the gods. 

A lake near the house supplies abundance of water ; 
and how useful that is for many purposes none know 
so well as those who are without it. Further, all 
rise from their seats when the King appears; only 
the Ephors do not rise from their official chairs. And 
they exchange oaths monthly, the Ephors on behalf 
of the state, the King for himself. And this is the 
King’s oath: “1 will reign according to the established 
laws of the state.” And this the oath of the state: 
“While you abide by your oath, we will keep the 
kingship unshaken.”’ 

These then are the honours that are bestowed on 
the King at home during his lifetime; and they do 
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TUPAYYLKOV ppovnpa TapacT haat ovte Tols TONI- 
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1 Herodotus (vi. 58) gives details of these honours. The 
elaborate funeral obsequies were attended by a great con- 
course of men and women from all parts of Laconia, A 
man and a woman in every family were compelled to go into 
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not greatly exceed those of private persons. For it 
was not the wish of Lycurgus to put into the Kings’ 
hearts despotic pride, nor to implant in the mind 
of the citizens envy of their power. As for the 
honours assigned to the King at his death, the 
intention of the laws of Lycurgus herein is to 
show that they have preferred the Kings of the 
Lacedaemonians in honour not as mere men, but as 
demigods.! 


mourning. If a king died on foreign service his body was 
embalmed and brought home if possible; if not, an image 
of him, aa in the case of Agesilaus, was buried. 
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I. For my part I have always held that the con- 
stitution of a state reflects the character of the 
leading politicians! But sorne of the leading men 
at Athens have stated that they recognize justice 
as clearly as other men; “but,” they have said, 
“‘owing to the poverty of the masses, we are forced 
to be somewhat unjust in our treatment of the cities.” 
This set me thinking whether by any means the 
citizens might obtain food entirely from their own 
soil, which would certainly be the fairest way. I 
felt that, were this so, they would be relieved of 
their poverty, and also of the suspicion with which 
they are regarded by the Greek world. 

Now as I thought over my ideas, one thing 
seemed clear at once, that the country is by its 
nature capable of furnishing an ample revenue. To 
drive home the truth of this statement I will first 
describe the natural properties of Attica. 

The extreme mildness of the seasons here is shown 
by the actual products. At any rate, plants that will 
not even grow in many countries bear fruit here. 
Not less productive than the land is the sea around 
the coasts. Notice too that the good things which 
the gods send in their season all come in earlier 
here and go out later than elsewhere. And the pre- 
eminence of the land is not only in the things that 
bloom and wither annually : she has other good things 


1 See Introduction. 
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Ovkn dv adroyws 8é tis oinOein tis “EXXdébos 
Kal dons 8 Ths olxoupévns audi ta péca 
oixeto bart THY TOMY. OG@ yap ay Teves mretov 
am éXwow avTis, ToTovTH Xaretrwrépors 77] pu- 
xeou v7) Gadreaw evruyxdvourw" omoco T ay 
av Bovanbdciv an’ eoxdtov TAS ‘EdAdbos én” 
éoxarta apixés bar, mavres ovTot domep Kbxdov 
TOpvoy Tas “AG Vas, o) Tapamdéovaw % mapép- 
Novrar. Kal pny ov aepipputos vs obea Gps 
aomTrep vijros maow dvépous mpocayetal TE OV 
dettat Kai dmoméumer at a Bovrerar appt 
Aattos ydp éott. Kal kata yi 6é moda 
déxeTar épTopia® HyTreepos ydp éotw. és Sé 
Tals pep TreiaTals TOAECL BadpBapot 1 pog o1- 
KOUVTES Tpdaypara mapéXxovow "AOnvaiors be 
yerTovevouaty at Kat avtal wretatov aréyovat 
TOV BapBapov. 

Il. Tourer pey oop am avrwv, domep eltrov, 
vopiter avriy THY yapav aitiay eivat. et 6é 
Tos Tots avropuerw aryabois mparov pey TeV 
peToiKcwy éripédera yevorto: avn yap 1) mpocodos 
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that last for ever. Nature has put in her abundance 
of stone, from which are fashioned lovely temples 
and lovely altars, and goodly statues for the gods. 
Many Greeks and barbarians alike have need of it. 
Again, there is land that vields no fruit if sown, and 
yet, when quarried, feeds many times the number it 
could support if it grew corn. And recollect, there 
is silver in the soil, the gift, beyond doubt, of divine 
providence: at any rate, many as are the states near 
to her by land and sea, into none of them does even 
a thin vein of silver ore extend. 

One might reasonably suppose that the city lies 
at the centre of Greece, nay of the whole inhabited 
world. For the further we go from her, the more 
intense is the heat or cold we meet with; and every 
traveller who would cross from one to the other end 
of Greece passes Athens as the centre of a circle, 
whether he goes by water or by road. Then too, 
though she is not wholly sea-girt, all the winds of 
heaven bring to her the goods she needs and bear 
away her exports, asif she were an island ; for she lies 
between two seas: and she has a vast land trade as 
well; for she is of the mainland. Further, on the 
borders of most states dwell barbarians who trouble 
them: but the neighbouring states of Athens are 
themselves remote from the barbarians. 

II. All these advantages, as I have said, are, I 
believe, due tothe country itself. But instead of 
limiting ourselves to the blessings that may be called 
indigenous, suppose that, in the first place, we studied 
the interests of the resident aliens. For in them we 


1 olxetc@a: papyrus fragment: dxfc@a: MSS.: ¢xleéa S., 
Dindorf. 
2 duwopiag Schanz with M: ¢duwdpra S.: dumopeia AL. 
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lel f wv a 2 - £ 
TOv KaANaoTwOV Eyorye SoKxet eivar, émeitrep 
© \ é X > lol 
autovs TpépovTes Kal ToAda wperobvtes Tas 
r > ia , 2 x f 
mores ov AauBdvovor yucOov, GAA peToixtov 
mpoahépovoty® éripédecd ye pny HO av apxeiv 
pot Sorel, et dpérotpev wev boa pndev wpedodvTa 
THY Tod atiuias TL! Soxet Tois peToixots Tapé- 
yew, abéroupen Se nal 76 va TpaTever Oat OMI TAS 
MeTotkous Tols GoTols. péyas ev yap o Kivdvvos 
avtov, péya 66 Kal 76 do TOY Teyvav Kal Tov 
? tf 2 2 fs 2 \ x i ae ‘ >HKr 
oixetwy amtevat. AANA nV Kal TONS Y av 
apernbein, ef of woritas pet’ GAAHAWY OTpPATEL- 
otvTo padAov } ef cuyTartowTo avTols, dome 
A XN ‘ ' 4 XN #. 4 mM 
vov, Avdol cal Ppvyes cab Lvpor nal addroe 
mavrodarot BapBapou toAdol yap TovodTaL TOV 
peToixwy. mpos 6€ TH ayab@ TO TovTovs Tov> 
cuvtatrecOat abeOjvar cat xdopos dv TH réodet 
ein, et Soxotev "AOnvaio eis tas wayas atbrois 
padAov TiotTevey 7} GAOSaTOLS. 
? aA a 
Kal petadsdovtes 8 av pou Soxoduev rots 
f fal > w: La X 5 8 f 
peToiKols TOY T GrAAWY WY KANOV peTadioovat 
Kai TOU immexod evvouctépous av Troretobat Kab 
dua ioxvpotépay dv xal pelo thy mordw 
amrobetxvuvas. 
* > & XN Bi > Fal wv , 3 
Eita éed Kat moda oixi@y épnua éotiv 
évros Tév Terxav,! Kat oixomeda ed } TOALS bid0in 
oixobopnaapmevass éyxexthaOat of av aiTovpevot 


1 7; added by Weiske : 8. omits with the MSS. 

2 gixelwy Dindorf : ofxia@v S. with the MSS. 

3 rod Schneider: éx rod S. with the MSS. 

4 Punctuation as corrected by Brinkmann. S. has the 
comma after olxdeda. : 





1 Tne MSS. have tay réxvwv, “ their children.” 
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have one of the very best sources of revenue, in my 
opinion, inasmuch as they are self-supporting and, 
so far from receiving payment for the many services 
they render to states, they contribute by paying a 
special tax. I think that we should study their 2 
interests sufficiently, if we relieved them of the 
duties that seem to impose- a certain measure of 
disability on the resident alien without conferring 
any benefit on the state, and also of the obligation 
to serve in the infantry along with the citizens. 
Apart from the personal risk, it is no small thing 
to leave their trades! and their private affairs.? 
The state itself too would gain if the citizens served 3 
in the ranks together, and no longer found themselves 
in the same company with Lydians, Phrygians, 
Syrians, and barbarians of all sorts, of whom a large 
part of our alien population consists. In addition to 4 
the advantage of dispensing with the services of 
these men, it would be an ornament to the state 
that the Athenians should be thought to rely on- 
themselves rather than on the help of foreigners 
in fighting their battles. 

If, moreover, we granted the resident aliens the 5 
right to serve in the cavalry and various other 
privileges which it is proper to grant them, I 
think that we should find their loyalty increase 
and at the same time should add to the strength 
and greatness of the state. 

Then again, since there are inany vacant sites for 6 
houses within the walls, if the state allowed ap- 
proved applicants to erect houses on these and 


? ray oixiay, ‘their houses,” may possibly be right in spite 
of what is gaid below in § 6. 
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dEvoe Sox@auv elvat, wodv ay olouas Kat id Tadta 
mretous te Kal Bertious dpéyerOan TIS ’AOnynoww 
oiKngEws. 

Kai et HeToLKopUhaKds ye oomep Sppavopu- 
Aaxas dpxiy bal ror aipep ral TOUTOLS Thun TIS 
émein, olrives mrelarous * \ HeToiKoUS amodeiferay, 
Kat tobTo evvovarépous av TOUS peToixous motoln 
Kai, ws TO cixos, mavres av ot dm ohabes THs 
"AOnunbev peroukias dpéyouvto Kal Tas Tpoaddous 
ay avgorev, 

HII. "Os ye pny Kal europever Gar jolorn Te 
Kal KepdarewtaTn 1)  7OdS, VOY TadTa AéEw. : 

I pwrov pev yap Syrov vavot kaddiotas cal 
dogarertitas wrodoyas yet, Srrov os éorw 
eiooppua Gévras abeds * évera Xerpeavos dvamrave- 
cOat. dddka pny Kal ois éumopos ev ev 
Tais mreiorats TOV TronewY avripopriver Bai 
TE avaryKy vopiopact yap od xXpncipnots eo 
xpavrar: ev &é tals "AOnvas = mAciota wey 
éotw dvreEdyew ov av Séwvtar avOpwrot, jv 
8 uy BovAwytar avtipoptivecOar, nal? dapyv- 
ptov eEdryovtes KarnY eumroplay éEdyouon. drrov 
yap av TOW avTo, mavTaxov Whrelov TOU 
apyatou AapBdvovow. 

Ei 6é€ «al TH Tov éumoptov apex a0ra 
mporibein Tes, 6aTts Sixaorata Kat TaxuoTa, 
Scatpoin Ta dudlroya, os py dmoxwdver Gat 
amom\ely Tov BovaAopevor, wovv dv nat &a 
TavTa warelovs te Kal fdtov éeuwropevowTo. 

1 wAelatous Cobet: mAefous 8. with the MSS. 


2 &deGs Cobet: fdéws S. with the MSS. 
3 «al Deventer: «at of S. with the MSS, 
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granted them the freehold of the land, [ think that 
we should find a larger and better class of persons 
desiring to live at Athens. 

And if we appointed a board of Guardians of 7 
Aliens analogous to the Guardians of Orphans, 
and some kind of distinction were earmarked for 
guardians whose list of resident aliens was longest, 
that too would add to the loyalty of the aliens, and 
probably all without a city would covet the right of 
settling in Athens, and would increase our revenues, 

ITE. I shall now say something of the unrivalled 
amenities and advantages of our city as a commercial 
centre. 

In the first place, I presume, she possesses the 
finest and safest accommodation for shipping, since 
vessels can anchor here and ride safe at their 
moorings in spite of bad weather. Moreover, at 2 
most other ports merchants are compelled to ship a 
return cargo, because the local currency has no 
circulation in other states ; but at Athens they have 
the opportunity of exchanging their cargo and 
exporting very many classes of goods that are in 
demand, or, if they do not want to ship a return 
cargo ot goods, it is sound business to export silver; 
for, wherever they sell it, they are sure to make a 
profit on the capital invested. 

lf prizes were offered to the magistrates of the 3 
market! for just and prompt settlement of disputes, 
so that sailings were not delayed, the effect would 
be that a far larger number of merchants would 
trade with us and with much greater satisfaction. 


1 The market at the Peiraeus. The functions of the Board 
alluded to are unknown apart from what is implied in the 
text. 
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ayabov bé ral Karov Kal mpoedpiats Tipac Bat 
eumropous Kal vavi)pous Kal émi feud y ear 
Ore wareto Gat, ot av doxaauv aEtoddyous Kat 
TROLS rat éumopeipacw apedeiy THY WON. 
Tatra yap TL pLEVvOL ov povov TOU Képdous GANA 
Kal Ths TLAs everey ws pos Hirous émecmevdorev 
av. 

"Ocw ye pnv mreloves eicoxifowTo te Kal 
adixvoivro, S#Aov Ott Tocov’T@ av mrelov Kal 
elaayotto Kal éxmréwmoLTo kal mwrolto Kal 
pra@opopoito wal Teheo popoin. 

Eis pev otv tas rotattas avbfjocers TOV 
mpoaddev ovee mpodatravijcat* bet ovoev aAN 
4 vdiopard te dtddrOpwra Kal emtpedeias 
boat & av Grrae Soxodci pot mpocosor yiyve- 
Bat, yiyveoKne Ste dpoppiis Sbenoet els abras. 
ov pEVTOL ducers eit 70 [17 ovxl mpodvpos 
dy tovs modiras els Ta Towabra cia pepery, 
évOupovpevos, @S TOAAA pev ElanvEyKEY 1) TOALS, 
dre ’"Apedaw éBornber emi Avotatpdtou jryou- 
EVO, 7 TorvAa O€ emt “Hynireo. emiarapat be 
Kal Tpurjpers mohdaxus ex Trew opevas avy TOA 
Samdvy ® ToUTOU nev adydov évtos, elte BEATLOV 
elTE KAKLOV éorat, éxeivou &€ Sydov, 6tt ovdérroTe 
dmodyjrpovrat & ay eloevéye@oty oboe pebéEovow 
ov av elo avéyKoat. xthow be am’  eddevas av otTH 
Kani KTHOALWTO domep ag’ ov av mporeheaoow 
eis THY Adopuny: © pev yap av déxa pvai eto popa 


1 rpodaravioo inferior MSS.: rpocsaravioa 8. with A: 
Samaroo M. 

2S, adds nad rabtas yevouévas with the MSS. Schneider 
conjectures xal rabro, yevdueva: Bake xarecxevacpévas. 
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It would also be an excellent plan to reserve front 4 
seats in the theatre for merchants and shipowners, 
and to offer them hospitality occasionally, when the 
high quality of their ships and merchandise entitles 
them to be considered benefactors of the state. 
With the prospect of these honours before them 
they would look on us as friends and hasten to visit 
us to win the honour as well as the profit. 

The rise in the number of residents and visitors 5 
would of course lead to a corresponding expansion 
of our imports and exports, of sales, rents and 
customs. 

Now such additions to our revenues as these need 6 
cost us nothing whatever beyond benevolent legisla- 
tion and measures of control. Other methods of 
raising revenue that I have in mind will require 
capital, no doubt. Nevertheless I venture to hope 
that the citizens would contribute eagerly towards 
such objects, when I recall the large sums con- 
tributed by the state when Lysistratus was in com- 
mand and troops were sent to aid the Arcadians,! 
and again in the time of Hegesileos.2 I am also 8 
aware that large expenditure is frequently incurred 
to send warships abroad, though none can tell 
whether the venture will be for better or worse, and 
the only thing certain is that the subscribers will 
never see their money back nor even enjoy any 
part of what they contribute. But no investment 9 
ean yield them so fine a return as the money 
advanced by them to form the capital fund. For ev ery 
subscriber of ten minae, drawing three obols a day, 

1 366 B.C. 


? 361 3B.c. Hegesileos commanded at the battle of 
Mantinea. 
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yeonras, Bomep vavTeKov oxedov érimepmTtov 
avrTe yiryverat, T ptwPorov THiS npepas raw Ba- 
vovTe @® by adv wévte pvai, wretov 4 émitpitov. 
ot oé ye TretoToL "AOnvate melova Mppovrac 
Kat éviavtoy 4 boa av eloevéyxwow. oi j yap 
pay mpoTeéoavres eyyus duoiy pevaty poo Sov 
eover, Kat tavta év Tove, 5 Soxet TeV avOpo- 
mivev dcharéotatov te kal ToAvYpoviwTaTov 
elvas. 

Oipac be eyeryes et péddotev dvarypapycecbar 
evepyeTar els Tov dmavra xpovor, | Kat Eévous & dp 
ToraAovs etoeveyxeiv, Erte 5€ As av Kat odes 
THIS dvaypagpis dpeyouevas. edrigea dé Kal 
Baotréas av twas xal Tupavyous Kal catpatas 
emiOuujoat petacxely Taurns Tis Xdperos: 

‘Onore ye pay ahopyn tmdpyor, Kadov ev 
Kal ayabou vaUKEANpOLS oixodopely Karayoyia 
mept ALpévas mpos TOU imdpxovor, xarov b€ ral 
eumropols 7 poo nxovTas Tomous emt! wh te Kal 
mpicer Kat ois elaadixvoupevors bé Snpdora 
Kkataywyia. et Sé Kai Tols dyopatows oiKjces 
Te Kal TodnTH} La xatacKevacbein Kat ev Ilet- 

a % > nm a 
patel nai év T@ dora, dua T av Koopos ein TH 
monet kat twoddAal dv dad tovTav mpéaodot 
ylyvowro. 

*Ayabov 8€ pot Soxet elvae meipabivat, eb Kat 
domep Tper}peus Snpocias % ods KeeTn TAL, 
ovTw «al drxddas Snpocias Suvaroy é iy yévorro 
atyoacba. Kai Tavtas exptcbody em éyyunTav 
@omep cal tTadra Snudoia. ef yap Kal Toito 

! apochxovras térovs emi Bergk: ém) mpoonxovras réxous 
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gets nearly twenty per cent.—as much as he would 
get on bottomry ;! and every subscriber of five minae 
gets more than a third of his capital back in 
interest. But most of the Athenians will get over 
a hundred per cent. in a year, for those who advance 
one mina will draw an income of nearly two minae, 
guaranteed by the state, which is to all appear- 
ances the safest and most durable of human 
institutions. 

I think, too, that if their names were to be 
recorded in the roll of benefactors for all time, 
many foreigners also would subscribe, and a certain 
number of states would be attracted by the prospect 
of enrolment. I believe that even kings and 
despots and oriental governors would desire to 
share in this reward. 

When funds were sufficient, it would be a fine 
plan te build more lodging-houses for shipowners 
near the harbours, and convenient places of exchange 
for merchants, also hotels to accommodate visitors. 
Again, if houses and shops were put up both in the 
Peiraeus and in the city for retail traders, they would 
be an ornament to the state, and at the same time 
the source of a considerable revenue. 

Moreover, I think it would be a good plan to 
take a hint from the state ownership of public war- 
ships, and to see whether it be possible to acquire a 
fleet of public merchant vessels and to lease them 
under securities, like our other public property. 


1 3 ohols a day are to be paid by the state to every citizen, 
1. €. 180 drachmaz a year, or nearly 2 mine, which is nearly 
20 per cent. on 10 minae, and exactly 36 per cent. on half 
that sum, 
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oly te oy pavein, TOAX) av Kal dd tovTwY 
™pog 000s yiryvorto. 

IV, Tad ye wy apydpeva €b catackevacbetn 
aS dei, ma prod av vopilo Xpijpara é& abtay 
Kal dvev Tov a@Arov moa odov Mpoarévar. Bov- 
ropar be Kal Tols a eiddat Tay ToUTo@Y Svvapuv 
Sn h@oau Tavrqy yap ywortes Kat Oras ypnabat 
del avdtois dwewov ay Bovrevora be. 

Ovcoty 6re pév wavy makaid evepyd éott, 
maot cadés: ovéels yody obdé metparar Aéyervr, 
amo motou xpovov émexerpnOn. ovtTw S€ mdAae 
opuTropevns Te Kal expopoumerns THS cpyvpitibos 
KaTavonaare, vé HEpOS ot éxBeBrnpevor owpol 
Tey avtopuay TE kal Dmapyupov Aopwv. ovde 
pny o apyupadns Tomas eis petov TL OUGTEANO- 
HEvOS, GAN’ del éml arelov éxtewopevos havepos 
eoTLy. 

Ey ye pay _Xpove ob TAsiotot aOpwror 
eyévovTo év avrois, ovdels mwroTe épyou 17 6- 
Pye, Grr’ del Ta épya Tov épyatopevay TEpiijy. 
kal viv dé ob KexTnpévoe €v Tots petddrors 
avdparoéa avéels tod mwAjOovs adaipel, ard’ 
del TpooKkTarar omoca ap mrelora Suvnrae. cab 
yep én 6 Gray pey odyOL opuTra@ct kal Snraow, 
ovrya oipat Kal Ta Xpywara ebploxeras étap 
6é modXol, moAAaT aia 7) apryupiris dvapat- 
veTal. OTE ev pove ToUTM wp éy@ olda epyov 
ovbe POovel ovdels Tots émixatacKevatopévots.) 

"Ere 66 of peév adypods KexTNWEevoe TayTES 


1 enixaraccevalonevars Cobet: émoxevafonevas S. with the 
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For if this proved to be practicable, these vessels 
would yield another large revenue. 

IV. As for the silver mines, I believe that if a 
proper system of working were introduced, a vast 
amount of money would be obtained from them 
apart from our other sources of revenue. I want to 
point out the possibilities of these mines to those 
who do not know. For, once you realize their possi- 
bilities, you will be in a better position to consider 
how the mines should be managed. 

Now, we all agree that the mines have been 
worked for many generations. At any rate, no one 
even attempts to date the beginning of mining 
operations. And yet, although digging and the 
removal of the silver ore have been carried on for 
so long a time, note how small is the size of the 
dumps compared with the virgin and silver-laden 
hills. And it is continually being found that, so 
far from shrinking, the silver-yielding area extends 
further and further. 

Well, so long as the maximum number of workmen 
was employed in them, no one ever wanted a job; in 
fact, there were always more jobs than the labourers 
could deal with. And even at the present day no 
owner of slaves employed in the mines reduces the 
number of his men; on the contrary, every master 
obtains as many more as he can. The fact is, I 
imagine, that when there are few diggers and 
searchers, the amount of metal recovered is small, 
and when there are many, the total of ore dis- 
covered is multiplied. Hence of all the industries 
with which 1 am acquainted this is the only éne in 
which expansion of business excites no jealousy. 

Further than this, every farmer can tell just how 
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exouev ay elreiv, omT00a Fevyn a apne eis TO Xopiov 
kat omrocat épydtat' Av & émi waeiov Tay ixavov 
euBarry TEs, Snpiav AoyilovTar: év dé trois 
apyupeious Epyors: TaVvTEs 8% pacw évdeia bau 
épyatav. kat yap ovs daoTep éray Todnol 
yarxotimo: yevwovta, akiwy yevouevwy TaYV 
NadKevtTeKav eprywv, KaTarvovTat ob _Xaruoru- 
Tot, Kal of ovdnpeis ve @oavtas: Kai bray ye 
mTovts aitos «al olvos yevnrat, dfiav * dytwv 
Tv KapTav, aduotterels ai yeopyiat ryiryvov Tat, 
OoTeE TrodAol ah répevor TOU THY vie epyabecbas 
én” eumopias Kai kamnnrelas Kal TOKE HOUS 
Tpémrovras: apyupiris be dam ay Tretwy pai- 
vytat Kal dpytpiov ™AEtov yeyrntas, TooouT@ 
qaAgioves Tt 76 épyov TovTo epxovrat. kat yap 
81 émutha pév, émerday i ixava Tes KeTHoNTaAL TH 
oixia, ou para ett Tpoowvoivras ap yepiov be 
ouseis Tw oUTe TO extH}oaT0, Bore py ert 
mpoabeiaBat- arn’ Hy TLot yevntar Tat rOés, 
70 mepeT Teor KaTopuTTovTes ovdév ATTov HOovrat 
4 Xpwpevor arp. 

Kat pay bray ye ed mpat Two ai ToAdets, 
laxupas of &vOpwrrot apyupiou déovrat. ob pev 
yap avdpes audi Tha Te Kara Kat tmaous 
aryabovs Kal oixias Kal KaTacKevas Heyaom pe- 
wets BovrovTat damavay, at dé yuvaixes els 
écOTa ToAvTEAH Kal ypvaoody Koo pov TpéTrovTat. 
btav Te ad voonawat TONES 7) apopiaas KapT@y 
fy TEM, étt Kal TOU HadXov dpyod TRS, Is 
yeyvopnevns Kai els émityOera Kal els emtxovpous 
vouicpatos déovrat. 

Ei dé tes djoete Kal xpucion pndév irrov yprijce- 
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many yoke of oxen are enough for the farm and 
how many labourers. To put more on the land than 
the requisite number is counted loss. In mining 
undertakings, on the contrary, everyone tells you 
that he is short of labour, Mining, in fact, is quite 
different from other industries. An increase in the 
number of coppersmiths, for example, produces a fall 
in the price of copper work, and the coppersmiths re- 
tire from business. The same thing happens in the 
iron trade. Again, when corn and wine are abundant, 
the crops are cheap, and the profit derived from 


growing themdisappears, so thatmany give up farming - 


and set up as merchants or shopkeepers or money- 
lenders. But anincrease in the amount of the silver 
cre discovered and of the metal won is accompanied 
by an increase in the number of persons who take up 


this industry. Neither is silver like furniture, of 7 


which a man never buys more when once he has got 
enough for his house. No one ever yet possessed so 
much silver as to want no more; if a man finds himself 
with a huge amount of it, he takes as much pleasure 
in burying the surplus as in using it. 

Mark too that, whenever states are prosperous, 
silver is in strong demand. The men will spend 
money on fine arms and good horses and magnificent 
houses and establishments, and the women go in for 
expensive clothes and gold jewelry. If, on the other 
hand, the body politic is diseased owing to failure 
of the harvest or to war, the land goes out of cultiv- 
ation and there is a much more insistent demand for 
eash to pay for food and mercenaries. 

If anyone says that gold is quite as useful as 
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pov elvas 7} o] apyvptov, Toure * me OUK _GuTiheyo, 
éxeivo HEVTOL oiba, 6 Ste Kal Xpuctor étay Tony 
mapapavy, aro pep GTLpLoTEpov yiryverat, TO dé 
apyvpiov TopseedTEpov Tote. 

Tatra péev ovv édij)\woa TovTov évexa, bras 
Gappotytes pev dt WAciatous dvOpwrous én) Ta 
dpybpeta dryoper, Jappodvres be katacKevalapela, 
ev avrois, OS obre emtherypouans ToTé apyupitisos 
ovTe TOU dpyuptou dripov more Ecopévov. doKxet 
5é Moe Kal 1) OMS 7 poTépa. épot tadra eyvox evar 
mapexer yobv éri iootedeig kal tov Eévav TO 
Bovdopevey epyatea bas € év Tots peTarnors. 

“Iva 6é nai cabéotepov tepi THs Tpodijs cia, 
vor dinyjoopat, as KaTacKevacIeta Ta apytpea 
apertpwrar av ein TH Tove. am’ avTdv pev odv 
éywrye ag’ Ov pé\Xw Aéyeuv ovdSEv TL afd Savpdte- 
cba ws Sucevperov Te efeupneds: Ta pey yap & ov 
rAéEw wal viv ete mavTes oper, Ta be Taporyo- 
peva Tapa TeV marépwv 2 kata TavTa axovouer'® 
THs wevTOL TOAEWS TaVU aELov Oavpdcat To aicba- 
vopévny ToAdods TAOUTLCOMEVOUS €& adTHS idiwras 
fy pipeloOur TovTovs. drat wer yap Syrov ols 
pepernxev axnxoapev, O7t Nexias more o Nixnpdtov 
exrijoaro év Tots apryupetous xidbous dv porous, 
ods exeivos Lwooig TO Opaei eepiodwoer ép’ @ 
dBorov pev drenipé éxaotou THS Huépas dmodeSovat, 
tov & apiOpov icous del rapéye.4 éyévero 58 
kat ‘Immovikw éFaxdota dviparoda xata& tov 
auTov TpoT or ToUTOY éxdedopeva, & TpocépeEpe pyaY 

1 rottw Heindorf : toiro S. with the MSS. 

2 apa Tey watépwy Wilamowitz : mdvtwy MSS. : rév mpay- 
paroy S. with the Aldine, 
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silver, | am not going to contradict him; but 1. 
know this, that when gold is plentiful, silver rises 
and gold falls in value. 

With these facts hefore us, we need not hesitate 11 
to bring as much labour as we can get into the 
mines and carry on work in them, feeling confident 
that the ore will y.cer give out and that silver 
will never lose its value.-- I think, indeed, that the 12 
state has anticipated me in this discovery ; at any 
rate she throws open the mining industry to 
foreigners on the same terms as are granted to 
citizens. > 

To make myself clearer on the subject of alimony, 13 
I will now explain how the mines may be worked 
with the greatest advantage to the state. Not that 
I expect to surprise you by what I am going to say, 
as if I had found the solution of a difficult problem. 
For some things that I shall mention are still to be 
seen by anyone at the present day, and as for con- 
ditions in the past, our fathers have told us that 
they were similar. But what may well excite 14 
surprise is that the state, being aware that many 
private individuals are making money out of her, 
does not imitate them. Those of us who have 
given thought to the matter have heard long ago, 

I imagine, that Nicias son of Niceratus, once owned 
a thousand men in the mines, and let them out to 
Socias the Thracian, on condition that Sosias paid 
him an obol a day per man net and filled all 
vacancies as they occurred. Hipponicus, again, had *~ 
six hundred slaves let out on the same terms and? 


3 ratrTa dv M.: raira ad S. with other MSS. 
{ wapéxew Lenklau : xape7xey S. with the MSS. 
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aTEXH TIS hyuépas: Pirnpuovidy 6@ tpeaxoata a} 
Tpuepuvator- addors bé ye ws olomat Sdvapus eed. 

16 oroLs Umrijpyxev. aap tt Ta Tadaa dei Aéyerv; Kab 
ya p viv wodAol clot ev TOIs apyupetors dvO porrot 

17 ob Tas exSebouevor. Tepaivopéevwy ye un OV Neyo, 
TOIT ay povov Katvov yévouTo, ei BaTrep of LiaTas 
xTNO apevor avipamoda 1B SO" oSov devaoyv Karte- 
oKevacpérot eiciv, ore kal 4 mons KT@TO 
bypdora avSparroéa, fas yiyvouro tpia Exdor@ 

18 7A Invaiwv. él i Se duvata Aeyouen, 1 Kal’ év Exactov 
avTay oxoTev 6 Bovrspevos KpiveToo. 

Odbxody Temp bev a parrov e051, Aov ort 
parXov dv 70 dypootov Sdvaito %) 4 of lOedrat Tapa 
oKxevdcac Gat. TH ye pay BovrAg pasd.ov Kat xnpo- 
Ear dyew tov Bovrdpevov advSparosa xal Ta 

19 mpocaydévta mpiacGar, émedav € avnF i, ti av 
ArTtov picOoird tes Tapa Tov Sypociov 7} Tapa 
tod idimtov, éwl Tois avtois péddwv Ekew; 
pro Oobyrat yoov Kal Temern 2 al oixias Kal TéAn 
avotvTar Tapa TiS TOAEWS. 

20 “Omas ye py Ta avydevta o@tnrat, TO Snposio 
éore Aap Savery ey yvous Tapa TOV pia Boupéver, 
dam ep xal Tapa TOY @voupevav Ta TEAN. ard 
pay Kal adikijoal ye pov 8 TES mprapevp 4 

21 7@ dvdpdroba picOovpévm. apyvpiov per yap 


1 & added by Hager: S. omits with the MSS. 

2 After renévyn S. adds with ane MSS. xal iepa, which was 
i fenores by Bake. 
a 





1 The MSS. add xa) fepd, ‘‘and temples,” for which «al 
fepeza (victims for sacrifice) has been conjectured. But (1) 
bswio@otvrac is not ‘contract to supply,” and (2) it appears 
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received a rent of a mina a day net. Philemonides 
had three hundred, and received half a mina. 
There were others too, owning numbers in propor- 
tion, I presume, to their capital. But why dwell 
on the past? At this day there are many men in 
the mines let out in this way. Were my proposals 
adopted, the only innovation would be, that just as 
private individuals have built up a permanent in- 
come by becoming slave owners, so the state would 
become possessed of public slaves, until there were 
three for every citizen. Whether my plan is work- 
able, let anyone who chooses judge for himself by 
examining it in detail. 

So let us take first the cost of the men, Clearly 
the treasury is in a better position to provide the 
money than private individuals. Moreover the 
Council can easily issue a notice inviting all and 
sundry to bring slaves, and can buy those that are 
brought to it. When once they are purchased, 
why should there be more hesitation about hiring 
from the treasury than from a private person, the 
terms offered being the same? At any rate men 
hire consecrated lands} and houses, and farm taxes 
under the state. 

The treasury can insure the slaves purchased by 
requiring some of the lessees to become guarantors, 
as it does in the case of the tax-farmers. In fact a 
tax-farmer can swindle the state more easily than 
a lessee of slaves. For how are you to detect 


that the sacrifices were, in point of fact, paid for out of the 
rents received for the reuxévn, and the victims were not 
supplied by individuals on contract. Aristotle, «th. Pol. 
c, 47, writing of the leases of state property, says nothing 
about victims. 
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TOS Kal pwpucerev a ay THs 7é (Onpoaotov éEaryouevoy, 
Opotov Tob idiov dvtTos avTe; avSpamroba bé 
geonpwacpeva 7@ Snpocin onpdvTpy Kab T poKet- 
pévys Enuias TO TE TwWAODVTE KaLT@ eEdyovTt, TAS 
ay Ts Tatra edérperev; § 
Odvxoty HEX pL wey TOUTOU Suvarov gpaveitas TH 
ToAe elvat 70 dvOperous kal ktncacbar Kal 

22 durdéar. ef & ai TLS Toor’ évOupettar, TOS 
éemreroav mono} epyarat yeveovrat, ToAnol ga- 
voovras Kal ot Mio wadpevor, éxelvo Katavojaas 
Oappeita, Ste TodRot pev TOV KATET KEVAT HEVOY 
Tpoopiaba@covrat TOUS Sypogious, | TOARG yap éore 
Ta UTdpyovta, ToAAOL & Eloi Kal avT@Y TOY év 
Tos épyous YypacKovres,» moARoL bé Kal addow 
"AOnvaiot Te ral Eévot, of TO copaTte péev odTE 
Bovdowvt’ av obte Suva dy épyatecOar, TH O€ 
yuopun ertpeAovpevor yOews av ta éemeTHbdera 
moptlouwTo. : 

23 "Hy ye pévTou 70 mpatov cvaTh dtanaota Kal 
xidia dSparosa, eos 700 a an’ aor Ths mpogodou 
ev éTEot TevTE 4 &F pu) peiov av TOV * éEaxtayiiov 
yevéo Gat, amo ye pny TovTOU Tou apiB pod wy 
6Borov Exagtos aren Ths hpépas bépn, 7 pee 

t mpoaodos ébjxovta Tddavta Tod émavtod. amo 
8€ rovTwy Hy eis Gra avdpatroba TiOATat eixocs, 
Tois TeTTapdxovTa Hon eFéctas TH TOA YphaOat 
eis Gdo 6 te av bén. Stay S€ ye pipsa dvaTry- 
08h, éxaTOV TaAaYTA 7 mpdao0os éorau. 

“Ore bé Sefer TodNaTAdoLA TOUTMD, paprupy- 
gave av fot el Teves éTs elot TOV He pVn Lever, 
dcov TO TédOS eUpiaKe TOY avdpaTddwry TPO TRV 


1 ynpdoxovtes Dindorf: ynpackdytwy S. with the MSS. 
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the export of public money? Money looks the 
same whether it is private property or belongs to 
the state. But how is a man to steal slaves when 
they are branded with the public mark and it is a 
penal offence to sell or export them ? 

So far, then, it appears to be possible for the state 
to acquire and tokeep men. But, one may ask, when 
labour is abundant, how will a sufficient number 
of persons be found to hireit? Well, if anyone feels 
doubtful about that, let him comfort himself with 
the thought that many men in the business will 
hire the state slaves as additional hands, since they 
have abundanee of capital, and that among those 
now working in the mines many are growing old. 
Moreover.there are many others, both Athenians 
and foreigners, who have neither will nor strength 
to work with their own hands, but would be glad to 
to make a living by becoming managers. 

Assume, however, that the total number of slaves 
to begin with is twelve hundred. By using the 
revenue derived from these the number might in 
all probability be raised to six thousand at the least 
in the course of five or six years. Further, if each 
man brings in a clear obol a day, the annual revenue 
derived from that number of men is sixty dalents. 
Out of this sum, if twenty éalents are invested in 
additional slaves, the state will have forty talents 
available for any other necessary purpose. And 
when a total of ten thousand men is reached, the 
revenue will be a hundred falents. 

But the state will receive far more than that, as 
anyone will testify who is old enough to remember 
how much the charge for slave labour brought in 


5 ay rév Wilamowitz: airg S. with the MSS. 
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bi ft tal 4 b lal v 3 LA 
év Acxedeia. paptupel Se Kaxeivo, bt eipyacpe- 
vav avOporav év tois apyupetos ev TO Tavtt 
Xpovm dvaprOuntav viv oddev Siapéper ta apyd- 
peta % ola} of mpoyovor jyay ovTa éuvnuedvevov 
abtd. Kal Ta viv 8é yuyvdpeva tavra pwaptupel, 
Sti odx dv Tote TAElw avdpdroda éxel yévorto 
o a Mo” L ” N , gues g 
Soup av Ta epya Sénrat, obte yap Babous wépas 
ovre brovouwy of dptTtovtTes etpicxovat. Kal 
pnVY KatvoTomely ye ovdev Artov ékeote viv 4 
mpotepov. ov toivuy ovd eimeiy dv eyot eidas 
é n 
ovdeis, motepov év Tois KaTaTeTunuévots TAELwY 
apyupites 7) év tots atpnros éori. 
a n [4 

Ti dra, pain dv tus, ob Kal viv, dorwep Ep- 
mpocbev, TONAL KalvOTOMOUGLY » OTL TevérTEpoL 
peév elow of Tepl Ta éTAadRAa* vEewoTl yap TAAL 
katacKevatovtat xivduvos dé wéyas TO Kaivoto- 

a 7 x 
pobvTe. oO péev yap elpwy ayabnv épyaciav 
mrovatos yiyverar o Sé pi) Evp@Y TavTa amdd- 
Ava, dca av Samavycyn. es TodTOV ody Tov 
, > f > , e cal as 
xivduvov ov para tres Grove of viv lévat, 

“"Eya pévtot ever pot S0x nal wep) rovrou 
supPovredcat, ds dv doparéatata catvotopoito. 
celal prev yap Symrov AOnvaiwv déxa gural: i & 

f 8 f e / A! n W bs 8 , 5 cy be 
mors doin éxdstn adtav taa avépdroda, ai bé 
KoW@odpevas THY TUYNY KatvoTOpOLEY, OUTwS av, 
’ , Lia f an \ 3 4 , 
et pia evpor, mdcas adv AvaLTEAeS aArrodctEccer, ef 

’ a a , 

b€ dvo0 %) TpEls H TérTapes 7 ai Nutoerat evipoter, 


1 ofa Hertlein and others: &S. with the MSS, 
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before the trouble at Decelea.!_ And there is another 
proof. During the history of the mines an infinite 
number of men has worked in them; and yet the 
condition of the mines to-day is exactly the same 
as it was in the time of our ancestors, and their 
memory ran not to the contrary. And present 
conditions all lead to the conclusion that the 
number of slaves employed there can never be 
greater than the works need. For the miners find 
no limit to shaft or gallery. And, mark you, it is as 
possible now to open new veins as in former times. 
Nor can one say with any certainty whether the ore 
is more plentiful in the area already under work or in 
the unexplored tracts. 

Then why, it may be asked, are fewer new cuttings 
made nowadays than formerly? Simply because those 
interested in the mines are poorer. For operations 
have only lately been resumed, and a man who 
makes a new cutting incurs a serious risk. If he 
strikes good stuff he makes a fortune; but if he is 
disappointed, he loses the money he has spent. 
Therefore people nowadays are very chary of taking 
such a risk. 

However, I think I can meet this difficulty too, 
and suggest a plan that will make the opening of 
new cuttings a perfectly safe undertaking. The 
Athenians, of course, are divided into ten tribes. 
Now assume that the state were to offer each tribe 
an equal number of slaves’ and that when new cut- 
tings were made, the tribes were to pool their luck. 
The result would be that if one tribe found silver, 
the discovery would be profitable to all; and if two, 


1 In 413 B.c., when great numbers of slaves deserted, and 
labour in the mines dwindled. 
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djrov Ste Avottedcotepa av ta epya tavdtra 
¥ 
rylyvolTo. 

Té ye pay wacas aTotuyely ovderl TOY TapEdn- 
AvOoT@v gotKds. olov Te b} OdTwS Kal iSiHTAs TUV- 
taTapévous Kal Kowvoupévous Ty TUXYnY daharé- 
otepov Kivduvevery. pundév pévtot TodTO hofeiabe, 
&s 7) 76 Snpoctov of rw KatacKevalouevoy Tapadv- 
moe Tors idtwras 7 of Oc@Tat TO Snpdorov' AXN 
@orep cippaxor bo av rreious cuvidaw, loxv- 
potépous aA HAUS TroLodaLv, ctw Kal év Tois 
apyupetos dommep av Trelous épydlwvrTa, ToT 
mrelova Tayaba ebpnooval Te Kal expopycovat.} 

Kai dol pév 84 elpntar, ws av iyotpar xkata- 
oxevacOeians THs wokews (xaviy av waow ’AOn- 
vaiows Tpopyy amd Kowvod yevéoOar. ef Sé TivEs 
AoyeSopevot maumodrAns av Sely aghopphs eis 
Tadta Tavta ovY HyobrTat ixava dv ToTe Ypr}aTa 
eicevexOfvar, unde otws aOvpovvrwav. od yap 
otTws eye, os avdykn dua wdvta tadta 
yiyver Oat, } pundév Seros adrav elvass adr 
OT dca av 7} oixodopnOT 7 vavirnynOh 7 avdpdrosa 
a@vnby, evOrs tadta év wpereia eotat. adda 
way wal 7 HOE ye cuuhopaTepov TO KaTa jLép0s 3 
To dua wavTa mparreg bat, olxodopobyres Hey 
yap a6 poot mrohurenéarrepov av Kal KaKtov 4 
Kata pépos aToTenoiwev' avdparroda Sé maumAnOHR 
fnrobvtes avayxatoiped’ av Kai yeipw Kal Tipie- 
Tepa wvetabat. 


1 expophoovas Cobet: popjaover S. with the MSS, 
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three, four, or half the tribes found, the profits from 
these works would obviously be greater. 

Nothing that has happened in the past makes it 
probable that all would fail to find. Of course, 
private individuals also are able to combine on this 
principle and pool their fortunes in order to diminish 
the risk. Nevertheless there is no reason to fear 
that a public company formed on this plan will con- 
flict with the interests of private persons, or be 
hampered by them. No, just as every new adhesion 
to a confederacy brings an increase of strength to all 
its members, so the greater the number of persons 
operating in the mines, the more treasure they will 
discover and unearth. 

I have now explained what regulations I think 
should be introduced into the state in order that 
every Athenian may receive sufficient maintenance 
at the public expense. Some may imagine that 
enough money would never be subscribed to pro- 
vide the huge amount of capital necessary, according 
to their calculations, to finance all these schemes. 
But even so they need not despair, For it is not 
essential that the plan should be carried out in all 
its details in order that any advantage may come 
of it. No, whatever the number of houses built, 
or of ships constructed, or of slaves purchased, 
they will immediately prove a paying concern. In 
fact in one respect it will be even more profitable to 
proceed gradually than to do everything at once. 
For if everybody begins building, we shall pay more 
for worse work than if we carry out the undertaking 
gradually ; and if we try to find an enormous number 
of slaves, we shall be forced to buy inferior men at 
a high price. 
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\ % 

Kara ye pay ro Suvarov Tmepaivovres Ta pep 
Karas yuwotévta cal adOis av piv yevérOat 

, 
otoueOa:) et S€é Te dpaptnOein, atreyolyeba av 
avtou. ért d€ mavTwv Gua yuyvopevwv, ipas av 
dtravra Séot extropiver Oar ei dé Ta wev TepaivorTo, 

\ be i e t , 2 ‘ } hs ae 
Ta d€ pédrol, 7 UTap~aca*® mpoaodos TO éreT?- 
detov ovyxatacKevator ap, 

“O 8€é lows GoSepwratoy Soxei waow elvas, pr) 
ei dyav ToNAa KTIHGaLTO 7 WOdS avdpdrosa, 
brepyepntobein av ta épya, cal TovTov Tov PdSov 
arnrraypévot av einer, ei pt) TrELovas avOpe- 

oy \ 
mous } boous alta Ta Epya wpocatoin Kat’ 
évauTov éuBdrotpev. 

Ovtws guovye Soxei, Fmep pdotov, tavtn Kat 
apirtov eivat tab’ta mpdtrew: ei § ab dia ras ev 
TO viv Torcuw yeyevnpévas eicgopas vopiter dv 
pnd orcobdy SuvacOar civeveyxeiv, tuets 8 baa pev 
mpo THS eipyvns Xpjpata evptoxe TA TEX, ATO 
ToTOUTwWY Kal TO émtoyv Eto StoKelTE THY TOALY" 
ccd ro” > t % \ : ne * . 
éca 8 dy epeupiony S:a 76 elpnunv te elvas cat 
did 70 OeparrevecOar perotnous nal éumopous Kal 

a 
b1a TO TAELOVwY oLVayEetpopéven dvOpdTwY TrELW 

oy , 6 es re fa s 8 \ AY at 5 4 3 
cioayer@ar nat cEdyeo Oat al da TO TA EAR ENA 
Kal Tas ayopas avEdvecOat, Tatra AapBdvovres 

a é 
KxatacKevacacbe, ws av WrEloTAL mMpocodoL 
ryiryvolvTo. 
ct lal la 

Ei 8é tives ad poPodvrat, wy pataia dv yévorto 
airy 4 xatacKeun, ef morenos eyepOein, evvon- 

1 The text is corrupt. The MSS. have jyivy oldueda or 
olofueda, and yevéoba is a conjectural and unsatisfactory 
addition. 

4 Sadptaca MSS. : brdptevoa 5S. 
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By proceeding as our means allow, we can repeat 37 
whatever is well conceived and avoid the repetition 
of mistakes. Besides, were the whole scheme put in 38 
hand at once, we should have to find the whole of 
the money; but if some parts were proceeded with 
and others postponed, the income realised would 
help to provide the amount still required. 

Possibly the gravest fear in everyone’s mind is 39 
that the works may become overcrowded if the state 
acquires too many slaves. But we can rid ourselves 
of that fear by not putting more men in year by 
year than the works themselves require. 

Accordingly I hold that this, which is the easiest 40 
way, is also the best way of doing these things. On 
the other hand, if you think that the burdens im- 
posed during the late war! make it impossible for you 
to contribute anything at all—well, keep down the 
cost of administration during the next year to the 
amount that the taxes yielded before the peace; 
and invest the balances over and above that amount, 
which you will get with peace, with considerate 
treatment of resident aliens and merchants, with the 
growth of imports and exports due to concentration 
of a larger population, and with the expansion of 
harbour and market dues, so that the investment 
will bring in the largest revenue.2 

Or again, if any fear that this scheme would 41 
prove worthless in the event of war breaking out, they 


1 The allusion is to the “ War of the Allies” who had 
revolted from Athens, It lasted from 357 to 355 B.c. See 
Introduction. 

3 7.2, invest the balances inthe mines, and use the revenue 
obtained to carry out my scheme. 


9 7a dAAmévia Bergk: ev Aiud S. with the MSS. 
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¥- av - rs 2 I ‘- 

TAVTWY, OTL TOUTMY YLYvoLEevOY TOAD HoBEpwreEpos 
6 WoAEuos Tois émipépovaty TH wore. Th ydp 
5n els moAeuov KTHuA Ypnowuwdrepov dvOpwarer ; 
ToAdas pev yap vais mAnpodv ixavol dv elev 
dnuocia: modAol 8 dv Kal refol Snuocia Stvawr 
dv Bapeis elvas trois moreplots, ef tes adtovs 
Ocpamrevot. 

Noytfopas 8 &ywye cal wordéwov syiyvouévov 
olov 7 elvar phy exrelmecOar Ta dpyipea. sore 
‘ u 8 a ‘ A f > fol ‘ 
fev yap Sirov mepi Ta pétadra ev TH Tpds 
peanuBplav retyos év ’Avapdvotw, ott 8 év 
Th mpos AGpxrov tetyos év Oopix@: améyer dé 
taita am’ dddnrov audi ta éEnxovta otddia. 
ei odv Kal év wéow TovTwy yévotto él TO bYn- 
AotaTw Brons tpitov Epupa, auvyKot 7’ dv Ta epya 

i is x 
els & €& aravrwy TeV TELY@Y, Kai Et Te alaOdvoTo 
ie 4 A w 8 £ > A 3 XQ 

modeutxov, Bpaxy dy ein éxdoT@ eis Td doparkes 
7 a ? A Ee , fi 
ATOYWOPHTAL. Eb 6é cal EXGorev wrelous TONEMLOL, 
djAov Ste ef yey cirov 7 olvov } mpdBata éw 
LA 3 tf > xn lel 3 4 * 
eUpotey, adédXowT av TadTa: apyupitidos bé Kpa- 

, Son a Ral , v lol 
THoavTEs TL dv uaddov 1) ALBous Exovev yphaGar ; 
Tas S€ Kal opujceav av mote TorguLOL TPOS TA 
pétarnra ; améyes wey yap Syrov tav apyupetov 
¢ 3 ¥ f f \ nw A 
» eyyvTata modus Méyapa mov mrelov tev 
mevtakociay otadioy améxye. bé 4} meta tadra 

é cal \ cal nm € ¥: 

mArAnoaitata OnBat wWoAD Wreiov Tov éEaxoatov. 
av obv mopevwyTar évTevOev ToGer em Ta apyvpera, 

1S. with the MSS. adds @aAdrry which Bergk saw to be 
spurious. 
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should observe that, with this system at work, war 
becomes far more formidable to the aggressors ‘than 
to the city. For what instrument is more service- 
able for war than men? We should have enough of 
them to supply crews to many ships of the state; and 
many men available for service in the ranks as 
infantry could press the enemy hard, if they were 
treated with consideration.t 

But I reckon that, even in the event of war, the 
mines need not be abandoned. There are, of course, 
two fortresses in the mining district, one at Ana- 
phlystus on the south side, the other at Thoricus on 
the north. The distance between them is about seven 
miles and a half. Now suppose that we had a third 
stronghold between them on the highest point of 
Besa. The works? would then be linked up by all the 
fortresses, and at the first intimation of a hostile 
movement, every man would have but a short distance 
to go in order to reach safety. In case an enemy 
came in force, he would, no doubt, seize any corn or 
wine or cattle that he found Gutgides : but the silver 
ore, when he had got it, would be of as much use 
to him as a heap of stones. And how could an 
enemy ever go for the mines? The distance be- 
tween Megara, the nearest city, and the silver 
mines, is of course much more than five hundred 
furlongs; and Thebes, which is next in proximity, 
lies at a distance of much more than six hundred 
furlongs from them. Let us assume, then, that an 
enemy is marching on the mines from some such point. 


1 Observe that Xenophon alludes here not to the resident 
aliens, but to the state-owned slaves in the mines. 

: Or, as some understand, “the workmen would gather 
from all the fortresses into one.’ 
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maptévat avtods Senoes ty Tok Kay ev dow 
oAriyot, elds avTovs droAdvabat Kad bd laraéwy 
kai imo TepiTokwoy. TOAAR ye phy Suvdwe 
mopevecOar éLepnuodvtas ta éavtdv yarerdv 
Tor yap éyyvTepov ay ein tals TodeoL adTov 
70 Tov AOnvaiwy dotu t avdtol mpos tols TeTdd- 
Rows Ovtes. €2 68 Kal EXOorev, TAS Av nal SivaiyTo 
Hever un ExovTes TA eritHbera ; emtarTilerOat ye 
pny pépes pev xivduvos kai Tepl tev petidvT@v 
Kal Twept ov aywvilovtar waves 5é del petidvTes 
moALopKoivtT dv wadXov i) moALopKoiev. 

Ov toivuy povoy 7) amo rév avdpaTodev ao- 
popa! tiv Statpopyy TH more avEou dv, GANA 
Torvavipwrias wept Ta péTadra aOporLoperns 
Kal am ayopas THs exe? ovans xal am’ olxidr 
mwepi Tapyvpea Snuociwy Kat amo Kaplver Kai 
amo TOY GAXwY ardvtwv mpdcodor dv modal 
ylyvowto. laxupes yap dv «al attn modvdr- 
Opwios yévotto TOS, eb OTH KaTacKevac bein: 
Kal ob ye ydpot oddev ay elev petovos aoe Trois 
KexTnpevors evTavda 7 Tois TEpl TO doTu. 

Tlpaxdévtav ye pny dy eipnxa cvpdrps éy@ od 
povov av Xpnwactw evtropwrépay THY TOALY elvat, 
Gvda@ Kal evrretBcotépay Kal evtaxtorépay Kai 
evrrokeoTépay yevésOat, of te yap Taxdévtes 
yuuvaberOar Torn av émiperéotepav TovTO TpaT- 


1 dropopa Schneider: elapopa S. with the MSS. 
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He is bound to pass Athens; and if his numbers 
are small, he is likely to be destroyed by our cavalry 
and patrols. On the other hand, to march on them 
with a large force, leaving his own property un- 
protected, is no easy matter; for when he arrived 
at the mines the city of Athens would be much 
nearer to his own states than he himself would be. 
But even supposing that he should come, how is he to 
stay without supplies? And to send part of their 
forces in search of food may mean destruction to the 
foraging party and failure to achieve the ends for 
which he is contending; or if the whole force is 
continually foraging it will find itself blockaded 
instead of blockading. : 

However, the rent derived from the slaves would 
not be the only source of relief to the community. 
With the concentration of a large population in the 
mining district, abundant revenue would be derived 
from the local market, from state-owned houses 
near the silver mines, from furnaces and all the other 
sources. For a densely populated city would grow 
up there, if it were organised on this plan; yes, 
and building sites would become as valuable there 
as they are in our suburbs. 

If the plans that I have put forward are carried 
out, I agree! that, apart from the improvement 
in our financial position, we shall become a people 
more obedient, better disciplined, and more efficient 
in war.2 For the classes undergoing physical 
training will take more pains in the gymnasium when 


1 ciugnut must mean ‘‘agree.” If the text is right, one 
naturally asks ‘* With whom?” Isocrates, Eubulus, or both? 
See Introduction. 

1 Lae. Pol. viii, 1. 
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roev! év Tots yupvac tous Thy Tpopiy aTrovapBa- 


vovTeEs Theto Hh év rais apace yupvacvapyov- 
pevou of TE dpoupeiv év Tots ppoupiors of Te 
merrater Kat mepuTronetv THY X@pav mavra TavTa 
aAOv av rpdtrovev, ep’ Exdatots TOV Epywv THs 
Tpopis arodidouevys. 

V. Ei 8 cadés Soxei eivar, ws ef péddrovar 
magat ai mpocodat éx TOAEwWS TpOGLEVat, eipnYNV 
bef vrrdpyey, ap’ ove ak&iov Kai eipnvodvrAakas 
Kkabiotavat ; woru yap av Kal adtn aipebeica 
apxi) TpoaptreaTépav Kad TMuKVOTEpaY elo- 
agixveiabas maou avO parro.s, motrjoere Ty TOALD. 
el bé TVES olTw yiyvwaKovat, ws éay 1 mons 
ome dyouta Sia TeNh, advvatarépa Te Kal 
a doforépa Kal HrTov dvonacrTh év tH ‘HAAdE 
gota, Kal obdTol ye as pol boxet” Taparoyes 
sxovovcw.  evdatpovértatas per yap Simov 
models NEyorTat, al av welaTOV Ypovov év Eiprvy 
dtateroor' Tacay 8é wéXewv ’ADivac pdcra 
mepucacw é év elpiyy aver Gar. tives yap jovxtay 
ayovans Tis Tones ov mpoodéowr’ ap auras 
apEdpevor aro vavednpov kal eemopar ; ; ovx ot 
ToAVaLTOL, ovx ot mohvotvoL,® Tt éé ol monvéAarot, 
ti 6€ of woAvTpofaror, of dé wenn Kal dpyupio 
Suvdpevor xprpariverOas, Kal pap XEtporeyvat Te 
Kat copuatal Kal prrocogor, oi d€ momnrai, ot be 
Ta TOVTOV peTaxerpelouerot, ot Oe aktobedrov 4 
afvaxoba Tov iepav } octwv emeOupobvres ; ada 
Bn Kal of Seduevor TOAAA TaxU Bodlboab aed q 


1 roiro mpdrroey or mpdrroey MSS,: apdrtoev 7a S. with 
Lenklau, 
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they receive their maintenance in ful! than they take 
under the superintendents of the torch races; and 
the classes on garrison duty in a fortress, or serving 
as targeteers, or patrolling the country will show 
greater alacrity in carrying out all these duties when 
the maintenance is duly supplied for the work done. 

V. If it seems clear that the state cannot obtain 
a full revenue from all sources unless she has peace, 
is it not worth while to set up a board of guardians 
of peace? Were such a board constituted, it would 
help to increase the popularity of the city and to 
make it more attractive and more densely thronged 
with visitors from all parts. If any are inclined 
to think that a lasting peace for our city will involve 
a loss of her power and glory and fame in Greece, 
they too, in my opinion, are out in their calcula- 
tions. For I presume that those states are reckoned 
the happiest that enjoy the longest period of 
unbroken peace; and of all states Athens is by 
nature most suited to flourish in peace. For if 
the state is tranquil, what class of men will not 
need her? Shipowners and merchants will head the 
list. Then there will be those rich in corn and 
wine and oil and cattle; men possessed of brains 
and money to invest; craftsmen and professors and 
philosophers ; poets and the people who make use of 
their works; those to whom anything sacred or 
secular appeals that is worth seeing or hearing. 
Besides, where will those who want to buy or sell 

1 The superintendents paid for the upkeep of the com- 


petitors training for public competitions. In difficult times 
they could not supply full rations. 


2 guol done? Castalio: éuf 5éfy S. with the MSS. 

3S. retains obx of ndvevo after roAvowo. with the MSS. 
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mpiacOat rod} 
"AOnvnawy ; 

Ei 62 wpds tadra per ovdels dvtrAéyer, tiv bé 
yyepoviay Bovéopevot TLVES dvaraBetv Thy trod 3 
TavrTyny Oca TONE“OU paddov 480 elpyyns® ‘pyobvrat 
dy xatampaxOivar, é évvonadtwcay mpatov wey Ta 
Mnbdicd, worepov Bialopevor 7} evepyetobytes TOUS 
"EdAqvas ayepovias Te TOD vauTixod feat éAANVO- 
Tapias éTuXoper. éri 86 érrel apdds yay dofaca 
Mpoorarevety 4 mores eatepyOn THs apxiis, ov wal 
TOTe, émel TOD abtneiy amecxopea, Tadkw bro 
TOY vnolwTaY éExdvTwy TpooTdtat Tod vavTiKod 
éyevouweba ; ovxodv kat OnBaios evepyerovpevos 
Hyemovevey abtav ébaxav AOnvaios ; adda pv 
wat AaneSacuorior ov Braabévres vp Heav, arn’ 
ed maaxovTes émérpeyray "A@nvators mepl Tis 

Tyyewovias Oéc Oar bras Bovnrowro. viv b¢ rye Sea 
THY éy Th “BAAS Tapaxny TapamenToKévar fot 
boxed TH monet Oote Kal dvev Tovar cal dvev 
rivdiver kal dvev damdyns avaxtacOa Tovds 
“EAAnvas. éore pe yap metpac Gat Siadddr rer 
Tas Tohepovaas T™ pos addipras mores, ote 86 
cuvarrarreny, el Teves év avrats oracwdlovaw. 
el 6€ «al étas 70 év Acrgois lepov adrovoyoy 
@owep mpoaGev yévotTo, pavepol einte émriperov- 
HEVOL, wn oupmoheuobvres, annra wpeaBetovres 
ava Tip “BAA déSa, eyo pep ovder a av olpat Gavpa- 
orev elvat, el kal mdvTas Tous "BAAqvas 6 op“oyvo- 
fovds TE Kal GuVdpKous Kal Uupayous AdBotTe 


TovUTwY padrov av Tvyotev 7 2 


1 roth C: ae ot 8. with the other MSS. 
24 oe S. omits with the other MSS. 
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many things quickly meet with better success in 
their efforts than at Athens? 

No one, 1 dare say, contests this; but there are 5 
some who wish the state to recover her ascendancy, 
and they may think that it is more likely to be won 
by war than by peace. Let such, in the first place, 
call to mind the Persian Wars. Was it by coercing 
the Greeks or by rendering services to them that we 
became leaders of the fleet and treasurers of theleague 
funds? Further, after the state had been stripped of 6 
her empire through seeming to exercise her authority 
with excessive harshness, did not the islanders even 
then restore to. us the presidency of the fleet by 
their own free will, when we refrained from acts 
of injustice? And again, did not the Thebans place 7 
themselves under the leadership of the Athenians 
in return for our good offices? Yet once again, it 
was not the effect of coercion on our part, but of 
generous treatment, that the Lacedaemonians per- 
mitted the Athenians to arrange the leadership 
as they chose. And now, owing to the confusion 8 
prevalent in Greece, an opportunity, I think, has 
fallen to the state to win back the Greeks without 
trouble, without danger, and without expense. For 
she has it in her power to try to reconcile the war- 
ring states, she has it in her power to compose the 
factions contending in their midst. And were 9 
it apparent that you are striving to make the 
Delphic shrine independent, as it used to be, not 
by joining in war, but by sending embassies up and 
down Greece, I for my part should not be in the 
least surprised if you found the Greeks all of one 
mind, banded together by oath and united in alliance 


8 thy whAw Hartman: ri wéAec S. with the MSS. 
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ém éxeivous, oltives exAtrévtav Dexéwv 76 lepov 
catarhapBavery metp@vro.2 el bé kal tras dva 
maoav yp Kat Oddarray elp yn gota, pavepol 
elnte emrtpehopevor, eyo pep olwat mavras ap 
eer Pau peta tas éauteav tratpibdas "AOnvas 
parsota adber Oar. 

Ei 8 tts ad els Xpijwara. xepdaredrepoy 
vopiter elvat TH monet mohepov a econvny, eyo 
pev ovK oléa, 70S ay dpetvov TavuTa xpebein 7 
el THs Ta Tporyeyernweva. emavac koTroln * TH Tonet 
TOs aTroBeBnxev. ebpyaet yap TO Te maatov év 
elpnvyn wey mavy OANA XpinaTa.. els THY TOMY 
dvevexGevta, év TONE LO 6é tabra mavTa, Kara 
damavndévta: yworeTat 5é, oKoTh, Kat & 7@ 
yoy xpove bua pep TOV mddepov Kal TOV m poo d8av 
modAas éxduTovaas Kal Tas cioeMoucas els 
mavrosama ® carabaravyGeicas: émel Sé eipypy 
KaTa Gararray yeyevntat, nuEnpéevas Te TAS 
mpooddous Kai tavtas é&ov ols modéTats 
xphaOac & Tt Bovdowro. 

El .8€ res pe émepaTen, *"H kat dy THs adixj 
THY money, A€ryers, ws xp? cal mpos TovTOY 
eipyyny aye } ovx av gainvy dda HadXov 
eye, dre modu OatTov adv Tipwpoipefa avtods, 
él pndéva Umdpxorpev ddixodvtes' + obSéva yap 
ap exovev TUM MAXOV. 

VI. VAAN ef ye py TOY elpn evar adivarov 
pep pndév dors unde yarenov, rpattopévev bé 


1 reipgvro Madvig: éreipavro 8. with the MSS. 
2 émavackonoln Dindorf: én avacxoroly S. with the MSS. 
3 gavrodana Lenklau : mayrodar& woAad S. with the MSS. 
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against any that attempted to seize the shrine in 
the event of the Phocians abandoning it. Were 
you to show also that you are striving for peace in 
every land and on every sea, I do think that, next to 
the safety of their own country, all men would put 
the safety of Athens first in their prayers. 

If, on the other hand, any one supposes that 
financially war is more profitable to the state than 
peace, I really do not know how the truth of this 
can be tested better than by. considering once more 
what has been the experience of our state in the past. 
He will find that in old days a very great amount 
of money was paid into the treasury in time of peace, 
and: that the whole of it was spent in time of war; 
he will conclude on consideration that in our own 
time the effect of the late war on our revenues was 
that many of them ceased, while those that came 
in were exhausted by the multitude of expenses ; 
whereas the cessation of war by sea has been 
followed by arise in the revenues, and has allowed 
the citizens to devote them to any purpose they 
choose, 

But some one may ask me, Do you mean to say 
that, even if she is wronged, the state should 
remain at peace with the offender? No, certainly 
not; but I do say that our vengeance would follow 
far more swiftly on our enemies if we provoked 
nobody by wrong-doing; for then they would look 
in vain for an ally. 

VI. Well now, surely, if none of these proposals is 
impossible or even difficult, if by carrying them into 


* trdpxoper adinotyres Cobet: mapéxoimer adixodvra S. with 
the MSS. 
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avTov T poo $idéarepor pev tots “EXAgot yevn- 
vopeba, aa pahéarepov 8€ olajoopen, eUKeeaTEpor 
éé éoopeBa kalo pev Sijpos Tpod iis ebmoprcet, of 
68 wAovatoL THs els Tov Tmodenov SaTravns arran- 
Nano ovTaL, meptouatas 6é TORTS wyevonerns 
peyadom peméa Tepov pev ere h viv éoptas afouev, 
lepa 8 emtoxevacoper, Tex) be kal vedpia 
dvopaaoper, i lepebor dé nal BovrA nal dpxais 
kal inmetar Ta maTpla, droddaoper, mas ouK 
aEcov ws Taxtora Touro éyxerpelr, iva ere ed’ 
pay évidmpev THY TOMY pweET aodarelas eddaL- 
povotcay ; 

Ei ye pny rtatta Ssokeev byiv mparrewy, 
oupBovretcap adv éywye wéuyravtas Kal eis 
Awbarny nai eis Aeddovs éepéobas Tous Geovs, 
el A@ov Kal dpuevov ein av TH Tore OUTW KaTA- 
oxevatopuern Kat abtixa Kal eis Tov émerta 
Xpovov. ei 8€ Taira ouvasvoier, ToT ay ad 
dpainv Xpivae emepwotay, tivas Oey m™ poo moov- 
Hevot TavTa Kd\NoTa Kal dptota m parToupey 
av ods & davéXovev Geous, TOUTOLS etkos Kan- 
Mepyoavras adpxeoBau Tob épyou. adv yap beg 
Tparropeven €lKOS Kal Tas mpaters mpoiévat él 
TO A@ov Kal dwewvov det TH TOAEL 
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effect we shall be regarded with more affection by 
the Greeks, shall live in greater security, and 
be more glorious; if the people will be maintained 
in comfort and the rich no more burdened with the 
expenses of war; if with a large surplus in hand we 
shall celebrate our festivals with even more splendour 
than at present, shall restore the temples, and repair 
the walls and docks, and shall give back to priests, 
councillors, magistrates, knights their ancient privi- 
leges; surely, I say, our proper course is to proceed 
with this scheme forthwith, that already in our 
generation we may come to see our city secure and 
prosperous. 

Furthermore, if you decide to go forward with the 2 
plan, I should advise you to send to Dodona and 
Delphi, and inquire of the gods whether such a 
‘design is fraught with weal for the state both now 
and in days to come. And should they consent to 3 
it, then I would say that we ought to ask them 
further, which of the gods we must propitiate in order 
that we may prosper in our handiwork. Then, 
when we have offered an acceptable sacrifice to the 
gods named in their reply, it behoves us to begin 
the work. For with heaven to help us in what we 
do, it is likely that our undertakings will go forward 
continually to the greater weal of the state. 
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SENO®PONTO®D ITMAPXIKOD 


I. Iparov pév Ovovta ypn aitetcbat Oeods 
Tavta S:ddvar Kal voeiv Kat Néyety Kal Tpdtrew, 
ad’ ov Ocois pev Kkeyapiopevotata apkeas av, 
cavT@ déxai dirots Kai TH wdAEL Tpocdi€aTata 
Kat evxrecoTaTa Kal ToAUwpercoTata. Dewy 5 
thewv ovtwy avapiBacréov Bey ToL imméas, Kal 
dros dvaTAnpirar f) Kara TOY VOpOY apeb pos 
kal Oras TO Ov immucov [T) pevirat. el b& py 
mpocavaBncovrar inmets, qetoves del evovras 
dvayen yap Tovs perv ynpa amayopevev, Tovs 5é 
Kat GdrAws éxel re. 

TU Anpoupevov ye poy ToD immexod érrepehnyr éov 
pe, ores Tpépovras oi trot, ws ap Suveovrat 
Tovous Uropépe” of yap TTOUS Tov Tovey 
ovTe ai pelv ovre amopevyew dvvatvto ay. emt 
pernTtéov 8é, érws edXpnoTOL dow ob yap av 
amedeis toils moreulors padrdov 4} Ttois Pirots 
guppaxodar. Kal ot AaxriFovres be avaBeBa- 
peevoe tron extrodav mountéoe’ of yap TotovTat 
TohAdKes Trew KaKd 7 ob Trohé vou ToLovct. 
bez &é wal TOV Today émipereiaba, 6 OTwWS Suvev- 
Tat Kat év Tpaxeig NOPE iwarevety, eidora,* Ste 
drrov av adyaow édavvopevos, vtadOa ov xp1)- 
oipot elas. 


1 eidéta BM: elSdras S. with other MSS. 
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I. Tue first duty is to sacrifice to the gods and pray 
them to grant you the thoughts, words and deeds 
likely to render your command most pleasing to the 
gods and to bring yourself, your friends and your 
city the fullest measure of affection and glory and 
advantage. Having gained the goodwill of the 2 
gods, you have then to recruit a sufficient number 
of mounted men that you may bring the number 
up to the total required by the law,] and also may 
prevent any decrease in the cavalry establishment. 
Unless additional recruits are enrolled in the force, 
the number will constantly dwindle, for some men 
are bound to retire through old age and others to 
drop off for various reasons. 

While the ranks are filling up, you must see that 3 
the horses get enough food to stand hard work, 
since horses unfit for their work can neither over- 
take nor escape. You must see that they are 
docile, because disobedient animals assist the 
enemy more than their own side. And horses that 4 
kick when mounted must be got rid of, for such 
brutes often do more mischief than the enemy. 
You must also look after their feet, so that they 
can be ridden on rough ground, for you know that 


wherever galloping is painful to them, they are 
useless. 


2 1,000; but, as we shall see, the number had fallen to 
something like 650 at the time Xenophon wrote. 
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5 Tov ye pny inrev trapyovtwy oiwy Sei Tous 
ca cal 
imméas ad agxntéov, Tp@tov pev OTas ert Tos 
oe s aw ta ~ x. we e 
immous avarndav Sivwvtat tordois yap dn 7 
7 \ n f ‘ A 
gwTnpia Tapa TovTO éyéveTo’ SevTepov b€ OTrws 
f f 
év travroias ywplos inmates Oar Suimjoovtay Kat 
A e a wv. Eo d a , t 
yap ol ToAELoL AAAOTE Ev GAAOLOLS TOTTOLS YytYyVOV- 
oe Ao” Ww 2 cae = a 
6 Tat. Grav b€ Hdn Evoyot wat, bet ad cxoTetaOat, 
67wsS aKovtiodct Te WS TrEloTOL ATO TMV trTOV 
\ a 3 , n” a“ 
Kat TaAXG OupyjcovTal ToLEly & Sel TOS immiKOS. 
Mera tatra omdtcréov Kal inmous xal inméas, 
> a 
@s avTol yey Hxtata TiTpwaKoWT av, BrAdTTEW 
A x , ’ , > + > c 
7 6€ TOUS ToANeLLoUs paddsoTa SdrawT av. ex Tov- 
é a e ba 
Twv Tapackevactéov, Sirws evTreGeis ot avdpes 
2 ” 4 ¢ wy tf > an ” 
ow dvev yap tovtov olf inmwv ayabav ote 
e é > a w oe lel y > / 
inméwv émoyeov obte StAwWY Kaha heros ovdér. 
Tpoctatevery pév ody totTav wavtwv otras 
8 KaADS yiyynTat Tov imTapyxov eikos eat. érrel 
f A 
dé Kal 7 TONS Yareroy Hynoapevyn TadTa TdvTAa 
Tov immapyxov povoy dvta Katepyaler Car mpocat- 
a aA ‘ , ra 
petra pev abt@ avvepyovs guradpyous, mpocé- 
x mn nw ~ ~ us A 
take 6€ tH BovaAn ovvemepercioOas Tob inmixod, 
ayabov pot Soxel elvar tovs péev urdpyous 
mapackevaley ovveiOupeiy cor TOY KaLOV TH 
an na a ‘ 
immix®, év 5€ tH Bovry exew pytopas émity- 
, a ra A e t 
Scious, OTws A€yorTes PoBadi TE Tos imméas, 





1 A difficult feat, since the Greek rider had no stirrups. 
2 When attackirg infantry in line the cavalry never 
charged home; but only approached near enough to throw 
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Having made sure that the horses are in good 5 
condition, the next business is to train the men. 
First they must learn to mount from the spring,} 
since many before now have owed their lives to that. 
Secondly, they must practise riding over all sorts 
of ground, since-any kind of country may become 
the area of war. As soon as they have acquired a 6 
firm seat, your next task is to take steps that as 
many as possible shall be able to throw the javelin 
when mounted? and shall become efficient in all 
the details of horsemanship. 

After that both horses and men must be armed, 
so that, while they are themselves thoroughly pro- 
tected against wounds, they may have the means of 
inflicting the greatest loss on the enemy. Then you 7 
must contrive to make the men obedient: otherwise 
neither good horses nor a firm seat nor fine armour 
are of any use. 

For ensuring efficiency in all these matters the 
cavalry commander, as a matter of course, is the 
principal authority. But, at the same time, the state 8 
thinks it difficult for the cavalry commander to carry 
out all these duties single-handed ; therefore, it also 
elects colonels of regiments to assist him; and it 
has charged the Council with the duty of taking 
a share in the management of the cavalry. I think 
it well, then, that you should encourage the colonels 
to be as eager as vourself for the efficiency of the 
cavalry, and should have suitable spokesmen in the 
Council, that their speeches may alarm the men— 
they will do better under the influence of fear—and 
the javelin with effect. Hence the importance attached to 


an accomplishment by no means easy to perform without 
stirrups. See especially the next treatise, c. xii. 
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may also appease the wrath of the Council, in case it 
shows indignation at the wrong time. 

Here, then, you have brief notes on the matters 9 
that demand your attention. I will now try to 
explain how these duties may best be carried out 
in detail. 

As for the men, you must obviously raise them as 
required by the law, from among those who are most 
highly qualified by wealth and bodily vigour, either 
by obtaining an order of the court or by the use 
of persuasion. The cases that should be brought 1 
before the court, I think, are those of men who 
otherwise might be suspected of having bribed you 
not to apply for a judgment. For the smaller 
men will at once have a ground for escaping, 
unless you first compel the most highly qualified 
to serve. I think, too, that, by dwelling on the 1 
brilliancy of horsemanship, you might fire some 
of the young men with ambition to serve in the 
eavalry, and that you might overcome the opposition 
of their guardians by informing them that they will 
be required to keep horses by someone, if not by 
you, on account of their wealth; whereas, if their 
boys join up during your command, you will put an 
end to their extravagance in buying expensive 
horses, and see that they soon make good riders. 
And you must try to suit your actions to your 
words. 

As for the existing cavalry, I think that the 1 
Council should give notice that in future double the 
amount of exercise will be required, and that any 
horse unable to keep up will be rejected. This 
warning would put the screw on the men and make 
them feed their horses better and take more care of 
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1 mwdAevew Riithl: awAeiv S, with the MSS, 
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them, JI think it would be well, too, if notice were 
given that vicious horses would be rejected. Under 
the stimulus of this threat men would break in such 
animals more thoroughly and would be more caretul 
in buying horses. Again, it would be well to give 
notice that horses found kicking at exercise will be 
rejected. For it is impossible even to keep such 
animals inline ; ina charge against an enemy they are 
bound to lag behind, and the consequence is, that 
through the bad behaviour of his horse, the man 
himself becomes useless. ; 

For getting horses’ feet into the best condition,! 
if anyone has an easier and cheaper method 
than mine, by all means adoptit. If not, 1 hold— 
and I speak from experience—that the right way 
is to throw down some stones from the road, 
averaging about a pound in weight, and to curry 
the horse on these and to make him stand on them 
whenever he goes out of the stable. For the horse 
will constantly use his feet on the stones when he is 
cleaned and when he is worried by flies. Try it, and 
you will find your horses’ feet round, and will believe 
in the rest of my rules. 


Assuming that the horses are in good condition,, 


I will explain how to make the men themselves 
thoroughly efficient. 

We would persuade the young recruits to learn 
for themselves how to mount from the spring; 
but if you provide an instructor, you will receive 
well-merited praise. The way to help the older 
men is to accustom them to get a leg-up in the 
Persian fashion. 


* Horse-shoes being unknown; ef. the following treatise, 
e. iv, 
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To ensure that the men have a firm seat, what- 
ever the nature of the ground, it is, perhaps, too 
much trouble to have them out frequently when 
there is no war going on; but you should call the men 
together, and recommend them to practise turning 
off the roads and galloping over all sorts of ground 
when they are riding to quarters or any other place. 
For this does as much good as taking them out, and 
it is less tedious. It is useful to remind them that 
the state supports an expenditure of nearly forty 
talents! a year in order that she may not have to 
look about for cavalry in the event of war, but 
may have it ready for immediate use. For with this 
thought in their minds the men are likely to take 
more pains with their horsemanship, so that when war 
breaks out they may not have to fight untrained for 
the state, for glory and for life. It is well also to 
give notice to the men that you intend to take 
them out yourself some day, and lead them over 
country of all kinds. And during the manceuvres 
that precede the sham fight it is proper to take 
them out to a different piece of country at different 
times: this is better for both men and horses, 

As for throwing the javelin on horseback,? I think 
that the greatest number will practise that if you 
add a warning to thecolonels thatthey will be required 
to ride to javelin exercise themselves at the head 
of the marksmen of the regiment. Thus, in all 
probability, everyone of them will be eager to turn 

1 Say £9,500, a large sum in those times. The pay is, of 
course, alluded to. The expenditure would amount daily 
to nearly 666 drachmae. The cavalryman’s normal pay was 
a drachmaaday. Hence it looks as if the number of the 


cavalry in 365 B.c. had fallen to about 650, 
2 Ata suspended shield. 
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1 7) Schneider: 7d «al §. with the MSS. 
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1 The reference is first to the ‘‘establishment money ” 
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out as many marksmen as possible for the service 
of the state. 

Towards the proper arming of the men, I think 
that the greatest amount of assistance will be 
obtained from the colonels, if they are persuaded 
that from the point of view of the state the 
brilliance of the regiment is a far more glorious 
ornament to them than the brightness of their own 
accoutrements only. It is likely that they will not 
be hard to persuade in such matters, considering that 
honour and glory were the attractions that the 
colonelcy held out to them, and they can arm the men 
in accordance with the regulations laid down in the 
law without incurring expense themselves, afterwards 
compelling the men to spend their pay on their 
arms, as the law ordains.! 

To make the men who are under your command 
obedient, it is important to impress on them by 
word of mouth the many advantages of obedience 
to authority, and no less important to see that good 
discipline brings gain and insubordination loss in 
every respect. 

Thebest way of inducing every colonel to take pride 
in commanding a well equipped regiment, I think, 
is to arm your company of couriers as well as 
you can, to demand of them constant practice 
in the use of the javelin, and to instruct them 


in it after making yourself proficient. And if 26 


you could offer prizes to the regiments for skill in 


for horse and equipment, due to recruits when they 
had passed the examination by the Council. There is 
another allusion to it inc. ix. 5, This sum is independent 
of the pay; and it is probable that on leaving the service 
the cavairyman had to refund it. 
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all the feats that the public expects the cavalry to 
perform at the spectacles, | think this would appeal 
strongly to the spirit of emulation in every 
Athenian. For evidence of this I may refer to the 
choruses, in which many labours and heavy expenses 
are the price paid for trifling rewards. Only you 
must find judges whose suffrage will shed lustre on 
a victory. 

II. When your men are well trained in all these 
points, they must, of course, understand some plan 
of formation, that in which they will show to 
greatest advantage in the sacred processions and at 
manceuvres, fight, if need be, with the greatest 
courage, and move along roads and cross rivers with 
perfect ease in unbroken order. So I will now try 
to explain the formation that I think will give the 
best results in these various circumstances. 

Now the state has divided the cavalry into ten : 
separate regiments. I hold that within these you 
should, to begin with, appoint file-leaders! after 
consulting each of the colonels, choosing sturdy men, 
who are bent on winning fame by some brilliant 
deed. These should form the front rank. Next 
you should choose an equal number of the oldest and 
most sensible to form the rear rank. To use an 
illustration, steel has most power to cut through steel 
when its edge is keen and its back reliable. 

To fill the ranks between the front and rear, 
the file-leaders should choose the men to form the 


1 “Decadarchs,” commanding a file of ten (3exds), X. had 
in mind the organisation of the Spartan infantry; cp. 
Constitution of the Lac. xi 5. 








1 3exa added here by Pierleoni: S. omits with the MSS. 
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* 8ny Diels: Saws 8, with the MSS. 
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second line, and these in turn the men to form the 
third, and so on throughout. In this way every 
man will naturally have complete confidence in the 


behind him 

(ou must be very careful to appoint a competent 
mah as leader in the rear.! For if he is a good man, 
his cheers will always hearten -the ranks in front of 
him in case it becomes necessary to charge; or, 
should the moment come to retreat, his prudent 
leadership will, in all probabilities do much for the 
safety of his regiment. 

An even number of*file- leaders has this advantage 
over an odd, that it is possible to divide the regiment 
into a larger number of equal parts. 

The reasons why I like this formation are these. 
In the first place, all the men in the front rank are 
officers; and the obligation to distinguish them- 
selves appeals more strongly to men when they are 
officers, than when they are privates. Secondly, 
when anything has to be done, the word of com- 
mand is much more effective if it is passed to officers 
rather than to privates. 

Let us assume that this formation has been 
adopted: every file-leader must know his position in 
the line of march by word passed along by the colonel, 
just as every colonel is informed by ‘the commander 
of his proper place in the charge. For when these 
instructions are given there will be much better order 
than if the men hamper one another like a crowd 
leaving the theatre. And in the event of a frontal 
attack, the men in the van are far more willing to 


G); ‘te. the last man of each file (cf. § 3), who in some cases 
would have to act as leader. ‘In the Spartan infantry he 
was the man with the longest sérvice in the file. 
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1 zaira is omitted by S. with ML. 
2 §. with the MSS. adds wep) thy ayopay wal ra fepa which 
was removed by Herwerden. 





1 Nothing in the sequel refers to manceuvres at Phalerum ; 
accordingly 1 it has been proposed to omit xal ra badnpo? as 
spurious, The Hippodrome was probably in the N.W, 
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fight when they know that this is their station; so 
is the rear-rank in the event of a surprise attack in 
the rear, when the men there understand that it is 
disgraceful to leave their post. But if no order is 
kept there is confusion whenever the roads are 
narrow or rivers are being crossed; and when an 
action is fought no one voluntarily takes his post in 
the fighting line. 

All these preliminaries must be thoroughly mas- 
tered by all the cavalry, if they are to give their 
leader unflinching support. 

III. Now we come to duties that the cavalry 
commander must perform himself. First, he must 
sacrifice to propitiate the gods on behalf of the cavalry; 
secondly, he must make the processions during the 
festivals worth seeing; further, he must conduct 
all the other obligatory displays before the people 
with as much splendour as ‘possible, that is to say, 
the reviews in the Academy, in the Lyceum, at 
Phalerum, and in the Hippodrome.} 

These again are only brief notes; and I will now 
explain exactly how the details of these various 
functions may be carried out with most splendour. 

As for the processions, I think they would be most 
acceptable both to the gods and to the spectators if 
they included a gala ride in the market place. The 
starting point would be the Herms ?; and the cavalry 
would ride round saluting the gods at their shrines 


district of the Piraeus. This treatise gives the only in- 
formation that we possess about these functions. 

2 The Herms stood in two rows between the ‘‘Stoa 
Basileios ” and the ‘‘ Poicile.””. The Eleusinium, probably lay 
at the western foot of the Acropolis. See Frazer, Pausanias 
vol. ii., p. 121 and p. 131, Some think the site was at the 
east foot. 
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’"Emetday b& waddw mpos Tots “Epyats yeveovtar 
TEpLEAMAAKOTES, evrebOev madov poe Soxet elvae 
Kata guards eis TaYXOS amevat Tous in tous pexpe 
Tou "EXevowiov. ovee dépara pnp Tapaneirfreo 
as hacota ay Eddi hots emahnatroLT0. bef, yap 
petakv To @TOLY Tob tmmov ExacTov axel, él 
HEdAEC poBepa te nal edxpih écecOar nat apa 
TOANa haveic bar. 

"Erecdav &€ ris els TaXOS dtehdvews AnEwoe, 
Tip adrAnv Hon Kadov oxedny eis Ta iepd, prep 
Kat mpoabev, SceAavvecv, rat ovtws boa éorw 
78m € év inne dvaBeBapevy, mavra émidederypéva 
éarat Kai Tots Geois cal Tots avOparars. 

Kal ore péev tava ov etOea pévor qovety of 
immeis elatv, oldar yryvookw $é, dtt dyada Kal 
Kana Kal Tots Geatais pea éorau. aicOdvopas 
be Kat Gra ayovicpata TOUS imméas KEKOLVOUp- 
ynKoTas, éreidn of tmmapyot ixavol éyévovto 
neioa & HBovrAnOnoav. 

"Orap ye iy mpo Tod dxovtic pod Siecatvwow 
év Aveetg, Kanov ExaTepas Tas TEvTE puras | émt 
peT@TPOV éXavrew bomep eis mayny Tyoupevov 
Tod immdpxov Kal TOY purdpyeov ev ToLavTn 
rake, ad’ hs TANPOTETAL Tov Spopov TO maros. 
émredav ri dmepBarwct TO xepddavov Tov avtt- 
TpoodrTov Gedtpov, Xenotwov av _olopas pavivat 
Kal e «al? omdcouvs pétpiov eis TO KdTAVTES 





_} The Greek text is unreliable here. 
2 The Theatre of Dionysus, facing them as they come 
westwards from the Lyceum. 
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and statues. So at the Great Dionysia the dance of 
the choruses forms part of the homage offered to the 
Twelve and to other gods. - 

When the circuit is completed and the cavalcade 
is again near the Herms, the next thing to do, I 
think, is to gallop at top speed by regiments as far 
as the Eleusinium. I will add a word on the 
position in which the lances should be held to 
prevent crossing. Every man should point his 
lance between his horse’s ears, if the weapons are 
to look fearsome, stand out distinctly, and at the 
same time to convey the impression of numbers. 

The gallop finished and the goal reached, the right 
plan is to ride back to the temples by the same 
route, but at a slow pace: thus every effect that can 
be obtained from a horse with a man on his back? 
will be included in the display, to the satisfaction of 
gods and men alike. 

I know that our cavalrymen are not accustomed to 
these movements: but I am sure that they are desir- 
able and beautiful, and will delight the spectators. 
I am aware, too, that the cavalry have exhibited 
other novel feats of skill in days when the cavalry 
commanders had sutticient influence to get their 
wishes carried out. 

During the parade at the Lyceum, before the 
javelin-throwing, the right way is to ride in two 
divisions in line of battle, each division consisting of 
five regiments with its commander at the head and 
the colonels; and the line should be so extended that 
the whole breadth of the course will be covered. 
As soon as they reach the highest point looking 
down on the Theatre opposite,? I think it would 
clearly be useful if you displayed your men’s ability 
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XENOPHON 


Suvapévous tax éhavvety émedet Ears : tous imméas. 

8 ov pevToe ayvoa, ott qe pev miatevwat Suvice- 
oAat TaxD éhavvety, mavy dv 70éws émSei Eau: 
qe oe apedérntor aow, opav xP, bras pi) oi 
TohépLoL avrovs TouTo bpav a dvarykdcovety, 

9 “Ev ye Hayy Tals Soxtpaciass h pev Takis 
elpntau, pe? As ay KddMoTa inmatowro. ay 
& 6 Tyyoupevos, HVvTrEp xn Suvarov ¢ inmoy, év Te 
Ewdev det oTix@ mepipepyTat, OUTS auTos pev 
adel Tax end Kat ot ouv aire ewbev ryeryvopevor 
mahuy ab TAXD éeXOoW' WATE 7 ev Bouhy del 
TO Tayd éXavvdpevoy Oedcetat, oi b€ tmrot ovx 
aTrepoucw év pépet avaTravopevor. 

a A 2. ne r € 2s 

10 Orav ye phy ev TO immodpopm % éridectes 
7], Kadoy pev ote mpaTov tdfacGat, ws adv em} 
petwrrou eumAncavtes inmwv Tov Immddpopov 

al eEeddcevay Tous x TOU Mécou avO parous. «aov 
&, evel ai ural év TH avbinnacig pevryouet TE 
adX1jhas cai Biodnover Tay Eos, érav oi immapyot 
nyavrat tals mévte punais, éxatépas dreXavvery 

A x 2: 2 ft 
Tas dudas &’ GAAnAwY. TavTns yap THs Odas 
76 Te avTipeT@mous TpoteNatvery GANHAOLS 
yopryav 76 te GreAdocavtas Toy immddpopov 
avtious Tadw ortirat aGdAndots cepvoy xal 
TO amo odrmeyyos ad TO Sevtepov Oattov érre- 
, ’ , \ oo» x r * 

12 ANavvety Kadov. atavras bé i}6n 7d TpiTov ad 
* M3 ~ is ‘ ra ? le 
an0 THS TarTMyyos XpNn TaxXteTa arAnAOLS 





1 The allusion is not to the inspection of recruits by the 
Council, but to the manceuvres enumerated inc. iii. 1. The 


formation is that proposed in e. fi. 
2 As it is not known precisely what evolutions took place 
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to gallop downhill in fairly large companies. To be 8 
sure, I know well enough ‘that, if they feel confident 
of their ability to gallop, they will welcome the 
opportunity of showing off their skill: but you 
must see that they are not short of practice, or 
the enemy will compel them to do it against their 
will, 

The formation that would add most to the beauty 9 
of the exercises at the inspections} has already been 
explained. Provided his horse is strong enough, the 
leader should ride round with the file that is on the 
outside every time. He will be galloping all the 
time himself, and the file whose turn it is to be on 
the outside with him will also be galloping. Thus 
the eyes of the Council will always be on the 
galloping file, and the horses will get a breathing 
space, resting by turns.? 

When the Hippodrome is the scene of the display, 
the right plan would be that the men should first be 
drawn up on a front broad enough to fill the 
Hippodrome with horses and drive out the people 
standing there. In the sham fight when the 1 
regiments pursue and fly from one another at the 
gallop in two squadrons of five regiments, each side 
led by its commander, the regiments should ride 
through one another. How formidable they will look 
when they charge front to front ; how imposing when, 
after sweeping across the Hippodrome, they stand 
facing one another again; how splendid, when the 
trumpet sounds and “they charge once more at a 
quicker pace! After the halt, the trumpet should 1 
sound once more, and they should charge yet a 


— 


at the displays, it is impossible to make out what changes 
Xenophon proposes. 
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XENOPHON 


ag: 'eLv KaL duehdcavras eis kardduaw Hon 
pararyyos amavtas KatTactavtas, dorep 

13 pe pe mpos THY Bovdip Tpogehavvew. navrd 
po. doxel Tone LLKA TEP Te paiverBat dy Kat 
Kawérepa. TO O€ Bpadurepov pev TaOv puddpxov 
edavverr, Tov & avrov tpdtov éxetvos immevew 
ove atop t immapxias. 

14 “Orav ye Hayy év TO émexpor@ év "Acadnpeta 
immevew bén, exo rade Tapaiverar els DY 7O 
eu) dtroxpoved Gat aro} TOY immo umrious 
dvamenTOKOTAS éXavver, els 56 70 pi) wire 
tous immous UrokapBdvev év tals dvactpopats. 
Ta pévtot Opa tayv édavvey xp oUTwW yap Té 
acdanes Kal 76 Karov Oedcetat 7) Bovady. 

IV. "Ev ye any tals mopelas ael det Tov lmrmrap- 
Xov mpovoeiv, ores dvaravy pep TOY imTeD TAS 
épas, dvarraiy bé Tous imméas TO? BabdiServ, 
peTpLov yey dxobvra, pér prov 6é metoropodvra. 
rou dé HeTptou évvody ovK av apmaptavas' 
avros yap pétpov éxactos Tov py Aabelv 
vmepTovowvTas. 

2 “Orav pEvTOL adijrou bvTos, et Toneplots 
évrevget, TopEevn ToL, Kara pépos xen Tas pudas 
dvaTravely. Narerrov yep, ei mace xataBeBn- 
Kool WAnatdoEelay ot ToAguLOL. 

3 Kai hy pév rye bua orevOv odav éhavvns, 
aro Tapayyedaews eis Képas nyntéov yp &e 
mrarelars erituyxavys 6001s, aro Taparyyér- 
cews ad Tratuvréov tis pudrjs éxdotns 7d 


1 and B: wore S. with the other MSS. 
1 +¢ Herwerden: roo S. with the MSS. 
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third time at top speed; and when they have 
crossed, they should all range themselves in battle 
line preparatory to being dismissed, and ride up to 
the Council, just as you are accustomed to do. I 
think that these mancuvres would look more like 
war and would have the charm of'novelty. It is 
anworthy of his high rank that a cavalry commander 
should gallop at a slower pace than the colonels, 
and ride in the same way as they do, 

When the ride is to take place in the Academy on 
the hard ground, I have the following recommend- 
ations to make. To avoid being thrown the riders 
should throw the body back in charging, and collect 
their horses when wheeling, to keep them from 
falling. In the straight, however, they should 
gallop. The Council will thus watch a safe as well 
as a beautiful performance. 

IV. During a march the cavalry commander must 
always think ahead, in order that he may rest the 
horses’ backs and relieve the men by walking, giving 
moderate spells of alternate riding and marching. 
You can’t misjudge what is a moderate spell, since 
every man is himself the measure! that will show 
you when they are getting tired. 

But when it is uncertain whether you will en- 
counter an enemy on your way to any place, you must 
give the regiments a rest in turn. For it would be a 
bad job if all the men were dismounted when the 
enemy is close at hand. 

If you are riding along narrow roads, the order 
must be given to form column; but when you find 
yourself on broad roads, the order must be given to 


1 Perhaps a reference to the theory of Protagoras, '‘ Man 
is the measure of all things,” 
257 
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XENOPHON 


HéetwTov: Otay ye pip eis trediov adixvijce, 
él pddayyos wagas Tas dudds axtéov.! aya- 
Gov yap Kal perérns &exa Taira Tovey Kal 
Tov? jdtov Statrepav Tas odovs ToKidAXOVTAs 
immixais Tafeot Tas Topelas. 

4 “Orav perto éw tav odav bia dvayapias 
édavvyte, wddha xpicywov Kal év Torepuia kal 
év pilia mpoedavveay THs guadns éxdotns TOV 
banpetov oltives, hv amopows varras évtuy- 
xXavoc, Tapidvres éml 78 eTopa dnra@gouat 
Tos immetaow,  Xpn THY ~kacw ToteicOaL, ws 
py Grat ai TaEers TAAVOVTAL. 

6 “Hy &€ 80 éminivdivov? ératvnté mov, dpovi- 
pov inmdpyov 7 TOY Tpoddwr AANous Tpoddous 
Stepevvwpévous mponyeiaGat- TO yap ws éx 
TrcioTou mpoatcOavecOat Torepiwv xpyotmov 
wal mpos TO émiBécOas Kal mpos TO pudrdEacbas: 
Kat 76 avapévery d€ él tals StaBaceow, ws 
LN KaTaKoTTwoL TOUS immous of TeXEUTALOL TOV 
jryenova St@xovtes. ioact péev obv tadta oyedov 
mavtes, kaptepeiy 8 éemipeddpuevot ov moddoil 
e0édovet. 

6 pooner bé irmdpye és év eipyvn émipedrel- 
cOat, Oras eumeipws eu THs Te TOAEuLAS Kal 
THs didias yopas: ty 8 apa aitos ameipws 
éxn, TOV adAdwv ye 67 Tovs éemiaTHmoverTaToUS 
éxdgTov ToTev wapadapBaveay. toruvt yap 
Siadéper syryotpevos 0° cidms Tas odovs Tod pr 
eidoTos, al émtBovrevev 5é Toreputars o etdas 
TOUS TOTOUS TOD pI ELSdTOS TOAD diaper. 

1 axréov added by Zeune. 
* rov Richards: rovro S. with the MSS, 
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every regiment to extend front. When you reach 
open ground, all the regiments must be in line of 
battle. Incidentally these changes of order are good 
for practice, and help the men to get over the 
ground more pleasanily by varving the march with 
cavalry manceuvres. 

When riding on difficult ground away from roads, 
whether in hostile or friendly country, it is very 
useful to have some of the aides-de-camp in advance 
of each regiment, that they may find a way round 
into the open in case they: come across pathless 
woodland, and show the men what line they should 
follow, so that whole companies may not go astray. 

If your route lies in dangerous country, a prudent 
commander will have a second advanced guard ahead 
of his scouts for reconnaissance purposes. For it is 
useful both for attack and defence to discover an 
enemy as far off as possible. It is useful also to halt 
at the passage of a river, that the rear guard may not 
wear out their horses in chasing their leader. These 
rules, no doubt, are familiar to nearly everybody ; 
but few will take the trouble to observe them. 

A cavalry commander should be at pains even in 
time of peace to acquaint himself with hostile and 
friendly country alike. In case he is without personal 
experience, he should at least consult the men in 
the force who have the best knowledge of various 
localities. For the leader who knows the roads has a 
great advantage over one who does not. In making 
plans against the enemy, too, a knowledge of the 
district makes a great difference. 





3 80 éxucwwSuver B: éxi xiwdvver S. with the other MSS. 
4 word Dindorf: xavv S. with the MSS. 
5 jryotuevos 6 Dindorf: 6 qyovuevos S. with the MSS. 
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7 Kal KaTacKoT OV 6é ply mORepov eivat bei 
pepednxeva, 6 orws Evovrat Kal éx Todewv appore- 
pots piriov ra é& é eum pay: magat yap ai Tohets 
Tavs ela dyov7ds tT ael os etpeveis déxovtae Kal 

8 yeudavTouorou 8 gor bre ypioywov. ov pévtor 
ToS ye KaTACKOTOLS dei more meatevovta u- 
Aakis dpenetv, arn det obras Keateckevdabar 
Xpy, Bomwep iy iEovres  clonyyedpévot dow ot 
Tovéutor. Kal yap jv wdvu meotol wow of KaTa- 
oKoTFOL, YaXeTTOY év KaLp® atTayyédrAELW' TOA 
yap év rokeum Ta éuTrocia eumirrer. 

g Tas ye pay éaywyas Tob inmucod HTTov ay 
of wroNepLot aigBdvowro, el caro mapayyéhoews 
yiyvowTo padrov 4 6i ato _fijpuKos 4 dro 
mpoypapis. ayabov ody Kal mpds 7o1 dea 
Tapayyeroews éE dryer 70 Sexaddpyous cabiaravat 
Kat eri? trois bexaddpyors mepTraddpxovs, fi iv’ as 
eraxiorors & éeaatos Taparyyerry kal 70 pét@moy 
5é otTw panxtvoter ay ris. rabews Grapaxros ot 
Tepmadsapyot mapayorres, OTOTE TOUTOU Katpos ein. 

i0 §=“Orapv ye pny mpopunrdrrew bén, eyo pev del 

era Tas KpuTTas oKoTTas ‘Te Kal gudands: 
ote yap dua pev ToV dirwy gvraxal yiryvovTat, 
dpa 8é rots Tronepuioss évédpar Katrackevalortat. 

11 «al avroi wey ducemtBoudevtorepol claw adaveis 

évtes, Tots dé mohepuiors poPepwrepor. TO yap 

edévar ED, bre elaé tov pudaxai, dou & elci 

Kal orocat yn edévat, TobTO Oappely wey Kode 

TOUS ToAeuious, UromTevey b€ dvayxale TavTa 
1+)B: 7éS. with the other MSS. 


2 éwi added by Schneider: «at rots B: nal trois re the other 
MSS. : nat rots 5¢ S. 
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You must also have taken steps to enlist the 
services of spies before the outbreak of war, Some 
of these should be citizens of neutral states, and 
some merchants, since all states invariably welcome 
the importer of merchandise. Sham deserters, 


™ 
‘ 


too, have théir use on occasions. Still, you must 8 


never neglect to post guards through reliance on 
spies; on the contrary, your precautions must at all 
times be as complete as when you have information 
that the enemy is approaching. For even if the 
spies are entirely reliable, it is difficult to report at 
the critical moment, since many things happen in 
war to hinder’them. 


The advance of cavalry is less likely to be detected 9 


by the enemy if orders are not given by a herald or 
in writing beforehand, but passed along. Accordingly, 
for this purpose, too, that the order to advance may 
be given by word of mouth, it is well to post file- 
leaders, and half file-leaders?! behind them, so that 
each may pass the word to as few men as possible. 
Thus, too, the half file-leaders will wheel and extend 
the line without confusion, whenever there is 
occasion to do so. 

When it is necessary to keep a look out, I am all 
in favour of the plan of having hidden outposts and 
guards. For these serve at once as guards to protect 
your friends and snares to trap the enemy, And the 
men, being unseen, are more secure themselves and 
at the same time more formidable to the enemy. 
For the enemy, conscious that there are outposts 
somewhere, but ignorant of their whereabouts and 
their strength, feels nervous and is forced to suspect 


1 These form the sixth rank. 
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Ta yopia’ ai € davepal puracal bfrta Tmapé- 
Novos? Kal Ta dewva Kal Ta evapo. ére be 
TO pev xpuTTas éxovte pudanas éFeorar joey 
gavepois oréyous eu poa dev TOV KpuT Toy purart- 
TovTa metpao Bar Tous Toheplous els evédpas 
om aryew. dypeuTiKoy 66 kat dricbev TOV Kpum Tay 
dddows pavepois éorw Ste puddrrely: | wat TovTO 
yap Lamarytixov TOV TorELioy Gyolws TO 
mpoa bev el PN LEVE. 

"AAG pay ppovipov ye dpxovros Kal 70 payTrore 
ewdur eVELD éxovTa, adn STOv ay m™podndov th 
éte wréov eer THv Torepiov 1O ‘Se Uanpetety 
Ta, Hotata Tots moreulous mpodoaia TOV oUp- 
payer Stcaiws ay Haddov a dvbpeta Kpivovro. 
od pov bé kal 70 exeliae oppaiv, Srrov av do bert 
Ta TOY TOACuiOY 7, Kav mpdcw dyTa TUYYaVnN. 
TO yap apodpa mova axivduvoTepov % mpos 
TOUS KpelT TOUS ayaviter@at. hy bé an eis pécov 
prricv Tevxéwv eloiwmaty oi ToNeutol, KAY TONU 
KpeiT Tous ovtes, KaNov pe évrevdey émexerpely 
oTotépwhe av AEeAHOns Tapa, karov bé kal apa 
apport épwber. étav yap ot &repot amoxwpaaty, 
ot ex 70d émt Ddrepa eXavvortes TApdTTOLEY pev 
av rovs Tonepious, owtouey & av tovs dirovs. 

Kai 70 pév d:a xatacKkoTey mecpaia bar eldévat 
Ta TOV mTohepicov mddau elpntat @S Gyabon é éoru. 
éyo 68 mavT ov apo tov voit elvat TO avrov 
meipaabat, Wig q obey ef doparods, Pe@pevov 
Tous Toeplous aOpeiv, Hv Te apapt dvect. kal 
TO pev KNaT VAL duvarov wénreLy XPM TOUS 
émitnoeious KA ovtas, To 8 dpracOhvat éyxo- 


1 xapéxouc: Rithl: %xovo: 8. with the MSS. 
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every possible position; whereas visible outposts 
show them where danger lies and where all is sate. 
Besides, if you conceal your outposts, you will have 12 
the chance of luring the enemy into an ambush by 
placing a few guards in the open to screen the 
hidden men. Occasionally, too, a cunning trap 
may be laid by posting a second body of exposed 
guards behind the men in hiding; for this plan may 
prove as deceptive to the enemy as the one just 
referred to. 

A prudent commander will never take risks un- 13 
necessarily, except when it is clear beforehand that 
he will have the advantage of the enemy. To play 
into the enemy’s hand may fairly be considered 
treachery to one’s allies rather than courage. 
Another sound principle is to go for any position 14 
where the enemy is weak, even if it is a long way off, 
since hard work is less dangerous than a struggle 
against superior forces. But if the enemy places 15 
himself somewhere between yourself and fortresses 
friendly to you, then it is proper to attack him, even 
if he is greatly superior, on that side where your 
presence is unsuspected, or on both flanks at once, 
for when one part of your force is retiring, a 
charge on the opposite flank will flurry the enemy 
and rescue your friends. 

It is an old maxim that, in attempting to discover 16 
what the enemy is about, it is well to employ spies. 
But the best plan of all, in my opinion, is for the 
commander himself to watch the enemy from some 
safe coign of vantage, if possible, and take notice of 
his mistakes. And when anything can be filched by 17 
cunning, you should send likely men to steal it; and 
when anything may be seized you should despatch 
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poov épievar tors apmdaovtas. Av && mopevo- 
pévov Troe tap moneplov damaprarai Te aodevéa- 
Tepov tis avTov durdpews 9 Bappody amoaKe- 
Savvintar, ovde Taira xpy AavOaverv: del pévTor 
TO iaxupotépw TO doOevéatepov Onpar. 

Auvarov 8¢ rpocéyovts Tov vobv taita Katapav- 
Gave, érret kal Ta Boayuyrepovéstepa avOpwrrev 
Onpia ol TE lerevoe duvavrat o ay adpvnaxrov a 
adapracavtes eis To dopanrées amoxcopelv mpi 
AndhOfvar Kali of Axor be Td Te épnpovpeva 
puaracis aypevovet nal ta év tots ducopatots 
KréemTovet, Kav petabéwy yé tes emeyiyvntat 
Kuov, Av pev Arto i, rouTw émitiPeras jv be 
KpeiTTo, amoondcas! 6 te ap xn arroxwpel. 
dtav 4é ys puraniis KaTagpovicadt AvKoL, 
tdfavres éautdy Tous ev dmedaiver Thy 
puraciy, tous bé& dpmd€ety, oUTw Ta émuTnbeva 
mopifovrar. Onpiwy rye py Suvapeveov Ta Toadra 
Ppovipos AniLecOar, Tas ovK avOpwrov ye dvTa 
ends operepov rovTey paiverOat, & kal adra 
Téyyy oT avO pdrov ao Ker a ; : 

Kaxeivo rye pay eidévar é inmexod av6dpos, éx 
mécov av tarmos rebov Erot Kal e& 6 omocou Bpaseis 
ay imrrot Taxels amopuyote. immapXexov 6é watt 
xwpia yeyveon Key, év0a melot xpeittous imméwv 
Kat év8a meCov xpeit tous immeis. xpiy bé Bnav 
TLKOY elvas kal TOD ToAAOVS pev paiverdar TOUS 
ddiyous imméas, madey Cy Bdtyous Tous moddous 
Kal Tob Soxelv mapovra pev ameivat, amovta dé 
japeivat Kal TOU py TA TOV ToAELioy pdvor 
Kreme érictacdat, adda Kal Tovs éavTod 

1 aroondaas Courier: amoapatas 8. with the MSS. 
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troops to seize it. If the enemy is marching on some 
objective and a part of his force weaker than your 
own separates from the main body or straggles care- 
lessly, the chance must not be missed; the 
hunter, however, must always be stronger than the 
hunted. 

You can see the point of this if you consider. 
Even wild creatures less intelligent than man, 
such as hawks, will grab unguarded plunder and 
get away into a place of safety before they can 
be caught: wolves, again, prey on anything left 
unprotected and steal things lying in holes and 
corners; and if a dog does pursue and overtake him, 
the wolf, if stronger than the dog, attacks him; or 
if weaker, snatches away the prize and makes off. 
Moreover, when a pack of wolves feels no fear of 
a convoy, they arrange themselves so that some shall 
drive off the convoy, and others seize the plunder; 
and thus they get their food. Well, if wild beasts 
show such sagacity, surely any man may be expected 
to show more wisdom than creatures that are them- 
selves taken by the skill of man. 

V. Every horseman should know at what distance 
a horse can overtake a man on foot, and how much 
start a slow horse needs to escape from a fast one. 
A cavalry commander should also be able to judge of 
the ground where infantry has an advantage over 
cavalry and where cavalry has an advantage over 
infantry. He must also have sufficient ingenuity to 
make a small company of horse look large, and 
conversely, to make a large one look small; to seem 
to be absent when present, and present when absent; 
to know how to deceive, not merely how to steal 
the enemy’s possessions, but also how to conceal 
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imméas Gua xrémrovta éF admpoo doKyTou Tots 
Trode pious émutibea Bat. ayabov be pax pa Kab 
To dvvacOa, brav pev Ta EavTod aabevdrs eXxm 
poBov mapaccevd lew Tots TORELLOLS, WS My 
ériOwvrar: dtay § EppopEeras, Odppos avrois 
eurrocely, OS eyXerpaary. otro yap adres pev. 
dv uta xaxas wdoxos, Tovs dé Todepious 
pador dy dpaptdvovtas NauPavoss. 

4 bs x ie cal by 4 

Ozws 8€ py mpoctdttew S0x@ addivata, 
ypayw kal o> dv yiyvorto Ta Soxobvta avTav 
Xarer@rara eivar, 

To wey Tolvuv pay oparreo Bar eyxetpobvta 
dake 7} dmroxcopeiv eurretpia moset rma 
Suvdpews. Tas 8 ap eurreipos éxots ; el mpoc- 
éxous * roy vodv év tais peta urias avOen- 
Taciaus oloc? amoRaivovaw é« tav diotedy Te 
kal guyov. 

"Orap HévToL Bovry | TOUS inméas moddous 
paiverBar, év pev _mpatov brapxero, HvTrep 
eYXwph, ra) eyyus TOV TodEuLoV ey xetpely éfa- . 
marav' Kab yap da panéartepov 78 Tpoow kal 
amarnTeKeTEpor. érerta Sé€ ypn eidévat, or 
GO poot pev immos mordol daivovrat ba TO 
péyebos TOD Séou, Stacreipspevor S evapiOunror 
ybyvovrat, érs & av metov cos 76 immucov Tob. 
dvTos paivorto, el Tous immoxopmous eis Tous 
imméas enorains padsora pep Sopara, et bé un, 
Spoca Sopacuy é éyovras, i Te éorntos emeSerxvuys 
TO immixov iy Te maparyns: avaryKn yap Tov 
byxov Tis TaEews obTH pelo TE Kal TUKVYOTEpOY 
paives Oar. 

*Hy 8 ad rods moddovs driyous BovrAn® Soxeiy 
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his own force and fall on the enemy unexpectedly. 
Another neat ruse is to create a scare among the 3 
enemy when your own position is precarious, so that 
he may not attack, and to put him in good heart, 
when it is strong, so that he may make an attempt. 
Thus you are least likely to come to harm yourself 
and most likely to catch the enemy tripping. 

That I may not seem to demand impossibilities, I 4 
will add a solution of the problems that seem most 
puzzling. 

Success in an attempt to pursue or retreat depends 
on experience of horses and their powers. But how 
are you to get this experience? By watching the 
friendly encounters of the sham fights and noticing 
what condition the horses are in after the pursuits and 
flights. 

When your object is to make the number of vour 5 
cavalry look large, first take it for an axiom, if 
possible, not to attempt the ruse when you are near 
the enemy : for distance gives safety and increases the 
illusion. Secondly you must know that horses look 
many when crowded, owing to the animals’ size, but 
are easily counted when scattered. Another way of 6 
exaggerating the apparent strength of your force is to 
arm the grooms with lances or even imitation lances, 
and put them between the cavalrymen, whether you 
display the cavalry at the halt or wheel it into line. 
Thus the bulk of the company is bound to look 
denser and more massive. 

On the other hand, if your object is to make a 7 





1 Fyous and xpocéxos Kriiger: Zyo: and xpocéxyor S. with 
the MSS. 


* efor Lenklau: ofa S. with the Aldine ed. ; ofa: MSS. 
* BowAn B: S. omits with the other MSS. 
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elvat, Hv pév cor xwpia vrdpyn ola cuyepi- 
mretv, SiAov OTe Tors pev ev TH havep@ exor, 
tous & eis TO ddnXov atoxpUTT MY Khénrots dy 
TOUS imméas: Ap 8é may Karapaves } 70 Xepiov, 
Sexddas xp) oTotxovcas Tonoavra Siarevrovoas 
mapcryet" Kal TOUS jer 7 pos TOV Tonrepley 
imméas éxdorns Sexddos opba Ta Sopata exe, 
Tous & dddous Tarewa Kal May vreppavy. 

PoBeiv ye py Tavs ToNEpious wat arevdevédpas 
olov Te Kat evdoPonbetas Kal peubayyerias 
qTowvrTa. appodar be pideora TONE mioL, érav 
bvta! rots évavtiow mpdyuata Kal aayoNas 
muvOdvwvrat. Ff 

Tourer be Yeypappeveoy pyyavia Oat avrov 
xX pi) Tpos TO mapoy del dratdy ovTas yap oldev 
Kepbadewrr epov év mokéum amatys’ omoTe yap? 
Kal of maides érav maivoce moatvea, Sivavrat 
amatay pola Xovtes doe ddLyous T exovTes 
TodXovs Soxetv exe cal Torovs T poexovTes 
ddityous paivec bat exer, Tos ovx dvépes ye TO 
éfarraray mpoaéXovTes Top vodv duvat’ dy 
Toaira baxavaabas ; Kal évOupoupevos & dp 
Ta év tots Tohépots TAEOrERT HATA edpor dv res 
7a mhelora Kal héytora aby ardry yeyern pera. 
av évexa 1) ovK eyxerpnTéov dpyew 4) TovTO ou 
TH GdAn mapacKevy} ral Tapa Gedy aitntéov 
Stvacbae rrotelv Kal arg panxavnTéov. 

Ols 6¢ OddatTa TpoceaT, AT ATHTLKOV ral TO 
troia, rapacKevalopevoy melh Te mpaEat Kai TO 


1 dpra added by Madvig. 
2 yap Ribitt: ye 8. with the MSS, 
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large number look small, then, assuming that your 
ground affords cover, you can obviously conceal 
your cavalry by having part in the open and part 
hidden. If, however, the whole of the ground is 
exposed, you must form the files into rows and 
wheel. leaving a gap between each two rows?; and 
the men in each file who are next the enemy must 
hold their lances upright, while the rest keep theirs 
low down out of sight. 

The means to employ for scaring the enemy are 
false ambuscades, false reliefs and false information. 
Anenemy’s confidence is greatest when he is told that 
the other side is in difficulties and is preoccupied. 

But given these instructions, a man must himself 
invent a ruse to meet every emergency as it occurs. 
For there is really nothing more profitable in war than 
deception. Even children are successful deceivers 
when they play “ Guess the number” ; they will hold 
up a counter or two and make believe that they have 
got a fist-full, and seem to hold up few when they 
are holding many; so surely men can play similar 
tricks when they are intent on deceiving in earnest. 
And on thinking over the successes gained in war 
you will find that most of them, and these the 
greatest, have been won with the aid of deception. 
For these reasons either you should not essay to 
command, or you should pray to heaven that your 
equipment may include this qualification, and you 
should contrive on your own part to possess it. 

For those near the sea two effective ruses are, 
to strike on land while fitting out ships, and to 


' The enemy will not know (a) the number of files when 
posted one behind another, nor (5) the depth of the line 
when the files have wheeled. 
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meth Tpootrotovmevoy emiBovrevew xata Oadat- 
Tay éTLXELpHTAaL. 
‘I %. 8e N A 8 8 f AY f 
mrapyixov b€ Kai To biddoney THY TddLD, 
ws dadevés ta melav epnyor immixoyv mpos TO 
yf 
duinrous mwefovs éxov. immapyixov 8é Kal 70 
AaBovra melors adtois yphaOar ears Sé welovs 
2 Ld ? t 1 ? \ x wv e ¥ 2 
ov povov évtos,) adda Kal daicbev imméwy 
amoxpuyacbat modu yap peitwy o tmmevs Tov 
metov. 
n \ , > x. \@ 5; tf 
Tadra $é ravra éyw xal boa pas TovTOLS TIS 
pnyavicetat i) Bia } réyvn aipety Tous évaytious 
Bovdropevos cuv TO Oem mpattew cupBovrEdw, 
wa xal 4 Tox? cuverraA Pedy thewy dvTeV. 
"Kort & OTe wavy admatyntixoy Kai TO diay 
§ a 
guraxtixoy tpooctonjocacba: elvar Kat undapeds 
piroxivdvvey' tolta yap Tovs ToAEuiouvs ToN- 
Ades TpodyeTat advAaxTobvTas MaAXOV dpapTda- 
a ’ a f , ua 
ver. Iv 8 dak &6&n tes hidroxivduvos eivat, 
ébeots Kal ovyiay éxovta, mpocmotovpevoy dé 
mpakew Ti Tpdyuata Tols TodELoLs TApEexeLv. 
y . \ \ 29 » , , 
VI. AAAG yap ovdéyv dv tis Svvatto TAdCAL 
é ? he ? iat f 
olov BovAcTar, et pr €F dv ye WAAdTTOLTO TrapE- 
oxevacpéva ein ws Tet@caOar TH TOD xeepoTexvou 
youn ovdé y dv é& dvipav, ec py ovv Jed 
oUT® Tapecxevacpévos EcovTat, WS PiAtKasS TE 
éyew Tpos Tov apyovTa Kal Ppovipwrepov chav 
nw x f 
avuTov nyeloOar rept TaY Tpas Tovs TrOAEpLioUS 
ayover. 
» o na . = Mu * tt fol Sy oete 
Evvoinds pev odv éyew nal éx tdvde eixas 
\ 
Tous apyopuevous, Stay Piroppovws te EXN Wpas 
1 évrds Herwerden: év rodras S,.with the MSS, 
. ® innéwy Dindorf: trmwy 8. with the MSS. 
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attack by sea while ostensibly planning a land 
attack. 

Another duty of a cavalry commander is to 13 
demonstrate to the city the weakness of cavalry 
destitute of infantry as compared with cavalry that 
has infantry attached to it. Further, having got 
his infantry, a cavalry commander should make use 
of it, A mounted man being much higher than a 
man on foot, infantry may be hidden away not only 
among the cavalry but in the rear as well. 

For the practical application of these devices and 14 
any others you may contrive for the undoing of your 
foes by force or craft, I counsel you to work with 
God, so that, the gods being propitious, fortune too 
may favour you. 

Another ruse that proves highly effective at times 15 
is to feign excess of caution and reluctance to take 
risks. For this pretence often lures the enemy into 
making a more fatal blunder through want of 
caution. Or once come to be thought venture- 
some, and you can give the enemy trouble by 
merely sitting still and pretending that you are 
on the point of doing something. : 

VI, However, no man can mould anything to his 
mind unless the stuff in which he proposes to work 
lies ready to obey the artist’s will. No more can you 
make anything of men, unless, by God's help, they 
are ready to regard their commander with friendly 
feelings and to think him wiser than themselves in 
the conduct of operations against the enemy. 

Now the feeling of loyalty will naturally be 2 
fostered when the commander is kind to his men, 





© 4 réxm Courier: rhy réxnv S. with the MSS, 
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avtovs nal mpovoay gaivntat, brws te citov 
&ovat Kai Straws dogdaras pév amoywpyoovat, 
mepudarypéevens be dvaTaucovrat. év dé Tails 
ppovpais xpi) Kal XrOD k Kai oxyvey Kal vddaTov 
ral ppuyaven * Kal TOV dAdo emutndeteov pave- 
pov elvat emtpe ov pevor kal mpovoobyTd Te Kat 
dypumvobpta évexa TOV apyouévwy. Kal stay 
ye wéov XD Tl, TO peTadovvar Kepdadéov TO 
MT poegTHKOTL. 

"Hora é ay xatadpovoiey dpxovros, OS pev 
ouverovTt eimeiy, ed ondaa éxeivots mapatvoin, 
avros Tabta BeXrvoy exelvov paivorto True. 
dp&dpevov obv bet amo TOU avaBaivery é éml rods 
immous maya Ta ey inmexh pereray, bres opaat 
TOV apxovTa Suvdpevoy émt TOU Urmov Kal Td- 
dpous aaparss Tepav cat Texte dmepaxpitery 
ral an 3x Bev KaTatpery Kal axovriver ixaves- 
mavTa yap Taira TPOKOTTEL Te els, 70 a Kata 
hpovetcOar. tv dé 64 Kal tatrev® yveou ésre- 
oTamevov TE Kal Suvayevoy TapacKevaley, ws 
dv mréov éyosey TOY ToAELIoV, Tpas b€ TovTOLS 
xaxelvo ddBoow eis THY YOY, os or ay 
ein our’ avev Oeav ove mapa Ta iepa year 
ay ert Tonepious, mavTa tTadta TiPavwrépous TO 
dipxYovTe TOUS apXopévous mrocel. 

VII. Havri Bev ody Tpoornet apy ovTe ppoviw 
elvat: ToAD pévToe Tov "A@nvaiwn i inmapxoy | Sea- 
pépey Set xal T@ ToOvs Beas Geparreveww wat T® 
TroAepuKov eivat, @ ye imdpxovee pev Spopot 
avritarot immets TE Tapa ri}a¢ot TO wrHOos Kal 
omAitat Tool. Kav pev els Thy Todcuiay 
éuBarrew emiyerpn dvev THS ddANS TOAEwS, TOS 
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and obviously takes care that they have victuals, 
and that they are safe in retreat and well protected 
when at rest. In the garrisons he must show an 3 
interest in fodder, tents, water, firewood, and all other 
supples: he must show that he thinks ahead and 
keeps his eyes open for the sake of his men. And 
when he is doing well the chief’s best policy is to 
give them a share in his good things. 

To put it shortly, a commander is least likely to 4 
incur the contempt of his men if he shows himself 
more capable than they of doing whatever he 
requires of them, He must therefore practise every 
detail of horsemanship—mounting and the rest,—that 
they may see their commander able to take a ditch 
without a spill, clear a wall, leap duwn from a bank 
and throwa javelin skilfully. For all these feats are 
so many stepping stones to their respect. If they 6 
know him also to be a master of tactics and able to, put 
them in the way of getting the better of the enemy ; 
and if besides, they are certain that he will never 
lead them against an enemy recklessly or without 
the gods’ approval or in defiance of the sacrifices, all 
these conditions increase the men’s readiness to 
obey their commander. 

VII. Every commander, then, should have intelli- 
gence. The Athenian cavalry commander, however, 
should excel greatly both in the observance of his duty 
tothe gods and in,the qualities of a warrior, seeing that 
he has on his borders rivals in the shape of cavalry as 
numerous as his and large forces of infantry.1 And if 
he attempts to invade the enemy’s country without 


ou 


to 


1 The Thebans are meant. 


1 pp vydvwy Madvig: puAacdr S. with the MSS. 
2 sdrzvew B: mpartrew S. with the other MSS 
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appotépous tovtovs povois av tois immedot dta- 
Ay LA K 8° € rE > + 7 A@ / 
xivduvevot. avd ot Troréutoe eis THY’ AOnvaiwy 
, ’ t a \ ey rN w 
yopav éuBddrwot, TPaTov pev ove av adrAdAwWS 
éAGorev ef yy odY GAdOLs TE immEdaL Mos Tots 
aA € 
€avT@v Kal mpos TovTats OmAiTaLs OTocots Av 
olwvtat tmavras “A@nvaiovs pi txavors elvat 
3 pdxyeocOat. mpos ovv TocoUTOUS TOAELLOVS Hy 
pev 1 TOALS nace. émeEtn dpnfovca TH XOPAs 
= 
érmides Karat. immets Te yap ou Ged a apetvous, 
Vy Ths aura emipedijra ws be, émdirai TE ov 
petous évovrar Kal Ta G@paTa Tolvuy ov xelpo 
éyovres xal Tas apuyas Piroreporepor, yp opbas 
acxnbace ouv Oe@. Kat pay émt ye Tots mpo- 
yovors ov _petov "AOmvaior # q Botwtol ppovotow. 
4 iy be 7 7 pev mods TpéTNTAt emt Ta vauTixa Kai 
apxh alth ta teiyn Stacw@tew, dowep Kal ode 
Naxefarporoe coup atact Tots “EdAgow evéBarov, 
Tous be { innéas afvdan? Ta Te éxTOS TOD TeLXous 
Siace few Kal auTous povous Staxiwwduveverv T pos 
mdvtas TOUS évavtious, évraiba 63) Gedy pep 
oipat Tp@rov oUppayov laxupav bel, émesta bé 
cal TOV immapxov Tpoa inet amTroreTeN eo evov 
avbpa elvat. Kat yep ppovijcens Set TOANAS 
Tpos TOVS TOA TAEioUS Kal TOALTS, omOTe KaLpos 
maparécot. 
die a - fe > ‘ a ‘X tal > A: € Xi: 
5 Adel 6é, a> éwot Soxei, kai Tmoveiy avrov ixavov 
elvat. mpos mev yap TO Tapov otpdtevpa dia- 
La a A € ft L > t 
Kivduvevav, @ unde oAn 7 TOdS OédoL avTtxai- 


1 ativan Dindorf : dfidoee S. with the MSS. 





1 Tn the Peloponnesian War. 
2 [have translated woveiy, but it is certainly not what X. 
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the other armed forces of the state, he will have to 
take his chance with the cavalry only against both 
arms. Or if the enemy invades Athenian territory, 
in the first place, he will certainly not fail to bring 
with him other cavalry besides his own and infantry in 
addition, whose numbers he reckons to be more than 
amatch forall the Athenians puttogether. Now pro- 
vided that the whole of the city’s levies turn out 
against such a host in defence of their country, the 
prospects are good. For our cavalrymen, God helping, 
will be the better, if proper care is taken of them, 
and our heavy infantry will not be inferior in numbers, 
and I may add, they will be in as good condition and 
will show the keener spirit, if only, with God’s help, 
they are trained on the right lines. And, remember, 
the Athenians are quite as proud of their ancestry as 
the Boeotians. But if the city falls back on her 
navy, and is content to keep her walls intact, as in 
the days when the Lacedaemonians invaded us with 
all the Greeks to help them,} and if she expects her 
cavalry to protect all that lies outside the walls, 
and to take its chance unaided against her foes,— 
why then, I suppose, we need first the strong arm 
of the gods to aid us, and in the second place it 
is essential that our cavalry commander should be 
masterly. For much sagacity is called for in coping 
with a greatly superior force, and abundance of 
courage when the call comes. 

I take it, he must also be able to stand hard work.? 
For if he should elect to take his chance against the 
army confronting him—an army that not even the 
whole state is prepared to stand up to—it is evident 


wrote. The sequel demands the sense ‘‘he must be a man 
of sound judgment, adrdy (with B) xpovoetv.” 
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atacat, Shrov Ste waa yot av é Te ot kpeit tous 
BovrouwTo, mrocely be onder & av ixavos ein. et 6e 
purarrou peev Ta é€w Tetxous Tos oUTOLs, Boo 
OKOTEVELY TE Tovs mohepious ixavol évovrat wal 
dvaywpilev eis TO dopadrés ta Sedueva ws ex 
mrElaTou ixavol dé Kat mpoopay ovdey ATTOV oi 
odiryou Toy TohA@y wat puddrrew Toivuy Kal 
ava ywpi Serv Ta girsa ouK dKaiporepor ol Mayr 
avtois pte toils tarmots maTevovTes® 6 yap 
PoBos Senos Soxet avppirAak elvarr tovs pev 
puraxas éx TovTwy dv tis Troav tows bpOas 
Bovdrevoito: tovs 8& wepittods THs gudranhs ef 
pév tis aotpatiay eyew nyjoetat, ddriyn atte 
pavettass tod mavros yao évdenoetar Bote &x 
Tov éudavods Staxivdvvevev. tv S€ ws AnoTals 
avrois XpHTAL, mavu dv ws TO eixos ixavny TodTO 
mparrewv éyau Sdvapuv. bei bé, ws enol Soxei, 
TOUS TMaperevac pévous ael exovra ws mrotely Te 
wy katapavi) dvta puddrre, hv te dpaptravyn 
TO TOV Tohepion otpdtevpa. pirodar b€ Tas 
OT pAaTioOTat bow ay Thetous Oot, ToTovT@ TAELW 
apaprave. 4 yap érl ra érurSera érriperela 
oKeddvyuvTat 4 Topevopevey arakia oi per T™po- 
épxovrau, of & UmohetmovTat mhéov Tob Kaupod. 
Ta ovv Towadra dpapTn para. od xpH maptevat 
axokagta: e && yj, An 1) _X@pa. oTpatomesov 
éotau éxeivo KaN@S TpovoodrTa, Hv ToLijon Tt, 
hOdcar droywpicavta tpiv 16 Tord BonOobv 
émrvyevés Pan. 

TlovrdKes 8& tropevopevov otpatevpa xa els 
dbovs Epyetat, ev als ovdév mreiov of ToAXOL TOY 
orcywr SvvavTa. xai év diaBdoeci ye ett TO 
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that he would be entirely at the mercy of the stronger 
and incapable of doing anything. But should he 
guard whatever lies outside the walls with a force that 
will be just sufficient to keep an eye on the enemy 
and to remove into safety from as great a distance as 
possible property that needs saving,—and a large force 
is not necessary for this: a small force can keep a 
look-out as well as a large one, and when it comes to 
guarding and removing the property of friends, men 
who have no confidence in themseives or their horses 
will meet the case, because’ Fear, it seems, is a 
formidable member of a guard—well, it may perhaps 
be a sound plan to draw on these men for his guards. 
But if he imagines that the number remaining over 
and above the guard constitutes an army, he will 
find it too small; for it will be utterly inadequate to 
risk a conflict in the open, Let him use these men 
as raiders, and he will probably have a force quite 
sufficient for this purpose. His business, it seems to 
me, is to watch for any blunder on the enemy’s part 
without showing himself, keeping men constantly on 
the alert and ready to strike. It happens that, the 
greater is the number of soldiers, the more they are 
apt to blunder. Either they scatter deliberately in 
search of provisions, or they are so careless of order 
on the march that some get too far ahead, while 
others lag too far behind. So he must not let such 
blunders go unpunished, or the whole country will 
be occupied; only he must take good care to retire 
the moment he has struck, without giving time for 
the main supports to arrive on the scene. 

An army on the march often comes to roads where 
large numbers have no advantage over small. In 
crossing rivers, again, a man with his wits about 
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m poo éXovre Tov vodv do parés epeopevep Taptet- 
cacbat, dare om daous ay Bovdyrat TOY TOAEULOV 
émitiGecOat. gat & Ste xadov Kai orpatore- 
Sevopévors kal aptaTaat Kai SetmvoTovoupévots 
émuxetpely Kat éx KOLTNS ye dvLa TapEvors. év 
mae yap | TovToLS donot oTpaTiarar yiyvovrat, 
pelova pee Xpovov oi omhirau, mrctova &€ of 
iwmeis. oxomrois pévtot Kat mpoduNaxals obdé- 
more bei maverOar émeBovrevovta. ovat yap 
av ortyo. ev det Kabiatavtat, modu b& Tod 
ioxupod éviore dtootatovoww. Stav dé 7a TowadTa 
On KANOS HvrAdTTwVvTac Ot TorEuLOL, KANOV eaTL 
ow Oe@ Aadovta édOeiv eis THY Torepiay pe- 
pedeThKoTa, mocot Te éxacTayoU wal Tou Tis 
xepas mpopudarrovat. ovdepia yap obre Kani) 
rela os gurarai, hy xpatnOa@cr. Kal _eveEa- 
marTnToL 8 caw ot puraxes: Sidxovet yap 6 Tt 
av ddlyov door, vopitourés oust TOUTO m™ poo- 
teraxGar. Tas pevtot am oxcopncers oxotreiy Sei 
orws wy évaytiat tois BoPovow éoovtat. 

VILL. Tots pévrot pérrovras SurjcecOat do dha- 
A@s TO Toru KpeiTToy oTpaTevpa KaKoupyeiy 
capes Sei tocoiroy Siadépev, Bote avToUs perv 
doxnras paiverBar TOY TodELLK@Y ev inmuch 
Epyav, Tous be mohepious idi@tas. totto & dv 
ein mparov pev et o1 i Aviles Bae pédXovTes ExTrEeTrO- 
vnpévat elev TH éXaoe, Bote Sivacba atpatiw- 
TiKOUS movous Smo pépew. of yap mpos Taira 
aperas Exovtes Kal imarot Kat dvdpes eiKdTos av 
@oTep yuvaixes Wpos dvdpas ayovifowto. of Sé 
ye Seb:daypévor Te Kal eit pevor _Tadpous b:a- 
andav Kab tetxia vrepaipev Kai én’ dyGous 
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him may dog the enemy's steps without danger and 
regulate according to his will the number of the 
enemy that he chooses to attack. Sometimes it 
is proper to tackle the enemy while his troops are 
at breakfast or supper or when they are turning out of 
bed, For at all these moments soldiers are without 
arms, infantry for a shorter and cavalry for a longer 
time. Pickets and outposts, however, should be the 
mark of incessant plots, these being invariably weak 
in numbers and sometimes remote from their main 
force. But when the enemy. has learned to take 
due precautions against such attacks, it is proper, with 
God’s help, to enter his country stealthily after 
ascertaining his strength at various points and the 
position of his outposts. For no booty that you can 
capture is so fine as a patrol. Besides, patrols 
are easily deceived, for they pursue a handful of 
men at sight, believing that to be their special 
duty. You must see, however, that your line of 
retreat does not lead you straight into the enemy’s 
supports. 
“VIII. It is clear, however, that no troops will be 
able to inflict loss on a much stronger army with 
impunity, unless they are so superior in the practical 
application of horsemanship to war that they show 
like experts contending with amateurs. This super- 
iority can be attained first and foremost if your 
marauding bands are so thoroughly drilled in riding 
that they can stand the hard work of a campaign. 
For both horses and men that are carelessly trained 
in this respect will naturally be like women 
struggling with men. On the contrary, those that are 
taught and accustomed to jump ditches, leap walls, 
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avarnrecOat cal ad’ inynrav acharas xatiévat 
Kal Ta Katav7n Taxd édavvecGas, otto. 8 ad 
Toaobroy Siadépaver ay TOV dpedery}T@v tadtTa 
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doovTep irytets Norey: Kai ot ye TOY TOTWY 
emmrerpor T™ pos Tous dmetpous TocovTov ép tals 
mpoehdcect Kal dmoxwpyredt Siadépocey dy 
dcovTep ot opavres TeV TUPrav. 

4 Kat rodro &é xph eiBévar, 6 ott ot ev@xoupevor 
immrot, cxmrem avn pevor bé dare be drromviryed Ba 
év Tots TOvots Ev Taper kevacHEvol eat. xpn 66, 
émeimep Xadavol Kat ebinmea €F 6 indvrov 20TN- 
neva éori, 3 pajtrore Tov trmapyxov TovTwY Epnuov 
elvas: pix pa yap | édamdyn Tovs amopoivtas 
Xpaaipous ay Twapexorro. 

56 Ei 8€ tes vopior . TONNE. exew av 3 rpdypyata, 
el odtw denoet doxety THY inmecny, evOvpnOnTO, 
Ott of eis Tous yepvicods ayvas daKobvres Tony 
Aco mpdypata Kal yarer@repa Exovew 7 ot 

6 Thy inrmexny Ta padiota peherévres. Kat yap 
TOV pev yupyecay doxnudtov Ta mOhAG oop 
iSpare exrrovotyTat, Tis bef immreKhs Ta wrelora 
ued? ndovijs. Smep yap evEat’ dv tis mrnves 
yevéo Gan, ovKe éotw 6 TL padXov TOV avO pwrivey 

7 epyov goixey aUT@. Kal He TO yy ép TONE MD 
vondy TOAD évdoksrepov § 4 mya peTéxer 
pev ydp Tt Kal vm TONS TAUTHS THs d0&ns as 6é 
TX TONG eT TH TOD Torepou vikn Kal evdat- 

1 égrf Courier: éot! xohoiwa S. with the MSS. 
2 yo tCoc BM; vouifer S. with other MSS. 


8 gy B: S. omits with the other MSS. 
4 evdotsrepoy B: eddogérepor 8. with the other MSS. 
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spring up banks, leap down from heights without a 
spill, and gallop down steep places, will be as superior 
to the men and horses that lack this training as birds 
to beasts. Moreover, those that have their feet well 
hardened will differ on rough ground from the 
tender-footed as widely as the sound from the lame. 
And those that are familiar with the locality, com- 
pared with those to whom it is unfamiliar, will differ 
in the advance and retreat as much as men with 
eyes differ from the blind. 

It should also be realised that horses, to be well 
fettled, must be well fed and thoroughly exercised, 
so as to do their work without suffering from heaves. 
And since bits and saddle-cloths are fastened with 
straps, a cavalry leader must never be short of them, 
for at a trifling expense he will make men in difficulties 
efficient. 

In case anyone feels that his troubles will be 
endless if his duty requires him to practise horse- 
manship in this way, let him reflect that men in 
training for gymnastic contests face troubles far 
more numerous and exacting than the most strenn- 
ous votaries of horsemanship. For most gymnastic 
exercises are carried out with sweat and drudgery, 
but nearly all equestrian exercises are pleasant work.) 
For it it is true that any man would like to fly, 
no action of man bears a closer resemblance to flying. 
And, remember, it is far more glorious to win a victory 
in war than in a boxing match, because, whereas the 
state as well as the victor has a considerable share in 
this glory,? for a victory in war the gods generally 


! Cyropaedia rv. iii. 15. 

* He does not express himself clearly, but by ‘this glory”’ 
he means “the glory of a victory whether won in war or in 
the games.” 
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povia of Oeot Tas modes cTEfavoVaLW. aT ovK 
old éyurye, TL MpoorjKet adr’ arta Hav doKel- 
bau h Ta Todeusxd. évvoeiv bé XP» ott Kal ot 
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Svvavrat Si kal dé Tap mod KPELTT Over. 
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Tpopns AniverBar. j yap épyactéov 4 aro TeV 
elpyacpéveav @penréov adrws & ob pdbsov obre 
Buotevery ode elpyyys Tuxelv. 

Mepvijobat &€ KaKeivo XP barrore ért Tous 
xpelrrous éhatvew dmiabev tarmots bbe Barov 
Totovpevor ov yap Sporov pevyovts kal Si@Kovte 
aparnvat. 

"Ere 5é BovrAopar bropvijcas wai Tobe puAdTTe- 
cOat. cial ydp Teves, of Cray per lwow éri Tov- 
Tous, Ov av otwyrar KpelT Tous elvat, TavtaTacw 
dabevet Suvdper épxovrar, Gore TroddaKus émabov 
& @ovto tToujoety étav emt TovTous, ov dy 
capers émiarwvrat HTTOVS aves, Tacav ony av 
eyooe Sivap dryouow. eye 8é dye Xphvas 
Tavavtia ToUTaY motys Stay pev Kparicew 
old pevos ayn, Ca peiderbar THS Suvdpews, bonv 
dp éyn. TO yap ToONw vixav ovdert meTOTE peTa- 
pédevav Taper Xe. érav 5é Trois TONU xpelTroaty 
emexerph cal Tpoyryvarky, ore Toujoavra & 
ay Sbunrat pevereoy éotiv, els Tad TOLADTA pnt 
Tony xpeitrov elvat odious 4 mdvras mpooayel, 
Tous HEvTOL adretheypevous ral immrous ral avdpas 
tous Kpatiotous. ToLodTot yap dvTes Kal TroLoaL 





§ Hellenica vi. v. 51. 
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crown states with happiness as well. For my 
part, therefore, I know not why any art should 
be more assiduously cultivated than the arts of war. 
It should be noticed that a long apprenticeship to 8 
toil enables sea-pirates to live at the expense of 
much stronger folk. On land, too, pillage, though 
not for those who reap what they have sown, is the 
natural resource of men who are deprived of food. 
For either men must work or they must eat the fruits 
of other men’s labour: else it is a problem how to live 
and to obtain peace. 

If you charge a superior force, you must remember 9 
never toleave behind you ground difficult for horses. 
For a fal] in retreat and a fall in pursuit are very 
different things. 

I want to add a word of warning against another 10 
error, Some men, when they suppose themselves 
to be stronger than the enemy whom they are going 
to attack, take an utterly inadequate force with them. 
The ‘consequence is that they dre apt to incur the 
loss they expected to inflict. Or, when they know 
themselves to be weaker than the enemy, they 
use all their available strength in the attack. 
The right procedure, in my opinion, is just the 11 
opposite: when the commander expects to win, he 
should not hesitate to use the whole of his strength: 
for an overwhelming victory never yet was fol- 
lowed by remorse. But when he tries conclusions 12 
with a much stronger force, knowing beforehand 
that he is bound to retreat when he has done his 
best, I hold that it is far better in such a case to 
throw a small part of his strength into the attack 
than the whole of it; only horses and men alike 
should be his very best. For such a force will be 
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fal f \ Fa yw bd > 
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Av 8 mote cupBaivn dyovilecOar mpos Tapa- 
mwAnaiovs imméas, eyo pev olpat ove av xetpov 
elvat, ef tes S00 Takers ex THs PuAS Toijoee Kal 
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S éyyds 5n elev of dvtimadot, dro Tapay- 


1 agirnlay is a correction in B; agummefay 8. with the MSS. 
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able to achieve something and to retreat with less 
risk. But when he has thrown the whole of his 
strength into an attack on a stronger force, and wants 
to retire, the men on the slowest mounts are bound 
to be taken prisoners; others to be thrown through 
lack of horsemanship; and others to be cut off 
owing to inequalities in the ground, since it is hard 
to find a wide expanse of country entirely to your 
liking. Moreover, owing to their numbers they 
will collide and hinder and hurt one another fre- 
quently. But good horses and men will contrive 
to escape, especially if you manage to scare the 
pursuers by using your reserves. Sham ambuscades, 
too, are helpful for this purpose. It is also useful to 
discover on what quarter your friends may suddenly 
reveal themselves in a safe position and make 
the pursuit slower. Then again it is obvious that in 
point of endurance and speed the advantage is much 
more likely to rest with a small than with a large force. 
I do not mean that mere paucity of numbers will 
increase the men’s powers of endurance and add 
to their speed ; but it is easier to find few men than 
many who will take proper care of their horses and 
will practise the art of horsemanship intelligently on 
“their own account. 

Should it happen at any time that the cavalry 
forees engaged are about equal, I think it would be 
a good plan to split each regiment into two divisions, 
putting one under the command of the colonel, and 
the other under the best man available. The latter 
would follow in the rear of the colonel’s division for 
a time; but presently, when the adversary is near, 





2 airay Dindorf: abraéy 8. with the MSS. 
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yeroews Tapedauvor éml Tous modenious. obTw 
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TOAY qAclovs Wot Kal Cray Torgutoe GAATAGLS 
dvtixdOwvrat, os TOAV Tals mpwTats iuépals 
poBep orara éxouaw. 
"AANA TO pev diatakar zabta ov Narerrov- TO 
e ebpeiv Tous dpovipws cal TLOTOS ral mpoOvpas 
Kat eirpiyus Tapehavras éml Tovs TrodEuious, 
TovTO 70n aryabod immdpxov. bet yap cal 
every avrov itavoyv €lvat Kai TroLely Toabra, ag 
ap ot dpyopevot yvaoovTat ayabov elvat 76 TE 
metfecGat kal TO érecOat Kal Td omoae évavverv 
Tols monepious Kat értOupyicover Tod Kadov TL 
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18. reads dpuay mev ex trav dvacrpopay with the MSS. ; ék 


ray dvaotpopay is rightly removed by Riihl. 
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he would wheel on receiving the order and charge. 
This plan, I think, would make the blow deliv ered 
by the regiment more stunning and more difficult to 
parry. Both divisions should have an infantry con- 
tingent ; and if the infantry, hidden away behind the 
cavalry, came out suddenly and went for the enemy, 
I think they would prove an important factor in 
making the victory more decisive; for I have noticed 
that a surprise cheers men up if it is pleasant, 


19 


but stuns them if it is alarming. Anyone will 20 


recognise the truth of this who reflects that, however 
great their advantage in numbers, men are dazed 
when they fall into an ambuscade, and that two 
hostile armies confronting each other are scared out 
of their wits for the first few days. 

There is no difficulty in adopting these tactics ; 
but only a good cavalry commander can find men 
who will show intelligence, reliability and courage in 
wheeling to charge the enemy. For the commander 


2) 


22 


must be capable both by his words and action of © 


making the men under him realize that it is good to 
obey, to back up their leader, and to charge home ; 
of firing them with a desire to win commendation ; 
and of enabling them to carry out their intentions 
with persistence. 

Suppose now that the cavalry are busy: in the 
no-man’s-land that separates two battle lines drawn 
up face to face or two strategic positions, wheeling, 
pursuing and retreating. After such manceuvres 
hoth sides usually start off at a slow pace, but gallop 
at full speed in the unoccupied ground. But if a 
commander first feints in this manner, and then after 


£ drecta Hartman: ézeita 8 8. with the MSS. 
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x évvociy Madvig: rovety S. with the MSS. 
1 girg bel BM: del abrg 8. with other MSS. 
2 ‘The MSS. have no obp trois Geots here, but have ratra civ 

trois Geots in the next sentence—see next note but one. S. 
follows the text of the MSS.: the correction is by Madvig. 

‘ exmepalynrat B: mepalynrat S. with the other MSS. 

5 éyy radra S. with the MSS.: rabra was removed by 
Lenklau. 
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wheeling, pursues and retreats at the gallop he will 
be able to inflict the greatest loss on the enemy, and 
will probably come through with the least harm, 
by pursuing at the gallop so long as he is near his 
own defence, and retreating at the gallop from the 
enemy's defences. If, moreover, he can secretly 
leave behind him four or five of the best horses and 
men in each division, they will be at a great 
advantage in falling on the enemy as he is turning 
to renew the charge: 

IX. To read these suggestions a few times is 
enough; but it is always necessary for the com- 
mander to hit on the right thing at the right 
moment, to think of the present situation and to 
carry out what is expedient in view of it. To write 
out all that he ought to do is no more possible than 
to know everything that is going to happen. The 
most important of all my hints, I think, is this: 
Whatever you decide to be best, see that it gets done. 
Whether you are a farmer,! a skipper or a com- 
mander, sound decisions bear no fruit unless you see 
to it that, with heaven’s help,? they are duly carried 
out, 

Further, I am of opinion that the full complement 
of a thousand cavalry would be raised much more 
quickly and in a manner much less burdensome 
to the citizens if they established a force of two 
hundred foreign cavalry. For I believe that the 


1 Oeconomicus xi. 8. 

2 This expression undoubtedly comes here; compare 
especially the maxim “ Act with god” (§ 8), and the end 
of the Ways and Means, 

3 The 200 mercenaries would be included in the total of 
1000. 
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1 yév Dindorf: ye S. with the MSS. 
§ femnxdy Bake: inmehy S. with the MSS. 
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presence of these men would improve the discipline 
of the whole force and would foster rivalry in the 
display of efficiency. I know that the fame of the 
Lacedaemonian horse dates from the introduction 
of foreign cavalry: and in the other states every- 
where I notice that the foreign contingents enjoy 
a high reputation; for need helps to produce great 
eagerness. -To defray the cost of their horses,! I 
believe that money would be forthcoming from those 
who strongly object to serve in the cavalry— since 
even men actually enrolled? are willing to pay in 
order to get out of the service—from rich men who 
are physically unfit, and also, [ think, from orphans? 
possessed of large estates. I believe also that some 
of the resident aliens would be proud to be enrolled 
in the cavalry. For I notice that, whenever the 
citizens give them a share in any other honourable 
duty, someare willing enough to take pride in doing 
the part assigned tothem. I fancy, too, that infantry 
attached to the cavalry: will be most effective if it 
consists of persons who are very bitter against the 
enemy. 

All these things are feasible provided the gods give 
their consent, Ifanyone is surprised at my frequent 
repetition of the exhortation to work with God, I 
can assure him that his surprise will diminish, if 
he is often in peril, and if he considers that in time 


‘The mercenaries would not receive ‘establishment ” 
money. 

2 ols xaélergo: is not right; but the translation gives 
the approximate sense of what Xenophon must have written. 

? Orphans were exempt from state burdens until a year 
after attaining their majority. The meaning seems to he that 
during this period of exemption they might fairly be asked 
to contribute to such a fund. 
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of war foemen plot: and counterplot, but seldom 
know what will come of their plots. Therefore 
there is none other that cau give counsel in such 
a case but the gods. They know all things, 
and warn whomsoever they will in sacrifices, in 
omens, in voices, and in dreams.1 And wé may 
suppose that they are more ready to counsel those 
who not only ask what they ought to do in the 
hour of need, but also serve the gods in the days of 
their prosperity with all their might. 


1 Memorabilia 1. i. 3. 
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ZENO®ONTO® IEPI 
NUWWIKH> 


I. "Erresdi) bea 70 oupBivas jply ToXDY Ypovor 
immevewv olopeba Eumerpor immuchys ryeyevija Gaz, 
Bovhopeba Kal Tots vEewrepous TOV pikwy onr@oat, 
h ay vopiFoper avrovs opborara t imrrous mpoage- 
pecbau. cuvéyparpe yey otv kal Xivev trepl 
inmixijs, ds Kal Tov KaTa TO "AOjynow’ Exevaiviov 
immov yadxoov avéOnxe Kal év TO Bdbpe Ta au- 
Tob épya éferummoer jpeis ye pévrot baots 
over UNOMEY Tavra yrovres éxeiv@, ovx e€arerho- 
pev éx Tey metépan, GAAA TOAD HOtov mapase- 
oomev atta Tois diras, vopitovres dkvomaToTepot 
elva, 671 Kaxeivos Kata TAUTA Tipp eyve (mT tKOS 
ov Kal dca 5) wapédirev, Huels Tepacdpueba 
dnrAGoat. 

Updrov 66 yparpoper, @s av Tis hKeota éEaTra- 
TOTO ev immaveig. 

Tod pev toivuy ért adapaarou Teoov dijov 
are TO capa Set Sontpdterv™ THS yap puxis ov 
mdvu cagi Texunpia wapéxeTat O pnt ava- 
Batvoperos. 

2 Tod ye pony THLATOS mparov papev Xpivar 
Tous mwodas ogxkoTE:V. GaTEp yap oixias ovdev 





1 A considerable fragment of this work survives in a MS. 
in Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The most recent editions 
are those of Oder and Riibl. The ‘cavalry commander” 
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ON ‘THE ART 
OF HORSEMANSHIP 


I. Inasmucu as we have had a long experience of 
cavalry, and consequently claim familiarity with 
the art of horsemanship, we -wish to explain to 
our younger friends what we believe to be the 
correct method of dealing with horses. True there 
is already a treatise on horsemanship by Simon,! 
who also dedicated the bronze horse in the 
Eleusinium at Athens and recorded his own feats in 
relief on the pedestal. Nevertheless, we shall not 
erase from our work the conclusions that happen to 
coincide with his, but shall offer them to our friends 
with far greater pleasure, in the belief that they are 
more worthy of acceptance because so expert a 
horseman held the same opinions as we ourselves: 
moreover, we shall try to explain all the points that 
he has omitted. 

First we will give directions how best to avoid being 
cheated in buying a horse, 

For judging an unbroken colt, the only criterion, 
obviously, is the body, for no clear signs of temper 
are to be detected in an animal that has not yet had 
a man on his back, 

In examining his body, we say you must first look 
at his feet. For, just asa house is bound to be worth- 
aamed Simon referred to in Aristophanes’ Knigh’s 242, is 


just a member of the chorus, but the name probably recalls 
the author. 
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XENOPHON 


operos av ein, e& Ta advw Tdvu Kaa you pl) 
brruxetpévey olwy bet Geperian, obra Kal immov 
Torepea Ty plov ovdey & av Speros ein, ove et Tada 
mdvra ayaba Exo, Kaxorous 8 etn: ovdevi yap 
ay Suvaito Tay ayabay yphaGat. 

3 [lodas 8 dv tes Soxipatos mpa@tov yey tods 
GvUXaS TKOTOY? ol Yap Tayels TONY TOY NeTTAOY 
Stapéepovery eis edtrodiay: Ererta ovdée tovTo bet 
NavOdve, wotepov al omdrat ela inral 4 
raTrewal kai éumpootev cal dmiabev 7) Yaynrail. 
ai pep yap inrai woppw de Tod damédov 
exovee Ti xeredova Kadouperny, ai bé Tametval 
Opolws Baivovot TO TE _boxupotare kal 1 
padraxwrTaT@ Tob 086s, @oTep of BAacol Tav 
avOpamay: Kat TO yop 6é pyoe 2ipov Sijhous 
elvat Tous eirodas, Kar@s eyo domep yap 
xipBarov woget mpds TO Sarréd@ H xoihn oma}. 

4 "Eset 6€ npEapeba évredbev, tavTn Kal dva- 
Bnoopeba ™pos 70 adro capa. 

Ae? toivuy cal Ta avwtépw bev, tov oma 
KaTarép@ be TOY kun odor dard pajre dyav 
60a eivac domep aiyos* dvriTym@rTepa yap évta 
KOTTEL Te Tov dvaBdrny xal Tapanipmparas 
MarOV Ta Towra oKxédn’ ode Hayy dyay Tametva 
Ta ood Sei eivas Wrroivro yap dy «ai érxotvto of 
Kuyt os el?’ év Boros efr’ ev AlOors éXavvotTO 
0 trros. 

5 Tay ye phy xynpav Ta do7Ta Ta éa ypiy elvau 
TadtTa yap €oTt oTnpiyyes TOU WuaTos ov 





1 «MM, Bourgelat, in his preface to the second volume of Les 
Elemens Hippiatriques reprehends this remark as trifling and 
false ; and if our author is to be understood literally, the 
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less if the foundations are unsound, however well the 
upper parts may look, so a war-horse will be quite 
useless, even though all his other points are good, 
if he has bad feet; for in that case he will be unable 
to use any of his good points, 

When testing the feet: first look to the hoofs. For 
it makes a great difference in the quality of the feet 
if they are thick rather than thin. Next you must 
not fail to notice whether the hoofs are high both 
in front and behind, or low. For high hoofs have the 
frog, as it is called, well off the ground ; but flat hoofs 
tread with the strongest and weakest part of the foot 
simultaneously, like a bow-legged man, Moreover, 
Simon says that the ring, too, is a clear test of good 
feet: and he is right; for a hollow hoof rings like a 
cymbal in striking the ground.! 

Having begun here, we will proceed upwards by 
successive steps to the rest of the body. 

The bones (of the pastern) above the hoofs 
and below the fetlocks should not be too upright, 
like a goat’s: such legs give too hard a tread, jar 
the rider, and are more liable to inflammation. Nor 
yet should the bones be too low,? else the fetlocks are 
likely to become bare and sore when the horse is 
ridden over clods or stones. 

The bones of the shanks should be thick,’ since 
these are the pillars of the body; but not thick with 


criticism is certainly just.”—Berenger i, 221. Yet it is 
unlikely that Simon and X. were both mistaken. 

2 ‘*The pasterns (of the hackney) should neither be too 
oblique, which bespeaks weakness: nor too straight, which 
wears the horse out and is unpleasant to the rider.”—Blair 
in Loudon’s Agriculture. 

5 Wide” would be a more suitable word. 
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pévtot prewi ye ovdé capt waxéa: ei Sé pn, 
étav év akrnpois édavyntat, avayen alwatos 
TavTa MANpovcHas Kal Kpiaaovs yiryver@at Kat 
maxwverbar wey Ta oKEd, agiaracbat b€ 76 
Séppa. Nah@vros dé TovTov Tokdats kal 7 
mwepovn dnogtaca Xwrov améderEe tov immon. 

6 Ta ye pip yovata u) Badifov 6 Taos bypas 
ndpmry, eixdfors & ay kai immevovta bypa éEeuw Ta 
oKedy: TavTEs yap 7 poiovTos TOU Xpovov Urypo- 
Téepws KadpTToveL ép Tots yovact. 7a be iypa 
dixates evdoxtpet dntatoroTepov yap Kai axo- 
TOTE POV Tov immov TeV oKdnpov ocKEerav 
mwapeyel. 

7 Mypot ye pévrot of bro Tails mporddtats iy 
Twaxeis Baw, laxuporepot te Kal etrpenéatepos 
@omep avdpos daivovrat. 

Kal pay otépva mratutepa ovta Kai mpos 
KadAXOS Kal Tpds ioxuy cal ™ pos 70 pty aRAGE 
arra bea TOrOD Ta oKédy peperv erpuéaepa. 

8 “Aro Ye py ToD oTépvou O pev adxiy avrob 7) 
dorrep nam pov TPOTETHS mepuKot, GAN oaoTeEp 
ddexTpuovos 680s. m pos THY Kopugiyy Kot, Aaya 
pos 8€ ein Ta Kata 7 cuyKapTny, 4 8 xepant 
doTwdys otca pixpay aiayova EXol. obras O peep 
Tpaxnros mpo Tou avaBarou ay ein, To 68 6 oe 
Ta Tpo TOV Today O open. Kal i BudlecBar 66 4) aor 
av SvvasTo 6 TovobTov oXijpa éyav nal e mavu 
Pupoecdiys eln* ov yap eyxdumTovTes, GX’ éextei- 
voves Tov TREX MOV cal thy Keparipy BidfecOa 
ot immo. emsyerpovat. 





1 The Greek word means the fibula in man, but the fibula, 
of course, is no part of the shank in the horse. Morgan 
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veins nor with flesh, else when the horse is ridden 
over hard ground, these parts are bound to become 
charged with blood and varicose ; the legs will swell, 
and the skin will fall away, and when this gets loose 
the pin,! too, is apt to give way and lame the horse. 

If the colt’s knees are supple when bending as he 
walks, you may guess that his legs will be 
supple when he is ridden too, for all horses acquire 
greater suppleness at the knee as time goes on, 
Supple knees are rightly approved, since they 
render the horse less likely .to stumble and tire 
than stiff legs. 

The arms below the shoulders,? as in man, are 
stronger and hetter looking if they are thick. 

A chest of some width is better formed both for 
appearance and for strength, and for carrying the 
legs well apart without crossing. 

His neck should not hang downwards from the 
chest like a boar’s, but stand straight up to the 
crest, like a cock’s;3 but it should be flexible at the 
bend; and the head should be bony, with a small 
cheek. Thus the neck will protect the rider, and 
the eye see what lies before the feet Besides, 
a horse of such a mould will have least power 
of running away, be he never so high-spirited, for 
horses do not arch the neck and head, but stretch 
them out when they try to run away. 


rightly says that X. writes throughout of the horse as he 
appears outwardly, and not of the skeleton (with which he 
was unacquainted), and that the allusionis to the back sinew 
of the shin. 
ES The forearm, not the true arm, which X. includes in the 

chest. 

* The horse should not be ‘‘ cock-throttled.” 

* He will not be a ‘‘star-gazer.” 
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9 LKoreiv dé yen wal et auporepar paraxal ai 
yrdou 9 oKdnpal 7 a a érépa. érepo-ywador yap 
os Ta TOAAG of  Opoias Tas yvdbous eyovTes 
yeyvovTat. 

Kai pny 76 é€dp0arpov elvar eypnyopos wadXov 
paivetat Tov othopOarpou, ral emi TAeiov & av 

10 6 TowobTos open. Kal puETHpEs ye, ot dvanenta- 
pévon Tov TULTENTOKOTOD evTVOwTEpOL TE Gua 
elot Kat yopryorepov Tov immov adrode.cviovet. 
Kai yap 6Tav Spyignra &: immos int 7 év intacia 
Ouparas, evpuver paddov Tous MUKTHPAS. 

lt Kai pay Kopudn pev peifov, ata b€ pixpoTepa 
inmodertépav THY Kepariyy amopaivet. 

‘H 8 ab dyndy axpopia T@ TE ava Barn acga- 
Aeorépav THD eSpap | Kal Tois duos) é ioyuporépav 
THY mpdapuaty TapéxeTar. 

‘Payis ye pay 7) omy THs awARs Kal éyxa- 
OncOas paranwrépa kal idety dior. 

12 Kal Treupe 6€ 7) Baburépa Kal mpos Ty yaorépa 
dyxwbearépa a apa evedporepov Te Kal lo xuporepov 
Kal e0XxeAOTEpoY ws él 7o wodv Tov fmmov 
mapéxea, 

‘Oa dis rye pay bo@ dv ) TRaTUTEpa Kat Bpaxyurtépa 
D TocoUT@ pov pév o immos Ta mpoabev aiperat, 
paov 6é Ta. driabev mpoodyerat* ral 6 KEveDv be 
ott MiKpOTATOS paiverat, do7ep péyas dy pépos 
pe TL Kal aioxvuvet, pépos é tT kal da Gevéotepov 
Kai Svagoparepov aurov Tov imaov Tapéxerat, 

13 «Ta ye pay io xia Thatéa pev elvat xPn Kal 
eVoapka, iva axdrovda 7 7] Tais wrevpais Kal Tots 
atépvois: qv dé mavTa oTEped 7, KovpoTepa ay Ta 


1 Suorw Schneider: Spores kal 7G cdhuar: 8. with the MSS. 
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You should notice, too, whether both jaws are soft 9 


or hard, or only one; for horses with unequal jaws are 
generally unequally sensitive in the mouth. 

A prominent eye looks more alert than one that 
is hollow, and, apart from that, it gives the horse a 
greater range of vision. And wide open nostrils 
afford room for freer breathing than close ones, and at 
the same time make the horse look fiercer, for when- 
ever a horse is angry with another or gets excited 
under his rider, he “dilates his nostrils. 


A fairly large crest and fairly small ears give the 11 


more characteristic shape to a horse’s head. 
High withers offer the rider a safer seat and a 
stronger grip on the shoulders. 
The double back ! is both softer to sit on than the 
single and more pleasing to the eye. 


The deeper the flanks and the more swelling 12 


toward the belly, the firmer is the seat and the 
stronger, and as a rule, the better feeder is the 
horse. 

The broader and shorter the loins, the more easily 
the horse lifts his fore quarters and the more easily 
he brings up his hind quarters. And, apart from 
that, the belly looks smallest so, and if it is big it 
disfigures the horse to some extent, and also 
makes him to some extent both weaker and 
clumsier. 

The haunches must be broad and fleshy, that 
they may be in right proportion to the flanks and 
chest, and if they are firm all over, they will 

1 “That was before the days of saddles, and horsemen 
had a tender interest in the double back—the characteristic 


back of dappled horses.”—-Pocock, Horves, p. 118. ‘* Duplex 
agitur per lumboe spina,” says Virgil (Georg. tii. 87). 
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m pos Tov Spopov ein xal d£dTepov wadrov dv) Tov 
immov TapexorTo. 

14 Mnpovs We pay tods bd TH oupa i dua. 
mrareiq TH YpaLEA Steopicpévous yn, obtw Kal 
Te SmiaBev oKérXn bea ToD mod joe TOTO 
be Tomy aa yopyyorépav Te Kal iaxuporépan eet 
THY imeBaciv te Kal immaatay eal dmayra 
Bertiov értat éavtov.? TEK {7} pao & dy nat an 
avOporav. stay yap Te and THS yis apacbat 
BovrAwvrat, dvaBaivovres TavTes paGddov 1) cup- 
BeBnxores é emexerpobaouy alperGat. 

15 Tovs ye pay dpxets det yr) peyddous Tov immov 
éxecy, 6 otk éore ToXoU KAaTLOELY. 

Tlept ye Bay TOY cdrober dotpayadav 2 
KUnwav wal xuvnT dev Kal omA@Y Ta avTa 
A€éyomen amep wepl Tav eum poa bev. 

16 Tpayrat dé Bovropat Kat €& @ wy av rept peye- 
Govs i iyecota dmotuyxdvor Tes. dTov yap av dow 
ai kviypat evOus yvyvopévou ipndotaras, obtos 
HeyLaT oS ylyveat. Tm poiovTos yep ToD Xpovou 
TavTwy Tay TeTpaTroowy ai pep kvfpar els 
peyebos ou pitha abfovra, m™pos be TavtTas os av 
TUM MET PES exn ouvavterat Kat To ddXo copa. 

7: Ei8os wey On redo ode Soxipclovres uddiar” 
av Hy doxovat Tuyx ave edrrob0s Kal taxupod 
Kal evodprov Kal evaxrpovos Kal edpeyéBous. éb 
dé tives avEavopevos petaBdrrovaw, dues odTH 


1 @y Dindorf: aitov roy A: aitdy B: ad S. with M. 
2 Bertiov torat éavtod A: Beatiw ~orat éavrav 8. with the 


other MSS. 


' He must not be “ cat-hammed” (Berenger), which means 
that the hocks will be turned inwards. Such horses are 
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be lighter for running and will make the horse 
speedier. 

If the gap that separates the hams under the tail 
is broad, he will also extend his hind legs well apart 
under his belly; and by doing that he will be more 
fiery and stronger when he throws himself on his 
haunches and when he is ridden, and will make 
the best of himself in all ways. One can infer this 
from the action of a man: for when he wants to lift 
anything from the ground, a man invariably tries to 
lift it with his legs apart rather than close together. 

A horse’s stones should not be big: but it is 
impossible to observe this in a colt. 

As for the parts below, the hocks, shin bones, 
fetlocks and hoofs, what we have said about the cor- 
responding parts in the forelegs applies to these also. 

I want also to explain how one is least likely to be 
disappointed in the matter of size. The colt that is 
longest in the shanks at the time he is foaled 
makes the biggest horse.* For in all quadrupeds 
the shanks increase but little in size as time gves 
on, whereas the rest of the body grows to them, so 
asgo be in the right proportion. 

Ge who applies these tests to a colt’s shape is 
sure, in my opinion, to get a beast with good feet, 
strong, muscular, of the right look and the right 
size. If some change as they grow, still we may 


often good trotters (Blane), but the Greek cavalry rider did 
not require that. 

2 “For his stature this is an infallible rule that the 
shinne bone... never increaseth, no not from the first 
foaling . . . insomuch that if those bones be lor.g and large, 
weare ever assured that the Foale will prove a tall and large 
Horse.” G. Markham, Cavalerice, 1617. 
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Oappoivres Soxipaborper apt TOARG yap Trel- 
oves edXpNaTOL 2 é& alcypav  ée tTovTwr 
ais xpot yeyvovTar. | 
Il. ° ‘Oras ye pay bet morevew, Soxet piv My 
ypantéov eivat, tatTovtar ev yap dy év tais 
monreoty immevew oi Tots Ypruaci Te ixavoeTatot 
Kat TAS ToAEws OK éAdYLOTOV weTeyovTes” mohu 
88 xpeittov rob Torodapyyy elvai 76 pee ve 
eveEias Te émiperetabat THs EavTov Kal immiKny 8 
émiotapévy dn tmmdtecOat peretav- ro Se 
mpeaButépw Tov te olxov Kal Tay didwy Kal TOV 
TOTUKOY Kal TOY TohemtKoY adrAoV } aul 
2m@rcEvcw StatpiBev. o pev 8) worep eyo 
yuyveckwv wept twarcias SHAov Ste éxdwoes Tov 
m@Nov. “pH pévToL domep TOV maioa éray eri 
téxpny &xdo, ouyypayrdapwevor & Senoe émiara- 
pevov arododvat® obras éxdiSdvar. Tatra yap 
Dropvijpara & éorat 7@ mwrodauyy av bet ém- 
per Ojvar, et pérret Tov prod ov atronijrpea Bar. 

3 “Ons pevToL Tpaos Te Kab XeeponOns cal 
pirdvOpwmos 6 6 méXos eedi8drat TO mododdurn, 
emipehytéov. 76 yap TOLODTOV OlKOL Te Ta wheloTa 
ral &:a Tod brmoxopou droreneirat, 7 iy émiarytat 
76 ev Teviy cal Sify nal pyvwriferPat wapa- 
oxevaterv pet épnplas yiyvec Bau TO Todw, 70 &e 
payely cal mieiy Kal TeV Aumrovyreoy amadnat- 
tecOar & avOperwrv. Tovtwy yap yeoueveov 
avayxn un povov diretaPat drArdd Kal robeicGat 

4i7d wodwv dvOpwrovs. xal drtecOat 88 yp) 

? ay, added by Dindorf, is wanting in 8S. 


2 efypnoro: Schneider: ebxpdac7a S. with the MSS. 
3 immixhy ev (sic) As lrmjs @S. with the other MSS. 
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confidently rely on these tests, for it is far com- 
moner for an ugly colt to make a useful horse than 
for a colt like this to turn out ugly. 

Il. We do not think it necessary to give direc- 
tions! for breaking a colt. For in our states the 
cavalry are recruited from those who have ample 
means and take a considerable part in the govern- 
ment. And itis far better for a young man to get 
himself into condition and when he understands the 
art of horsemanship to practise riding than to be a 
horse-breaker; and an older man had far better 
devote himself to his estate and his friends and 
affairs of state and of war than spend his time in 
horse-breaking. So he who shares my opinion 
about horse-breaking will, of course, send his colt 
out. Still he should put in writing what the horse 
is to know when he is returned, just as when he 
apprentices his son to a profession. For these articles 
will serve as notes to remind the horse-breaker of 
what he must attend to if he is to get bis money. 

Still, care must be taken that the colt is gentle, 
tractable, and fond of man when he is sent to the 
horse-breaker. That sort of business is generally 
done at home through the groom, if he knows how 
to contrive that hunger and thirst and horseflies 
are associated by the colt with solitude, while eating 
and drinking and delivery from irritation come 
through man’s agency. For in these circumstances 
a foal is bound not only to like men, but to hanker 
after them. One should also handle those parts in 

1 Or, perhaps, ‘‘ to give many directions.” Something is 
lost in the MSS., in which the uh (added by Courier) does 
not appear. 





4 Grouvhuara AB: bwodelypara S. with M. 
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av wWyrtabwuévwr o immos pddticta HoeTac’ 
tavta 8 éatl tad te AaowrTaTa Kal ols adtos 
yatota Suvatat o ‘tmaos, Hv TL Aung avrov, 

5 érrexoupelv. mpoo tera Ben bé TO immToKd we Kal 
TO 80 dydou dearyew kal mavrosarais pev ovrect 
Tavroba rots bé ~odous mAnaratery. Tovtwy dé 
omoca av a TaAOS PoBATat, ov Nareraivovra dei, 
avyXra mpaivovra SiddoKeuv, OTe ov Serva eott. 

Kal mepi pev mwdreias apxeiv por doxet TO 
(Over elrety Toaadta mpaTTew. 

Ill. “Otay ye pny immatopevov aovatat TEs, 
Vropynpata ryparpouev, & det xatapavOdvew Tov 
MEANOVTA LI) eanataabas € év inmevelg. ; 

€ 
Upérov Hep Tolvuy Hi) Naber auTon, Tis 9) 
pucias 6 yap pnxéte EXov yvopovas oT 
éXmiow edppaive, odte Guolws evamdddaKTOS 
yiryverar. 

2 ‘Ordre 8é 9} oi veoTns cadis, bei av py Aabeiv, TAS 
HEV | els 70 oTopa Séxerar Tov Narevav, mas 8 
Tepl Ta OTA THY Kopudaiay. Tadra & Hart av 
AavOdvor, ed opavros bev ToD mvoupévou éuBdr- 
AOLTO O xarwvos, opdvTos roi efarpotro. 

3 "“Eserta 68 mpooéxewv def Tov vod», mas emt Tov 
ve@Tov déyerar Tov avaBarny. TodAol yap imo 
Xaremas mpogtevTar & mpodnra adtois éotiv Ste 
Tpocéuevor Toveiv avayxaaOijoovrat. 

4 Xeentéov 6é Kat 7086, et avaBabels eOédee ag’ 
inrov amroxepely v7) el Tap éatnKoTas immedov 
pi expéper mpos tovtovs. elo 8& Kal ob dia 





1 The knowledge of the teeth as a criterion of age is 
rudimentary. 
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which the horse likes most to be cherished, that is to 
say the hairiest parts and those where ne: horse has 
least power of helping himself, if anything worries 
him, Let the groom be under orders also to lead 
him through crowds, and accustom him to all sorts of 
sights and all sorts of noises. If the colt shies at any 
of them, he must teach him, by quieting him and 
without impatience, that there is nothing to be 
afraid of. 

I think that the directions I have given on the 
subject of horse-breaking are sufficient for the 
private person. 

III. In case the intention is to buy a horse already 
ridden, we will write out some notes that the buyer 
must thoroughly master if he is not to be cheated over 
his purchase. 

First, then, he must not fail to ascertain the 
age. A horse that has shed all his milk teeth 
does not afford much ground for pleasing expecta- 
tions, and is not so easily got rid of. 

If he is clearly a youngster, one must notice 
further how he receives the bit in his mouth and 
the headstall about his ears. This may best be 
noticed if the buyer sees the bridle put on and 
taken off again. 

Next, attention must be paid to his behaviour 
when he receives the rider on his back. For many 
horses will not readily accept a thing if they know 
beforehand that, if they accept it, they will be 
forced to work. 

Another thing to be observed is whether when 
mounted he is willing to leave his companions, or 
whether in passing standing horses he does not bolt 
towards them. Some too, in consequence of bad 
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training run away from the riding ground to the 
paths that lead home. 

A horse with jaws unequally sensitive is detected 
by the exercise called the “ring,” } but much more 
by changing the exercise.2 For many do not 
attempt to bolt unless they have a bad mouth, and 
the road along which they can bolt home gives them 
their chance.? It is likewise necessary to. know 
whether, when going at full speed he can be pulled 
up sharp, and whether he turns readily. And it is 
well to make sure whether he is equally willing 
to obey when roused by a blow. For a disobedient 
servant and a disobedient army are of course use- 
less; and a disobedient horse is not only useless, 
but often behaves just like a traitor. 

As we have assumed that the horse to be bought 
is designed for war, he must be tested in all the 
particulars in which he is tested by war. These 
include springing across ditches, leaping over walls, 
rushing up banks, jumping down from banks. One 
must also try him by riding up and down hill and 
on a slope. All these experiments prove whether 
his spirit is strong and his body sound. 

Nevertheless, it is not necessary to reject a horse 
that is not perfect in these trials. For many break 
down in these not from want of ability, but from 
lack of experience. With teaching, use and dis- 
cipline they will perform all these exercises well, 


1 ge. the ‘‘ volte”; see note at c. vii. § 13. 

2 i.e. by riding on the other hand. The allusion, as 
Hermann saw, is not to the inverted volte. 

3 The meaning is, that if, for example, the road on the 
right leads home, the horse with a more sensitive right jaw 
will try to bolt down it. 
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provided they are otherwise sound and not faulty. 
But one should beware of horses that are naturally 
shy. For timid horses give one no chance of using 
them to harm the enemy, and often throw their 
rider and put him in a very awkward situation. 

It is necessary also to find out whether the 
horse has any vice towards horses or towards men, 
and whether he will not stand tickling: for all 
these things prove troublesome to the owner. 

As regards objection to being bridled or mounted, 
and the other reactions, there is a much better way 
still of detecting these, namely, by trying to do over 
again, after the horse has finished his work, just what 
one did before starting on the ride, All horses that 
are willing after their work to do another spell 
thereby give sufficient proofs of a patient temper. 

To sum up: the horse that is sound in his feet, 
gentle and fairly speedy, has the will and the 
strength to stand work, and, above all, is obedient, 
is the horse that will, as a matter of course, give 
least trouble and the greatest measure of safety to 
his rider in warfare. But those that want a lot of 
driving on account of their laziness, or a lot of 
coaxing and attention on account of their high spirit, 
make constant demands on the rider’s hands and 
rob him of confidence in moments of danger. 

IV. When a man has found a horse to his mind, 
bought him and taken him home, it is well to have 
the stable so situated with respect to the house 
that his master can see him very often ; and it is a good 
plan to have the stall so contrived that it will be 
as difficult to steal the horse’s fodder out of the manger 





1 For 6) vedyara S. reads diwetpara, a conjecture of 
Stephanus (Sewveduata some inferior MSS.) 
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as the master’s victuals from the larder. He who 
neglects this seems to me to neglect himself; for 
it is plain that in danger the master entrusts his life 
to his horse. But a well-secured stall is not only 
good for preventing theft of the fodder but also 
because one can see when the horse spills his food. 
And on noticing this one may be sure that either 
his body is overfull of blood and needs treatment or 
that the horse is over-worked and wants rest, or that 
colic or some other ailment is coming on. It is 
the same with horses as with men: all distempers 
in the early stage are more easily cured than 
when they have become chronic and have been 
wrongly treated. 

Just as the food and exercise of the horse must be 
attended to in order that he may keep sound, so his 
feet must be cared for. Now dampand slippery floors 
ruin even well-formed hoofs. In order that they 
may not be damp,} the floors should have a slope to 
carry off the wet, and, that they may not be slippery, 
they should be paved all over with stones, each one 
about the size of the hoof. Such floors, indeed, have 
another advantage because they harden the feet of 
the horses standing on them. 

To take the next point: the groom must lead out 
the horse to clean him, and must loose him from the 
stall after the morning feed, that he may return to 
his evening feed with more appetite. Now the stable- 
yard will be of the best form and will strengthen the 
feet if he throws down and spreads over it four or five 
loads of round stones, the size of a fist, about a pound 


1 The text of this sentence is conjectural ; and it is thought 
that some words are lost before 7a yap and after oradud in 
the next. 
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in weight, and surrounds them with a border of iron 
so that they may not be scattered. Standing on 
these will have the same effect as if the horse 
walked on a stone road for some time every day. 
When he is being rubbed down and teased with 
flies he is bound to use his hoofs in the same way 
as when he walks. The frogs also are hardened 
by stones scattered in this way. 

The same care must be taken to make his mouth 
tender as to harden his hoofs. This is done by the 
same methods as are employed to soften human flesh. 

V. It isa mark of a good horseman, in our opinion, 
to see that his groom, like himself, is instructed in 
the way in which he should treat the horse. 

First then the man ought to know that he should 
never make the knot in the halter at the point where 
the headstall is put on. For if the halter is not easy 
about the ears, the horse will often rub his head 
against the manger and may often get sores in con- 
sequence. Now if there are sore places thereabouts 
the horse is bound to be restive both when he is 
bridled and when he is rubbed down. It is well also 
for the groom to have orders to remove the dung and 
litter daily to one and the same place. For by doing 
this he will get rid of it most easily and at the same 
time relieve the horse. The groom must also know 
about putting the muzzle on the horse when.he takes 
him out to be groomed or to the rolling-place. In 
fact he must always put the muzzle on when he leads 
him anywhere without a bridle.1 For the muzzle 
prevents him from biting without hampering his 
breathing ; and moreover, when it is put on, it 


‘ The muzzle appears on several Greek vases. The Greek 
horse was given to biting. 
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1 xara MSS. : od xard 8. with Geaner. 
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goes far towards preventing any propensity to 
mischief. 

He should tie up the horse at a place above the 4 
head, because when anything irritates his face, 
the horse instinctively tries to get rid of it by tossing 
his head upwards; and if he is tied thus he loosens 
the halter instead of breaking it by tossing up his 
head. 

In rubbing the horse down, the man should start at 5 
the head and mane; for if the upper parts are not 
clean, it is idle to clean his lower parts. Next, going 
over the rest of his body, he should make the hair 
stand up with all the dressing instruments,! and 
get the dust out by rubbing him the way the. hair 
lies. But he should not touch the hair on the back- 
bone with any instrument ; he should rub and smooth 
it down with the hands the way it naturally 
grows; tor so he will be least likely to injure the 
rider's seat. He must wash the head well with 6 
water, for, as it is bony, to clean it with iron or 
wood would hurt the horse. He must also wet 
the forelock, for this tuft of hair, even if pretty 
long, does not obstruct his sight, but drives 
from his eyes anything that worries them; and we 
must presume that the gods have given the horse 
this hair in lieu of the long ears that they have given 
to asses and mules as a protection to their eyes. 
He should also wash the tail and mane, for growth 7 
of the tail is to be encouraged in order that the horse 
may be able to reach as far as possible and drive 
away anything that worries him, and growth of the 
mane in order to give the rider as good a hold as pos- 
sible. Besides, the mane, forelock and tail have been 8 


1 The instructions are rather vague. 
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1 Several allusions to this erroneous belief of the Greeks 
are collected by the commentators. 
2 The text shows that the parts washed were not 
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given to the horse by the gods as an ornament. 
A proof of this is that brood mares herding together, 
so long as they have fine manes,! are reluctant to 
be covered by asses; for which reason all breeders of 
mules cut off the manes of the mares for covering. 

Washing down of the legs we disapprove of; it 
does no good, and the hoofs are injured by 
béing wetted every day. Excessive cleaning under 
the belly also should be diminished ; for this worries 
the horse very much, and the cleaner these parts are, 
the more they collect under the belly things offen- 
sive to it;2 and notwithstanding all the pains that 
may be taken with these parts, the horse is no sooner 
led out than he looks much the same as an unwashed 
animal. So these operations should be omitted; and 
as for the rubbing of the legs, it is enough to do it 
with the bare hands. 

VI. We will now show how one may rub down 
a horse with least danger to oneself and most 
advantage to the horse. [f in cleaning him? the man 
faces in the same direction as the horse, he runs the 
risk of getting a blow in the face from his knee and 
his hoof. But if he faces in the opposite direction 
to the horse and sits by the shoulder out of reach 
of his leg when he cleans him, and rubs him down 
so, then he will come to no harm, and can also at- 
tend to the horse’s frog by lifting up the hoof.4 Let 
him do exactly the same in cleaning the hind-legs, 


thoroughly dried: indeed, efficient drying cloths were not 
used. See Pollux i. 185. 

2 What follows refers to cleaning the fore-legs, to which a 
reference has doubtless dropped out of the text. 

4 On the vase referred to in the Introduction (p. xxxiv) 
the groom examining his frog is crouching under the horse 
and facing the same way. 
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' edaAtota Herwerden: wAciara S. with the MSS, 
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The man employed about the horse is to know that in 3 
these operations and in all that he has to do he must 
be very chary of approaching from the head or tail 
to do his work. For if the horse attempts to show 
roischief he has the man in his power in both these 
directions; but if he approaches from the side he can 
manage the horse with least danger to himself and 
in the best manner. 

When it is necessary to lead the horse, we do not 4 
approve of leading him behind one for this reason, 
that the man leading him is then least able to take 
care of himself while the horse has the utmost 
freedom to do whatever he chooses. On the other 5 
hand we also disapprove of training the horse to go 
in front on a long lead for the following reasons: 
the horse has the power of misbehaving on either 
side as he chooses, and has also the power of turn- 
ing round and facing his driver, And if several 6 
horses together are driven in this fashion, how can 
they possibly be kept from interfering with one 
another? But a horse that is accustomed to being 
led from the side will have least power of doing 
harm either to horses or to men, and will be in the 
handiest position for the rider should he want to 
mount quickly. 

In order to put the bit in properly, first let the 7 
groom approach on the near side of the horse. 
Then let him throw the reins over the head and 
drop them on the withers, and next lift the headstall 
with the right hand and offer the bit with the left. 
If he takes the bit, of course the bridle should be put 8 
on. But if he refuses to open his mouth, the man 
must hold the bit to his teeth and put the ‘thumb of 
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XENOPHON 


claw HS yudbov To inmww Tomcat of yap 
TOAAOL TovToU rytryvopeevou Narooe TO oTOpa. ip 
dé und oTw déxnrat, mera TO xetros rept TO 
xuvddovTe’ Kat mdvu Teves driyou ov déxovrat 
TobTo mdaxovTes. bedsddyOw b€ Kal rade 6 
a a ‘ ff ww hae € a 
immoxopos, mpadtov pév pnmore ayew Ths yvias 
Tov troy TobTo yep érepoyvdbous moet: éresTa, 
be 6 8cov bei dméyevy Tov xXadivov Tov yodbov. 6 
pev yap dyav T pos avrais Tvdol TO oTOpa, bore 
Hay evaicOntov eivat, o &é dyav eis axpov 70 
oTona Kadiéuevos éEovoiay wapéyet suvdanvorre 
70 oTopuov pn meiOecOat. XP?) be Tov immoxduov 
Kal Ta ToLdde Tapatnpev, e¢ myn padiws Tov 
xadivov 6 IrTos | déxerae, alsBavoyevos bre} def 
Trovety. obt@ yap OF) péya éotl 70 AapBdvew 
eGédeuv Top immov Tov Xarivov, ws 0 i) dex opevos 
mavraTagiv dXpnaTos. py 66 rz _Hovoy bray 
mrovetv HEAD XAAWOTAL, | ada wal drav ent Tov 
girov Kai drav é€& immacias els oixov andyntas, 
ovder a av ein Javpacrov, et aprrafor 2 roy yadivov 
avToLaTos T POTELVOMEVOD. 

"Ayadov dé Tov inToxdpov | Kal avaBadrew 
éniatacbat Tov Tepacxov TpoTov, btws adros 
Te 6 Seam o775, 7 ip Tore appooriay 77] mpea BuTEepos 
yevnrat, éxn Tov evTeTOS dvaPtBdlovta wal ado 
ny Tie Bovdyrat Tov avaBarobvra ereyapicnrat. 

To 8é pajrote aby opy} TO inr® mpoa hepecOat, 
éy route nai bidaypa xai tuopa mpos imtrov 
dpistov. ampovontov yap % Opry}, wate ToA- 

1 fxméconoy . . . Sts A: the other MSS. have wapwtivOa 
for the maparnpely of AB; all but A omit pn . . aic@dvopevos, 


and have +: for 871: S. adds txaoy Bh Kata Todde wapwlivOa, 
ef tt between dv and 8e?. 
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the left hand in the horse’s jaw. Most horses open 
the mouth when this is done. If he still resists, the 
man should squeeze his lip against the tusk ; and 
very few resist when they are treated in this way. 
The groom should also be instructed in the following 
points: first, never to lead the horse on the rein — 
that gives the horse a hard mouth on one side—and 
secondly, what is the correct distance from the bit to 
the jaws. For if it is too high up, it hardens the 
mouth so that it loses its sensitiveness ; and if it lies 
too low in the mouth, it gives the horse power to 
take it between his teeth and refuse to obey. The 
groom must also pay some attention to such points 
as the following: whether the horse will not easily 
take the bit when he knows that he has work to do. 
Willingness to receive the bit is, in fact, so important 
that a horse that refuses it is quite useless. But if he 
is bridled not only when he is going to be ridden, but 
also when he is taken to his food and when he is 
led home from exercise, it would not be at all sur- 
prising if he seized the bit of his own accord when 
offered to him. 

[t is well for the groom to know how to give a leg- 
up in the Persian fashion,! so that his master him- 
self, in case he is indisposed or is getting old may 
have someone to put him up conveniently, and may, 
if he wishes, oblige his friend with a man to give 
him a lift-up. 

The one best rule and practice in dealing with a 
horse is never to approach him in anger; for anger is 
a reckless thing, so that it often makes a man do what 


1 See Cavalry Commander, i. 17. 





3 Gpwhor A: apwater S. with the other MSS, 
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Adees eepyaterar ov petapéhey dvaryen. Kal 
érav dé Umonrevoas TO inmos pe} 0érn mpos 
TOUTO Tpooevat, iddonetv bel, Ott ov Sew eo, 
pariata pev ody imme eveapdio: ef b€é yy}, drro- 
pevov avtov tov Seve Soxoivtos elvat Kal Tov 
imrov mpadws wpocayovta. ot dé wAnyais dv- 
ayndlovres éTt rela hoBov mapéxovow olovras 
yap ot trot, érav TH Xarerrov TaoXwoow év 
7 ToLovT@, Kal TOvTOV Ta VromTEVopEeva ailTia 
elvas. 

E | , a Re a x iA 

Exedav ye wiv 0 immoxopos Tov tmmov Tapa- 
8:86 TO dvaBdrtyn, 76 pev éerictacOat vro8iBa- 
fecOat Tov trmov, dore evrreTés elvat avaShvas, 
ov peudhoucda: Tor ye pévrou inméa vopitopev 
Xpivar pederav Kal jn TapéxovTos imtrov ouva- 
obat avaBaiver. adXoTE pev yap. adroios imros 
mapamintes, Grote 6€ GAdwS O AUTOS UINpETeEl. 

VIL. “Otay ye pay mapadéEnras Tov tmaov 
os dvaBno ouevos, vov ao Yparpopev, dca TroLdy 
0 immeds xal éau7d Kal TO trTw wpedripotatos 
dp év TH inch ei. 

IIparov pév Toivuy Tov putayoryea XP71, éx 
Tihs dmoxariwidias 7 4 ex Tov wadiou "pTnwévov 
evTpeTh els THD apta repay xeipa raBetv | Kal obtw 
Xahapov, ws aT dv! rev tpLty@v mapa Ta ora 
AaBopevos pédrAN avaByoecbat pare av amo 
Sépatos avaTn dG, omay Tov ormov. 7H Sea be 
Tas qvtas Tapa THD axpopiay LapBavéra opod 
Th Yaitn, Orws pnde Kad’ &va TpdTov avaBaivor 


1 av rév Courier: &y dviav trav MSS.: by ayeuay rey 
8. with Stephanus. 
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he must regret.1 Moreover, when the horse is shy of 14 


anything and will not come near it, you should teach 
him that there is nothing to be afraid of, either with 
the help of a plucky horse—which is the surest way— 
or else by touching the object that looks alarming 
yourself, and gently leading the horse up to it. To 
force him with blows only increases his terror; for 
when horses feel pain in such a predicament, they 
think that this too is caused by the thing at 
which they shy. 

When the groom presents the horse to his rider, 
we take no exception to his understanding how to 
cause the horse to crouch, for convenience in mount- 
ing. We think, however, that the rider should get 
used to mounting even without his horse’s help. 
For a rider gets a different sort of horse at different 
times, and the same one does not always serve him 
in the same way. 

VII. We will now describe what the rider should 
do when he has received his horse and is going to 
mount, if he is to make the best of himself and his 
horse in riding. 

First, then, he must hold the leading-rein fastened 
to the chin-strap or the nose-band ready in the left 
hand, and so loose as not to jerk the horse whether 
he means to mount by holding on to the mane near 
the ears or to spring up with the help of the spear. 
With his right hand let him take hold of the reins 
by the withers along with the mane, so that he may 


1 Heilenica, v. iii. 7. 
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2 omdon TO NAO 70 o7dpea. Tob (rou. émeiday 
be dvaxougion éauTov eis TY avaBacu, or) pev 
apiotepa aviparo 70 oaua, Ty dé deEtay évtei- 
voy ouveTrarpeTon éauTov" oUTH yep avaBaivev 
ovede dmiabev alax pay Géav mapeer ouyKeKap- 
péve* ™O oneel Kat nde TO yovu émt THY 
paxw Tov tmmou tere, aX’ vrepSnadre ert 
Tas deFtas mrevpas TH Keun. orav dé TEpt- 
evéyen TOV TOOa, TOTE Kal TH yAOUTH KabéTw ért 
Tov trqrov. 

3 “Hy dé tUyN O immeds TH pep dpa repG dyov 


a 


Tov inmoy, TH be beEea To Sopy éyay, ayabov 
wey uty Ooxet elvar TO Kal éx Tay deiov pere- 
THoaL avaTnoav. pabeiv 8 ovdéev Set GdrO H A 
pev TOTE TOLS defcois Tob oapatos errotet, ToIsS 
dpiatepots movely, a 8é réTe trois apiatepois, Tots 

4 Scots, tovTov So évexa Kab TaUTHY emawvotpey 
Thy avaBaow, Ott dpa te avaBeBnkas av eln 
Kal KaTecKxevacpevos mavTa, el te Séoe e€aidyns 
™pos TOAELLOUS drywvites Bat. 

5 "Erresdav ye pay xabibnras édy Te én peroo 
édv te éxlt rod epumrion, ov Tip dorep él Tod 
dip pou &pav emrutvooper, GANG THY domep opGos 
dp dia BeBnnas ein Toiv oxedoiv, Toty TE yap 
pn potv obTas ap exouTo paddov TOU immrov, kat 
opdos ov EppopeveaTepas dp Svvarto Kal axov- 
ticat Kai watdéat avd Tod tarov, et Séot. 


1 § +g with a colon after mapéfe: and comma after créaAe 
S. The 8¢ is not in AB. 





1In the jockey mode. ‘‘I think that those critics are 
in error who understand that X. meant that the rider 
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not jerk the horse’s mouth with the bit in any way as 
he mounts. When he has made his spring in order 
to mount, he should raise his body with his left 
hand, while at the same time he helps himself up 
by stretching out his right ; for by mounting in this 
way he will not present an awkward appearance 
even from behind by bending his leg. Neither must 
he touch the horse’s back with his knee, but throw 
the leg right over the off side. Having brought 
the foot over, he must then let his buttocks down 
on the horse’s back. 

In case the horseman happens to be leading the 
horse with the left hand and holding his spear in 
the right, it is well, we think, to practise mounting 
on the off side also. For this purpose all that 
he needs to learn is to do with the left parts of 
the body what in the other case he did with the 
right, and vice versa. The reason why we recom- 
mend this method of mounting also is, that no sooner 
is the rider mounted than he is quite ready to fight 
with the enemy on a sudden, if occasion requires. 

When he is seated, whether on the bare back or 
on the cloth, we would not have him sit as if he 
were on his chair,! but as though he were standing 
upright with his legs astride. For thus he will get 
a better grip of his horse with his thighs, and the 
erect position will enable him, if need be, to throw 
his spear and deliver a blow on horseback with more 
force. 


should take the extreme ‘fork’ seat; for not only would 
such a position he very insecure upon the simple saddles 
of the Greeks, but it is inconsistent w ith the graceful and 
firm positions exhibited by the marbles.” E. L. Anderson 
in Riding (Badminton series). 
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Xen be wal Xwrapav amo ToD yovaros adeio bar 
THY Kunpny oy T@ Tol. okAnpor pev yap exov 
To oKédos et mpoonéyrevé T@, TpooKekdacpevos 
ap ein: bypa b€ odca % Kyun, eb Te Kal mpoo- 
mintoe auth, vmetxo. av Kal tov pnpov ovder 
peTaxtvoin. bet Sé TOD imméa Kat TO dvwbev TOV 
éavTod loxley copa os vypotarov bile elvat. 
otra yap ay moveiy! Té Tt Hadrov dvvaito xai 
el EXKou TIS avdrov 4 @Ooin, 7 HTTOv | dv opdrrotto. 

*Eqeéav ye pay xadivnrar, mp@rov pep Tjpepeiv 
bet Se8adoxeey Tov inrrov, éws av xal bwoomaantat, 
iy 7 déntat, Kal tulas iawontat Kal Sopu AdBo, 
os av ebpopwrator ein. €rreita 88 éyérw Tov 
dpa Tepov Bpaxiova Tpos tais mheupats- obte 
yap eboTaéararos TE O immevs état Kab i xelp 
ey patecTatn. ipias ye uNy éraivodpuev omolat 
ioat Té ciate Kal py dabevets unde ddLGOnpal pndé 
Taxelat, iva xai TO Sdpu, Srav bén, SéverOar 
xelp Svvntas. 

"“Orav 66 m poxwpelv onunyn TO UrTe, Babyy 
bev ap éoOe TovTO yap drapaxtoratoy. HvLO- 
xeiTo é, fw pep xuparyoryorepos 7 6 bmos, 
avarépeo Taig xepolv, ay bé paddov dvaKeKxvpas, 
Kara ep ote yap av pddora Kkoapoin Td 
oyna. peta be tabra Tov avtopun Sat po- 
xaSoov S:ayaron 7 av ddumorara TO oO Kal 
els TO érrippadogopelv Hoot” dy adixvotto. 
émetmep 5€ Kal dmd TaeY dpa Tepev GpxecOar 
evSoxtperepov, oe dy pddora, amo TOUTMP 
dpxotto, eb Siatpoxydlovtos pév, ordte éuBaivor 


1 povety A: moety S. with the other MSS. 
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The lower leg including the foot must hang lax 6 
and easy from the knee down. For if he keeps his 
leg stiff and should strike it against anything, he 
may break it, whereas a loose leg will recoil, what- 
ever it encounters, without disturbing the position 
of the thigh at all. The rider must also accustom 7 
himself to keeping his body above the hips as 
loose as possible, for thus he will be able to stand 
more fatigue and will be less liable to. come off 
when he is pulled or pushed. 

As soon as he is seated, he must teach his horse 8 
to stand quiet at first, until he has shifted anything 
that wants arranging underneath him, gathered the 
reins even in his hand and grasped his spear in the 
most convenient manner. Then let him keep his 
left arm close to his side, for thus the horseman’s 
figure will look best, and his hand will have most 
power. As for reins, we recommend that they be 9 
of equal strength, not weak nor slippery nor thick, 
in order that the spear may be held in the same 
hand when necessary. 

When he directs his horse to go forward, let him 10 
begin at a walk, for this prevents any flurry. If 
the horse carries his head too low, let the rider hold 
the hands higher; if too high, lower; for in this way 
he will give him the most graceful carriage. After 11 
this, if he breaks into his natural trot, he will relax 
his body in the easiest fashion and come to the 
gallop most readily, Since, too, the more approved 
method is to begin with the left! one will best 
begin on this side, by giving the horse the signal 


1 The left lead comes natural tothe horse. The Parthenon 
figures show the right lead; but the Greeks approved of 
many things in art that they did not practise. 
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TO bese, TOTe onpaivot oO inm@ TO émippa- 
RSopopeiv. TO yap ciptarepov péddov aipew éx 
Tovtov dy apxouro, Kab omoTe éml Ta evavupa 
dvactpépor, Tote Kal Tis émuaKedio ews apxorro. 
kal yap mépvxev 6 ‘tmmos es wey Ta befea 
oT pepopevos Tois bekols adnyetaOat, eis evovupa 
€ Tois aptatepois. 

‘Inmagiay & émawwobuev THY TESnY KAAOVBLEVAY 
én dpporépas yap Tas yvabovs otpéperiau 
eOifer. Kal Td petaBarrecOar 8 thy irTaciav 
ayalov, iva audotepar ai yvdor Kad? Exatepov 
Ths irnacias loalovrat. émaivodpev 66 Kab Thy 
ETEpounKN TWEONY WAaAROY THS KUKAOTEPODS. HOtov 
Bev yap oTws dv atpéhotto o immos Hon WANS 
av tov evOéos Kal to Te dpOodpopety kal Td 
amokapm ew dma perder on av. dei 6é Kal 
UTodauBdveev éy Tats arpopais: ou yap padsov 
TO inme ovs dogpanés é év TO Taxel bvta Ka pT TEW 
év MEKP®, aos TE «av dim x poTov n dra Onpov 
7 TO Xwpiov. drav ye peny dmohapuBavy, as 
Heeora Mev YPN) Tov inmov wAayLoDy TS aru, 
os JTimeata 8 avrop Traywodabae: el “88 pn}, ed 
xP? eidéva, 6 be pix pa mpohacis apKrécet xeia@ar 
Kai avtov xal tov tmmov. émedav ve pay ex 
Tis atpopijs els TO evOus Bréry 6 intros, év 
ToUTw Tpos TO OatTovy adTav oppatw. dfrov 





1 A remarkable proof of X’s. power of observation. 
When the trotting horse treads with the right fore-leg, the 
hind-legs are in the position that the horse assumes wherr 

galloping on the left lead, and the horse will strike off with 
the left fore-leg. 

2 Literally ‘‘fetter.” The old English term is ‘‘ring,” 
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to gallop while trotting, at the instant when he is 
treading with the right (fore) foot. As he is then 
on the point of raising the left, he will begin with 
it, and, as soon as the rider turns him to the left, 
will immediately begin the stride. For it is natural 
for the horse to lead with the right when turned 
to the right, and with the left when turned to the 
left.? 

The exercise that we recommend is the one called 
the ring,? since it accustoms the horse to turn on 
both jaws. It is also well to change the exercise,? 
in order that both jaws may be equally practised 
on each side of the exercise.4) We recommend the 
manage® rather than the complete ring, for thus 
the horse will turn more willingly when he has gone 
some distance in a straight course, and one can 
practise the career and the turn at the same time. 
It is necessary to collect him at the turns; for it is 
neither easy for the horse nor safe to turn short when 
going fast, especially if the ground is uneven or 
slippery. In collecting him the rider must slant the 
horse as little as possible with the bit, and slant 
his own body as little as possible; else he may be 
sure that a trifling cause will be enough to bring 
him and his horse down. As soon as the horse 
faces the straight after turning, push him along at 


now volte. Of course the horse was exercised first in one 
direction, then in the other. 

* i.e. ride on the other hand ; this is not part of the volte. 

4 i.e. may have both jaws equally sensitive on whichever 
hand he is ridden. 

5 T have ventured to use this term since X. means 
precisely what Gervase Markham calls the ‘‘ manage” in the 
strict sense, i.e. two straight treads with a semicircle at 
either end. 
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A a \ ? fal i £ ft > 
yap drt Kal év tols wodduots ai atpopat eiow 
h tov Stacey } Tov dwoywpeivy evexa. dyalov 

x ral 
ody TO otpadévta Taxyvvev pereTav. Grav 8é 
ixavas 75 Sox} TO yupvdotoy Te inm@ exe, 
x e a 
ayadov cal Staravcavta opphoar eEaidyns es 
: 
TO TaxtoTov Kal ag’ immov pévrot, un) mpos 
traovs: «at éx Tov taxyéos avd ws éyyuTaTw 
Hpemivey, kal ex tod éotdvar bé otpéavta 
e ra 
madi? oppav. mpddnrov yap ott éorat ore 
bre éxatépov TovTwr Senet. 
"Oo ‘ - HS . Rd la 
Tay ye pny xaraBaivery dn Kaipos 7}, pjTeE 
év immo wore xataBaivey pare Tapa cberacw 
avOpmmwv pujte Ew tis immacias, aNd’ Sroviep 
Kal wovely avayxatetat o trmos, évTatda Kal THs 
pacravns Teyyavero. 
, , y 4 i if, 
VIII. ’Exesdyarep gotiv Srrov tpéyew Senoer 
tov inmov cal mpavii wal dp0ia Kal mrdya, 
Ww ae cad yw , 8 a ~ 
éott 8 Srrov Siarrnday, ott & Grou Kal éxmndar, 
4 * uf cA \ na / 
év0a dé xat xaOddrAdXk.ec8a, nal tadita wavta 
s - 5 
&iddonev te def cal pererav cal adrov nal tov 
m 
ao 4 D3 a é , a EJ Ve 
immov’ ovTW yap av GwTnplol TE Eley ANANOLS 
kai Kaborov® ypynotpw@repor av Sokoter elvar. 

Ei &€ tes ScAroyety ‘yas oleras, Ore wept Tov 
abtav Néyouev viv Te Kal mpacber, od biAoYvia 
radTd éotw. STe pev yap éwvelro, wespacbat 
éxedevouev, ef Svvatto 6 lwmos tavtTa Tote 
viv 8€ diddoKxev papev xpivat tov éavtod Kai 
yparpopuer, ws bet Siddoxer. 

1 uy MSS.: «al S. with Camerarius. 

2 mddw Lenklau: Sef rdAw S. with the MSS. 


3 «addédov placed here by Pollack: in the MSS. it comes 
after airdy in the previous sentence: S, omits with Dindorf, 
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once. For of course, in war too, turns are made with 
a view to pursuit or retreat. It is well, therefore, 
to practise increasing the pace after turning. So 
soon as the horse appears to have been exercised 
enough, it is well to let him rest a certain time, and 
then suddenly to put him to his top speed again, 
of course away from, not towards, other horses, and 
to pull him up again in the midst of his career as 
short as possible, and then to turn and start him 
again from the stand. For it is obvious that a time 
will come when it will be necessary to do one or the 
other. , 

When the time has come to dismount, the rider 
must never dismount among other horses or near 
a group of people or outside the riding-ground; 
but let the place where the horse is forced to work 
be the place where he also receives his reward of 
ease. 

VIII. As the horse will frequently have to gallop 
down hill and up hill and along a slope, and as he 
will have to leap over, and to leap out, and to 
jump down at various times, the.rider must teach 
and practise both himself and his horse in all 
these things. For thus they will be able to help 
each other, and will be thought altogether more 
efficient. 

If anyone thinks that we are repeating ourselves, 
because we are referring to matters already dealt 
with, this isnot repetition. For we recommended the 
purchaser to try whether the horse could do these 
things at the time of buying: but now we say that a 
man should teach his own horse; and we will show 
how to teach him. 
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3 Tov per yap mavram act dtretpov tod cramnoay 
AaPovra bet Tob ayoryéos caraBeBdnpévou Tpo- 
SraSnvas avrov THY Tadpov, ereiTa be évreivew 

4 Set TO aryaryel, oS duddAy Ta. ay be pay eO€dy, 

exer Tes paorwya q paBoov éuBaréra os ioxy- 

potara: kal obdtas Umepanetras ov TO HET pov, 

Gra TOD metov Tou atpoo- Kal TO ovmov 

ovdéev Senoet mate, ad’ Hv povor idy dria Bev 

twa éwerOavta, aneirat. émerdav bé otTe 

Stanrn dap O10 85, kal ‘avaBeRnxas emayero TO 

pev mp@rov puxpas, erecta O€ wal peifous. (bray 

bé Herr mndav, TatoaTe avrov TO pv@T,. 
acavtws 68 «al Td avanndav Kal TO karann dav 
bibdoKxwy Tarodre TO plone ab pow yap TO 

TOMATL TavTa TdvTa Two Kal éavT® o trcos 

kal TO avaBiry do para repov Toujoer Maddov 

i] dy &dXelrn 7a Srriabev 4 Siannddv } avopovwv 

ri] Kablarrépevos. 

6 Els ye wip To KdTavtes TpaTov YpH év padaK@ 
xopio Siddoxev. xah TéAeUTOY émedav TovTO 
01085, TOND Hotov TO mpaves tod épOiou Spa- 
peirat. a &e poBobyrat TLVES Ah) arroppyyvuovTat 
Tous @pous “Kata Ta, m™pavij éAavyduevot, bap- 
powwTay pallovres, ore Tépoat cal ’Odp obras 
amavres Ta KaTavTn Gptrcopevor oveey ATTOV 
Tov ‘BAAjvev tysets Tovs introus exoucr, 

7 Tlapyoopey be ovdé draws Tov dvaBarny ban: 
peteiy bet 7 pos éxaoTa TOUTM@Y, xpn yap SOpHavros 
pev eEaiduns b iartrov mpovever* WTTOv yap ay xab 
vmodvor 6 immos Kal avaBaro Tov dvaBarny 
ey puxp@ 6é warapBavopévou a avaninrew. HTTOv 

8 yap av adtos Komrorto. Tadpov S€ SiaddAopEevou 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, vin. 3-8 


When a man has a raw horse quite ignorant of 3 
leaping, he must get over the ditch himself first, 
holding him loosely by the leading-rein, and then give 
him a pull with the rein to make him leap over. 
If he refuses, let someone strike him as hard as he 4 
can with a whip or a stick: whereupon he will leap, 
and not only the necessary distance, but much 
further than was required. In future there will be 
no need to beat him, for if he merely sees a man 
approaching behind him, he will leap. As soon as he 5 
has grown accustomed to leap in this way, let him 
be mounted and tried first at narrow, and then 
at wider ditches. Just as he is on the point of 
springing touch him with the spur. Similarly 
he should be taught to leap up and to leap down 
by a touch of the spur. For if he does all these 
things with his body compactly gathered, it will be 
safer for the horse as well as the rider than if his 
hind-quarters lag in taking a leap over, or in 
springing upwards or jumping downwards. 

Going down hill should first be taught on soft 6 
ground; and in the end, when the horse gets used 
to this, he will canter down more readily than 
up hill. If some fear that horses may put out 
their shoulders by being ridden down hill, they may 
take comfort when they understand that the Persians 
and Odrysians all ride races down hill, and yet keep 
their horses just as sound as the Greeks. 

Nor will we omit to state how the rider is to 7 
assist in all these movements. If the horse springs 

-suddenly, he should lean forward; for so the 
horse is less likely to slip away and throw the rider off. 
But in pulling him up short he should lean back ; 
for so he himself will be less jolted. When jumping § 
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auvOcpévw 6 pev pevyn et tod immou Travtoia 
ywpia cal To Sdpu eis ToUTIC bev peTaBaréspuevos 
vmoxaph, 0 5€ Siwxn eopatpwpéva te Exov 
axovtta Kat Sopuy eoavTas TeTpaypareupévor 
Kal Omou pev ap eis axovtioy agixvitar, axovtTiey 
Tov pevyovta Tois ohapwrois' Sov 8 dv eis 

la La , N ¢ rc 2 23 
dopatos TANY HY, main Tov ddan opevov. dyabov 
&€ xdv wote cuurécwaty, EXxvoavta ep EavTov 

a 4 
Tov Twoképtov eFaidyys atacat TobTO yap KaTa- 
ra > lat oe n e é > 

BrAntixdv. dp0a > S Exet eal TH EAnxopéve érre- 


1 cary AB: xaxdy M: od xaxdy S. with L. 
2 ava xpdros MSS. : S. reads ayxparos from-Suidas. 
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a ditch or riding up hill itis well! to take hold of the 
mane, that the horse may not be burdened by his 
bridle and the difficulty of the ground at the 
same time. When going down a steep incline, 
he should throw his body back and support the horse 
with the bridle, that neither rider nor horse may be 
tossed headlong down hill. 

It is correct also to exercise the horse sometimes 
in one place, sometimes in another, and to make the 
exercises sometimes long and sometimes short; for 
this is less irksome to the horse than-being exercised 
always in the same place and for the same length of 
time. 

Since it is necessary that the rider should have a 
firm seat when riding at top speed over all sorts of 
country, and should be able to use his weapons pro- 
perly on horseback, the practice of horsemanship by 
hunting is to be recommended where the country is 
suitable and big game is to be found. Where these 
conditions are lacking, it is a good method of training 
for two riders to work together thus: one flies on his 
horse over all kinds of ground and retreats, reversing 
his spear so that it points backwards, while the other 
pursues, having buttons on his javelins and holding his 
spear in the same position, and when he gets within 
javelin shot, tries to hit the fugitive with the blunted 
weapons, and if he gets near enough to use his spear, 
strikes his captive with it. It is also a good plan, 
in case of a collision between them, for one to pull 
his adversary towards him and suddenly push him 
back again, since that is the way to dismount him. 
The right thing for the man who is being pulled is to 


1 Of course no modern rider would approve of this. 
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dans 66 TIS immets mapaxonrovbel. Kal yap 
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urge his horse forward ; by doing this the pulled is 
more likely to unhorse the puller than to be un- 
horsed himself. 

If at any time when an enemy’s camp lies jn front 12 
there is a cavalry skirmish, and one side presses the 
pursuit right up to the enemy’s line of battle, but 
then retreats hastily to its own main body, it is well 
to know in that case that so long as you are by your 
friends, it is proper and safe to be among the first 
to wheel and make for the enemy rat full speed ; but 
when you come near the enemy to keep your horse 
well in hand.- For in this way you have the best 
chance of injuring the enemy without coming to 
harm yourself. 

Now, whereas the gods have given to men the power 13 
of instructing one another in their duty by word of 
mouth, it is obvious that you can teach a horse nothing 
by word of mouth. If, however, you reward him 
when he behaves as you wish, and punish him when he 
is disobedient, he will best learn to do his duty. 
This rule can be stated in few words, but it applies 14 
to the whole art of horsemanship. He will receive 
the bit, for example, more willingly if something good 
happens to him as soon as he takes it. He will also 
leap over and jump out of anything, and perform 
all his actions duly if he can expect a rest as soon 
as he has done what is required of him. 

IX. So far we have described how to avoid being 
cheated in buying a colt or a horse, how to 
avoid spoiling him in usage and how to impart to a 
horse all the qualities required by a cavalryman for 
war. It is time perhaps to give directions, in case 
one has to deal with a horse that is too spirited or too 
sluggish, for the correct way of managing either. 
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1 §, with Cobet would omit this sentence. The «at before 
év is in A only, and is therefore not in 8. 
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First, then, it must be realised that spirit in a 2 
horse is precisely what anger is in a man. Therefore, 
just as you are least likely to make a man angry if 
you neither say nor do anything disagreeable to 
him, so he who abstains from annoying a spirited 
horse is least likely to rouse his anger. Accordingly, 
at the moment of mounting, the rider should take 
care to worry him as little as possible; aud when he 
is mounted, he should let him stand still longer than 
is otherwise usual, and then direct him to go by the 
most gentle aids. Then let him begin at a very slow 
pace and increase the speed with the same gentle 
help, so that the horse will not be aware of the tran- 
sition to a quicker motion. Any sudden sign disturbs 4 
a spirited horse, just as sudden sights and sounds and 
sensations disturb a man. It is important to realise 
that a horse too is furried by anything sudden. If 5 
you want to correct a spirited horse when he is going 
too fast, do not pull him suddenly, but quietly check 
him with the bit, soothing him, not forcing him, to a 
quiet pace. Long rides rather than frequent turn- 6 
ings, calm horses; and quiet ones lasting long soothe 
and calm a spirited horse and do not excite him. But 7 
if anyone supposes that he will calm a horse by 
frequent riding at a quick pace so as to tire him, 
his opinion is the opposite of the truth. For in such 
cases a spirited horse does his utmost to get the upper 
hand by force, and in his excitement, like an angry 
man, he often causes many irreparable injuries both 


wo 


2 nev is omitted by S. 
3 woduvypovion 3¢ Madvig: wodtv 3@ xpévov A: wodby xpdvoy 
S. with the other MSS. 
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to himself and to his rider. One must prevent! a 8 


high-spirited horse from going at his top speed, and 
of course, entirely avoid letting him race with another 
horse; for as a rule the most highly spirited horses 
are also most eager for victory. 

As for bits, the smooth are more suitable than the 
rough; but if a rough one is used, it should be made 
to resemble a smooth one by lightness of hand. It 
is also well to accustom oneself to sit still, especially 
on a spirited horse, and to touch him as little as 
possible with anything other than the parts that 
give us a safe seat by contact. 

It should also be known that a horse can be taught 
to be calm by a chirp with the lips and to be roused 
by a cluck with the tongue. And if from the first 
you use with the cluck aids to calm him, and with the 
chirp aids to rouse him, the horse will learn to rouse 
himself at the chirp and to calm down at the cluck. 
Accordingly, if a shout is heard or a trumpet sounds, 
you must not allow the horse to notice any sign of 
alarm in you, and must on no account do anything 
to him to cause him alarm, but as far as possible let 
him rest in such circumstances, and, if you have the 
opportunity, bring him his morning or evening meal. 
But the best advice is not to get an over-spirited 
horse for war. 

As for a sluggish beast, I may be content with 
the remark that in everything you must do the 
opposite of what we advise for the treatment of a 
high-spirited one. 

X. If a man wants to make a useful war-horse 


1 Or, reading rére rod for rod with Pollack ‘one must try 
to stop a spirited horse even then from going at his full 
speed.” A has rére for rod. 
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xenoin eis tokewov imme peyarom peer tépe 
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* oxnparoroeia Gat 6éAn A: the rest have @édp only: 8. 
reads AvOels 6€n with Jacobs. 
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look more stately and showy when ridden, he must 
avoid pulling his mouth with the bit, and using the 
spur and whip, means by which most people i imagine 
that they show off a horse, In point of fact the 
results they produce are the very opposite of what 
they intend. For by dragging the mouth up they 2 
blind their horses instead of letting them see 
ahead, and by spurring and whipping, flurry them so 
that they are startled and get into danger.!_ That is 
the behaviour of horses that strongly object to being 
ridden and that behave in an-ugly and unseemly 
fashion. But if you teach the horse to go with a 
slack bridle, to hold his neck up and to arch it . 

towards the head, you will cause the horse to do the 
very things in which he himself delights and takes 
the greatest pleasure. A proof that “he delights in 4 
them is that whenever he himself chooses to show 
off before horses, and especially before mares, he 
raises his neck highest and arches his head most, 
looking fierce; he lifts his legs freely off the ground 
and tosses his tail up. Whenever, therefore, you 5 
induce him to carry himself in the attitudes he 
naturally assumes when he is most anxious to 
display his beauty, you make him look as though he 
took pleasure in being ridden, and give him a noble, 
fierce, and attractive appearance. How we think 
that these effects may be produced we will now try 
to explain. 

To begin with, you should possess two bits at 6 
least.2 One of these should be smooth and have the 


wo 


1 Or, reading Seve, which occurred to Pollack and the 
translator independently, ‘“‘twist about,” ‘‘indulge in 
reactions.” This is much more probable, 

3 See Introduction, 
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1 So as to mitigate the roughness of the teeth. This was 
sometimes done by covering the teeth with wax (Pollux 
i. 207). 
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dises of a good size; the other should have the discs 
heavy and low, and the teeth sharp, so that when 
the horse seizes it he may drop it because he objects 
to its roughness, and when he is bitted with the 
smooth one instead, may welcome its smoothness 
and may do on the smooth bit what he has been 
trained to do with the aid of the rough one. In 
case, however, he takes no account of it because 
of its smoothness, and keeps bearing against it, 
we put large discs on the smooth bit to stop 
this, so that they may force him to open his mouth 
and drop the bit. It is possible also to make the 
rough bit adaptable by wrapping! it up and tighten- 
ing the reins? But whatever be the pattern of the 
bits, they must all be flexible. For wherever a 
horse seizes a stiff one, he holds the whole of it 
against his jaws, just as you lift the whole of a spit 


wherever you take hold of it. But the other kind of 9 


bit acts like a chain: for only the part that you hold 
remains unbent, while the rest of it hangs loose. As 
the horse continually tries to seize the part that eludes 
him in his mouth, he lets the bit drop from his 
jaws. This is why little rings? are hung in the 
middle on the axles, in order that the horse may 
feel after them with his tongue and teeth and not 
think of taking the bit up against the jaws. 

In case the meaning of the terms flexible and 
stiff as applied toa bit is not known, we will explain 
this too. “Flexible’’ means that the axles have 
broad and smooth links so that they bend easily ; 


® See c. ix, § 9. 

* Two sets, one hanging to each of the two links that form 
» the centre joint of the two axles of which the ‘‘ flexible” 
bit consisted. They are found in both the Berlin bits. 
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‘Orroios & dy tis 3, rovT@ tabe ye TavTa 
Taura ToenTéov, hv TEp ye Rovdarat anodeiEar Gat 
Tov immov olovrrep eipy Ta. avakpovotéov “bee 
70 o76 pa. Tob lamou obre ayay areT@s Bate 
éxvevery, oure ayav Hovyos Os un aicbaver bar. 
érerdav 66 a dvaxpovopevos aipn Tov adxéva, Soréov 
evOus Tov Xaruvov, ral Taha bé Set, & Gomep ov 
Tavopeba A€youTes, é&y @ ay KAXOS UrnpEeTh, 
xapilerOar 77) imma. kal drav & aicOnrat 
7)00pevov Tov immov Th TE es ae ada Kal TH 
Narapornte, év todTw ovdev Set Naren ov mpoo- 
pep ely @S Tovely dvarydtovra, adda Outrevew 
ws mavoacbat Bov)opevor: otte yap padiora 
Oappav mpoerow els THY Taxyelay immaciay. os 
6é xal TO TaXD Getv immos Herat, Tex pr) ptov" 
cxpuyav yap ovdels Bddnv Topeverat, arrd Get, 
TOUTH yap mépuxev Hoecbat, Av br) TH Trei@ 
ToD Katpod Oety avayxd&y tirepBadrov 5é Tov 
Katpov ovdey TOY TdvTwy dv ote iam odtE 
avO pore. 

sed 4 > st Le ‘ a 

Orav ye pip els TO inmdfer Oat peta Tov 
xvdpod aduypevos q, elBropévos bev Syrrov nly 
Hy ev TH TPOTH inmacia éx TOY atpodar eis TO 
Oarrov opuacOa. jv 8€ Tis TodTO peuabnKorTos 





1 Meaning (1) the toothed cylinders, (2) the pendants to 
which the reins were attached, (3) the curved or §-shaped 
branches with eyes to which the bridle was fastened. It is 
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and if everything that goes round the axles?! has 
large openings, and does not fit tight, it is more 
flexible. “Stiff,” on the other hand, means that the 
pieces of the bit do not run over the axles and work 
in combination easily. 

Whatever the pattern may be, the same method of 
using it must be carried out in all the points that 
follow, assuming that you want your horse to have 
just the appearance I have described. The mouth 
must neither be pulled so hard that he holds his 
nose in the air, nor so gently that he takes no natice. 
As soon as he raises his neck when you pull, give 
him the bit at once. Invariably, in fact, as we can- 
not too often repeat, you must humour your horse 
whenever he responds to your wishes. And when 
you notice that high carriage of his neck and 
lightness of hand give him pleasure, you should not 
deal hardly with him as though you were forcing 
him to work, but coax him as when you want to 
stop?; for thus he will break into a fast pace with 
most confidence. There is plain proof that a horse 
takes pleasure in going fast: for when he breaks 
loose a horse never goes at a walking pace, but 
alwaysruns. He instinctively takes pleasure in this, 
provided he is not compelled to run too far for his 
strength. Nothing in excess is ever pleasing either 
to horse or man. 

When your horse has progressed so far as to bear 
himself proudly when ridden, he has, of course, 
already been accustomed in the early exercises to 
break into a quicker pace after turning. Nowif after 


curious that we do not know the Greek terms for (2) and (3). 
Let all the parts be loose” is what X. means. 
2 A has iwadcac@ai ‘‘to ride,” for tavcac@a:. 2 vii. 17 
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avtod dpa avtiAapBSdvntal te TH yarwe Kal 
onunvn TOV opuntnptwy TL, ovTwS UITTO pey TOD 

adwvod meeabeis, bro be ob oppay onpavOjvat 
éryepBels 9 mpoBddrerat peyv ra orépva, aipet be 
ave ® ra one opyeSouevos, ov pévtot iypd ye" 
ov yap, pada, dtav AuTeVTaL, Uypois Tois oKE- 
Neoev larmoe XpOvrac. jy 8é Tes obTwsS dveboo- 
mupnueve avT@ 86 Tov Narevor, évTavba ug’ 
Hoovns TP Sua Tay Narapornta ToD oTopion 
AchvoGac vomitery, | Kvdp@ pev TO oxnuaTt, 
Uypoiv 6€ roiv oKehoiv yaupiduevos péperas, 
TavraTacu Ex potpLouMEvos Top T pos immous Kanr- 
AwTLTHOY. Kat of Oewpevoe Tov immoy ToLodTOY 
émixanrovaww® érevOépov te xal eOcdoupyov Kat 
intactiy wah Bupoesdy Kai coBapov cal dpa 
nou te Katt yopryov iOeiv. 

Kal Tatra pev 89, Av TovTHY TEs erriOuunon, 
péxpe TOUT@Y nye ryeypapbe. 

XI. “Hy bé Tis dpa BovhnO7 Kat TOmTLKD Kal 
peTew@pep Kal AauTpS imme  Xprfoac Gat, ov pdda 
pep Ta Toatra éK mavTos imqmou yiyverat, GARG 
bet omdpEau aut Kab THY Sux peyarodpova 
cal 70 capa eipaorov. ow peévtoe & Ye olovtai 
TLVES, TOV Te oKEnN | irypa exovra. Kal TO cpa 
aipew Suvijoco Bas, ovx obTws exer" anrra MaXXor 
és av Te, oogiv Uy pay Te -Kal Bpaxeiay Kat 
toxupar xn, Kal ov Thy Kat ovpav Aéyoper, 
aX’ 4 mépune petaty Tov Te WAevpoy Kal rev 
ioxiwy Kata Tov KEVEDVA, odtos Suvjoetar TrOppe 
itroTOévat Ta Otic bia oKeAN UTG Ta eurrpocOta. 


L gyepOels Weiske: eyelpera: rat S. with the MSS. 
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he has learnt this you pull him up with the bit and 
at the same time give him one of the signs to go 
forward, then being held back by the bit and yet 
roused by the signal to go forward, he throws 
his chest out and lifts his legs from the ground 
impatiently, but not with a supple motion; for 
when horses feel uncomfortable, the action of their 
legs is not at all supple. But if, when he is thus 
excited, you give him the bit, then, mistaking the 
looseness of the bit for a deliverance from restraint, 
he bounds forward for very joy with a proud bearing 
and supple legs, exultant, imitating exactly in every 
way the graces that he displays before horses. And 
those who watch the horse when he is like that 
call him well-bred, a willing worker, worth riding, 
mettlesome, magnificent, and declare his appearance 
to be at once pleasing and fiery. 

And here we conclude these explanations ad- 
dressed to those who want this sort of thing. 

XI. But in case anyone wants to own a horse 
suitable for parade, with a high and showy action, 
such qualities are by no means to be found in every 
Horse : but it is essential that he should have plenty 
of spirit and a strong body. Many suppose that an 
animal that has supple legs will also be capable of 
rearing his body. That, however, is not the case: 
rather it is the horse with supple, short, strong loins 
that will be able to extend his hind-legs well under 
the forelegs. By “loins” we do not mean the parts 
about the tail, but those between the flanks and 





2 vw AB: avwrdpw S, with the rest. 
3 éxixadotow Herwerden: aroxadovaw S. with the MSS. 
* kal) A: xal @ua §. with the reat. 
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3 qv ody tis brrorilévtos adtod dvaxpotn TO 
Yariv, oxrager pév TA Orica év Tos dotpa- 
yarous, alper 6€ TO Mpdcbev GHpa, Bate ToIs EF 
evavtias haiverOat Thy yaotépa Kal Ta aisoia. 
def 6é xal dtav tattTa top, biSovar adtTd Tov 
xYadivov, oTws Ta Kad\dMOTA taroU EéxdvTa 

4 TOO aL 1 S0x7 Tots opaaw. eiot pévror ot Kal 
TadTa S:8doxovow ot pep paBdy t bm TOUS dor pa- 
yarous KpovovTes, ot be wal Baxrnpia TapaTpé- 
xovrd Twa KehevovTes bd Tas panpraias male. 

5 iypets ye pévTou TO Kparia Tov ray SiSacKanriov 
vopitopen, damep del Aeryomen, iy év twavtl Tapé- 
TTA To ev dv moujon TO waBarn kara 

6 yvosuny Tuyxavew paotevns wap’ avrov. é& pev 
yap 6 trros dvaryeatspevos motel, domep Kab 
Tipwv Aéyer, our’ émiotatat ovre Kana cow, 
avdey paddov 4 el Ts Spxnathy pac teyoin rat 
xevtptsou TOND yap av Theto adoxXnpovoin 4 
KaAG ToLoin 6 Toavra, maaxov «al tartmos Kat 
avOpwmos. dda Sei ard onpeteov éxovTa TaVTa 
7a Kadota, Kar apm porara émidetxvuc Gan. 

Thy bé wat étav pev immatnrar, méxpl Todrod 
iSparos edavvnrat, bray dé Karas perewpitn € éav- 
Tov, TAXV TE cataBaivnrat Kat dmoxahwarat, ed 
xpr eldévat, re éxaoy elow els TO peTewpilery é éavtov. 

8 Earl tay Tovouroy & dn immatopevor i immo 
cai Geot xat Fpwes ypapovrat, Kat divdpes ot 
Karos Xpepevor avrois peyahomperets paivovrar 

9 obtw 5é Kai Eat 6 perecopivor éauTov imTos 
ohddpa ayaotov,? as mavtov Tov dpovTay Kal 


éxdyra moja Courier: éxéy re roti) cal S. with the MSS. 
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haunches about the belly. Now, if when he is 
planting his hind-legs under him you pull him up 
with the bit, he bends the hind-legs on the hocks and 
raises the fore-part of his body, so that anyone facing 
him can see the belly and the sheath. When he 
does that you must give him the bit that he may 
appear to the onlookers to be doing willingly the 
finest things that a horse can do. Some, how: ever, 
teach these accomplishments by striking him under 
the hocks with a rod, others by telling a man to 


Cs 


run alongside and hit him with a stick ander the gas- © 


kins. Ww e, however, consider that the lesson is most 
satisfactory if, as we have repeatedly said, the rider 
invariably allows him relaxation when he has done 
something according to his wishes. For what a horse 
does under constraint, as Simon says, he does without 
understanding, and with no more grace than a dancer 
would show if he was whipped and goaded. Under 
such treatment horse and man alike will do much 
more that is ugly than graceful. No, a horse must 
make the most graceful and brilliant appearance in 
all respects of his own will with the help of aids. 
Further, if you gallop him during a ride until he 
sweats freely, and as soon as he prances in fine 
style, quickly dismount and unbridle him, you may 
be sure that he will come willingly to the prance. 
This is the attitude in which artists represent the 
horses on which gods and heroes ride, and men who 
manage such horses gracefully have a magnificent 
appearance. Indeed a prancing horse is a thing so 


graceful, terrible and astonishing that it rivets the 


2 ayarréy Cobet: 4 xadrdv i Bewdy } ayacrdy 7) favpacrdy 
AB: 4 xadbv 4 Oavuactdy 4 ayaordy S. with the other 
MSS. 
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véwy ral yepartépeov Ta éppara KAaTEXEL, oveeis 
yoo oure arronet ret adrov ovTE dmraryopever Jew- 
pevos, got av ep ériderxvintat Thy NapeTt po- 
THT. 

“Hy ye pn Bn tive Trev TOLOUTOD 

ye pI Tote ovpBH 

iararov KexTnpévov » purapxjoar 4 immapxjoat, 
ov det avdrov ToUTO omovddlew, Ses autos [vos 
Aapmpos Ectat, GAAA TOAD padAXrOY GTrwS OOP 
TO ém Gpevov agvob éarov paveirat. ay ev oby 
yarn, os pddora éraivodor Tous ToLouTous 
immous, os dv avorare aipojevos Kal TUKVOTATA 
To capa Bpayvtatov mpoBaivy, S4rov Ott Kat 
Baénv Erowr adv of dro ino adTo. éx &é 
TavTNS THs dvrews Ti dv Kal Kapmpov yévorT av ; 
iy bé éfeyetpas Tov immov Wh pire TO ayav 
Trdxee pajre TO dyay Spader, as & edOupsraror 
inmot Kat yopyoraror Kal ‘ evaxnpovés tarot 
yiryvortas, dav yh avTots oTws, dOpoos yey av ® 
0 TUTOS, GOpoov Se Td dpvaypa Kai Td hionpa 
tov immov cupTapétotto >? wate od pdvoy avTées, 
GANG Kal ravtes of 4 TupTapeTropevar aEtoOéaToL 
dp aivowto. 

"Hy ye pnv® tis Karas immovnon, Tpéby be 
os movous duvacbar Urroépery, 6pOds be Kenta - 
Kal év rots 7 pos TONE HOV HedeT pace Kat év Tats 
pos emiderkty i immacias Kat év Tois Toeprxots 
ayovic pact, Te ert éumoow@y TobT@ Hi) ody! 
mrelovos te aklous immous move 2 olous ° dp 
maparauBavy, cab evdoxipous pév immous exer, 

1 xal Weiske: xal moveiy S. with the MSS. 


2 &y, added by Courier, is omitted by S, with the MSS. 
3 guurapéroito AB: cupmapécoito the other MSS. : S. omits. 
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gaze of all beholders, young and old alike. At all 
events no one leaves him or is tired of gazing at 
him so long as he shows off his brilliance. 

Should the owner of such a horse happen to 
be a colonel or a general, he must not make it his 
object to be the one brilliant figure,! but must attach 
much more importance to making the whole troop 
behind him worth looking at. Now if a horse is 
leading in the manner which wins most praise for 
such horses, prancing high and with his body 
closely gathered, so that he moves forward with 
very short steps, the rest of the horses must 
obviously follow also at a walking pace. Now what 
can there be really brilliant in such a sight? But 
if you rouse your horse and lead neither too fast nor 
too slow, but at the pace at which the most spirited 
horses look most fiery and stately—if you lead your 
men in that way, there will be such a continual 
stamping, such a continual neighing and snorting of 
the horses going on behind you, that not only you 
yourself but all the troop behind you will be worth 
watching. 

If a man buys his horses well, trains them so that 
they can stand work, and uses them properly in the 
training for war, in the exhibition rides and on the 
battle-fields, what is there then to hinder him from 
making horses more valuable than they are when he 
takes them over, and why should he *not be the 
owner of famous horses, and also become famous 


? Cavalry Commander, i. 22. 
* of A: doo: S. with the other MSS. 
§ unv A: pév B: pévto: S. with the rest. 
& # ofous A: obs the other MSS.: ofs S. 
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evdoxipelty S€ abtov év TH inmexh, hy pH Th 
Sarpoviov K@dUD | 
XII. Updyrac bé Bovdopeta cal ws deb wrdi- 
a@at Tov pHéhAovTa ef’ immrou crvOuvevery, 
parov Mey Tolvuy papev Xpivas Tov Owpaka 
mpos 70 capa mero Oat TOV pep yap? Karas 
dppotovra ddov péper 70 o@pa, TOV be dyav 
Xarapov of WoL povor pépouary, 3 ye pnp Map 
gTevos Seo pds, avy dmAov éoriv. érrel be kal f) 
airy ip éaTt TOY KaLpioV, paper Xpivac wal ToUT® 
é& avtod tod Gapaxos 6 potov 7 avyént ote- 
yarpa meroujobar. TobTo yap cpa Koo pov Te 
Tmapeger Kai qv olov det elpryac wévov i, déEerat 
oTav Bovdrntat TO davaBarn TO mpoawrov pexpe 
THs pevds. Kpavos ye puny KpdtiaTov elvae vopi- 
fouev TO Borwtioupyés’ TovTa yap avd ateyater 
padicta Tavt7a Ta varepéyovta Tov Owpaxos, 
opav 6€ ov kwdve. o 8 ad Owpak ottus eip- 
, c 3 ‘ , , te > 4 
yadoOw, ws pip KwAUN pnTe Kabiery pt? erind- 
mre. mepl dé 70 HTpov Kal Ta aidcia Kal Ta 
KUKA® ai Trépvyes ToLadTaL Kal TocabTaL éaTo- 
ot +. A + ? xX x 7 Us 
gay, woTE oTEyEW TH Bérn?  éxel dé Kal 
dpiotepa xelp qv Te maOn, KaTadvet Tov inréa, 
Kab TavTn ematvodpev aa) eipnuevov Srdov THY 
xeipa Kadoupevny, Tov Te yap &mov oxemater 
Kal Tov Bpaxiova Kal TOV TAXYY. Kat TO (ExXopevov 
TOY nYE@Y, kal exteiveTat 6é cal ouyKedum Tet ae 
pos 8€ touTow Kal TO Stadelmov Tob Jewpanos 
vme 7H paoxary Kahvmret. THY ye pny defray 


ératpew Sei, Hv Te axovticas iy te matakas | 


1 rby wey yap A: tov wey the other MSS,: Sr: rby wer 8. 
2 Béan AB: wédn 8S. with the rest. 
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himself for his horsemanship, provided no divine 
power prevents ? 

XII. We want to explain also how a man who is 
to face danger on horseback should be armed. 

We say, then, that in the first place his breast- 
plate must be made to fit his body. For the well- 
fitting breastplate is supported by the whole body, 
whereas one that is too loose is supported by the 
shoulders only, and one that is too tight is rather 
an encumbrance than a defence. And, since the 
neck is one of the vital parts, we hold that a 
covering should be available for it also, standing up 
from the breastplate itself and shaped to the neck. 
For this will serve as an ornament, and at the same 
time, if properly made, will cover the rider’s face, 
when he pleases, as high as the nose. For the 
helmet we consider the Boeotian pattern the most 
‘satisfactory : for this, again, affords the best protection 
to all the parts that project above the breastplate 
without obstructing the sight. As for the pattern 
of the breastplate, it should be so shaped as not to - 
prevent the wearer from sitting down or stooping. 
About the abdomen and middle and round that region 
let the flaps be of such material and such a size that 
they will keep out missiles. And as a wound in the 
left hand disables the rider, we also recommend the 
piece of armour invented for it called the “hand.” } 
For it protects the shoulder, the arm, the elbow, and 
the fingers that hold the reins; it will also extend 
and fold up; and in addition it covers the gap left 
by the breastplate under the armpit. But the right 
hand must be raised when the man intends to fling 


1 ie. a gauntlet. 
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Bourn}. Tou yey ouD Owpaxos 70 eoddov 
ravTy ap atpetéov" aytt 6é TouTov mrépvyas év 
Trois yeyyupous TpoaGeréov, oT as Stay * pe 
taipntat, opoiws dvanT baa ovral, étav 6é 
KaTaipnrat, émuedetwvTat. TO Ye pI Bpaxtove 
TO damep cups mapariOépevov Bédrvoy ® hyeiy 
Sone’ elvat ) cuvbdeOév 7rAw. TO ye mV Widov- 
pevov aipouevns ths Sektas oteyaotéoy éyyus 
ToD Oepaxos, 4 poaxei@ fT] Xarnele ei dé py, év 
TP emeKatporaro abinaxtor é gorau. 

’Exreirep dé Hy Te maoxXn 6 tmmos, év wavtl 
xuvduve Kal 6 avaBatns ylyverau, omniverdD Sei 
wal Tov immop TpopeTamdio Kat mpoareprdicn 
Kal Tapapyptdtots: Taira yap aya Kal TO ape- 
Barn Tapaynplosa ylyverat. mavrwyv bé pdduora 
ToD immou Tov Keve@va bet oxen ater" Katpio- 
TaTOV yap dy Kal adauporarép éore: duvarov 8é 
ov . 7 ehurrio kal4 avrov oKem daa. xpr dé 
Kat TO émoxov Tovodrov éppagpar, os dopant 
ore pov Te Tov imméa xabhobat xal thy Epa Tod 
immou uy civec@at. 

Kai ra pév 8% ddda obtw Kal 6 imros Kal 6 
inmeds Omg pevor ay elev. Kv Tipo 8é xal odes 
dmepéxorey ev av elxoTw@s TOV Tapaynprdion, 
oma ety 6é Kal Fae, et euBades ° yevouvro 
TKUTOUS, 3 obrrep ° ai xpynmives moobvrat: ovTH 
yap, dy dpa doy Te Kvnats Kab mooty b70b7- 
pat’ &v ein. 


1 wrépvyas . . . mporberéov Srws Stray A: wrépvyes mpoo- 
Gerai, rary S. with the rest. He also reads dvanréccorrat 
and émxAcloyra: against the MSS. 

2 Bérrioy A: apxeiv Bédtioy S. with the rest, 

3 All MSS. have ody, which 8. omits. 
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his javelin or strike a blow. Consequently that 
portion of the breastplate that hinders him in doing 
that should be removed ; and in place of it there 
should be detachable flaps at the joints, in order 
that, when the arm is elevated, they may open 
correspondingly, and may close when it is lowered. 
For the fore-arm it seems to us that the piece put 
over it separately like a greave is better than one 
that is bound up together with a piece of armour.! 
The part that is left exposed when the right arm is 
raised should be covered near the breastplate with 
calf-skin or metal; otherwise the most vital part 
will be unprotected. 

Since the rider is seriously imperilled in the event 
of his horse being wounded, the horse also should 
be armed, having head, chest, and thigh pieces: 
the last also serve to cover the rider’s thighs. But 
above all the horse’s belly must be protected ; for 
this, which is the most vital part, is also the 
weakest. It is possible to make the cloth serve 
partly as a protection to it. The quilting of the 
cloth should be such as to give the rider a safer seat 
and not to gall the horse’s back. 

Thus horse and man alike will be armed in most 
parts. But the rider’s shins and feet will of course 
be outside the thigh-pieces. These too can be 
guarded if boots made of shoe-leather are worn: 
there will thus be armour for the shins and covering 
for the feet at the same time. 


1 i.e. with the breastplate. Schneider thought that r¢ 
“should be inserted before SxAq@. 





4 nal AB: S. omits. 
5 guBades A: €uBdra: S. with the other MSS. 
© otwep AB: ofourep S. with M. 
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‘Os pev 89 wy Brantecbat Gedy trewy dvtTov 
tabra émha. ws 6€ TOUS évavtious Bxarrew, 
paxXatpayv wey Madov q Eigos ematwoupev" eg’ 
bynrod wap év7t TO immet xomibos parhov q 
many?) H Eidous apKéoet. avri. ye pay doparos 
Kapaxivov, émerdy) Kat dadeves rat Svapopov 
eort, Ta xpavéiva do manta pearrov émasvoipen. 
ral yap eLapeivar TO Erepov duvarov TO emora- 
péve Kal TO AeuTrouévep olov Te xphabat kal eis 
TO aytiov Kal els Ta. mharyua Kal eis tobmic Bev"? 
Kal dua ioxupotepd te Tov Sdpatos Kal evpopa- 

#3 
Tepa éotiv. 

“Axovtig pa ye pay TO paxpoTatov errawobpev" 
wal yap amroaTpeyrat Kat peTaraBeiv Twartov 
oto paddov 6 Xpavos eyxwopel. yparropey be 
ev Bpaxet cai os av THs xpatiaTa axovtifor. | ap 
yap mpoBarropevos pev Ta dpiorepa, eravayou 
éé ra deErd, éfavtardpevos & ée rév Lnpav, 
puxpoy éravaxumToveay THY doyxny ahh, otra 
opodporarov TE Kal paKpoTatov olgerat To 
axovTLov, evoToXoTaToy HEVTOL, dav xaTa Tov 
oKOTOV dageepevy del opa % AOYXN- 

Kat tadra pep 57) idvatn Kal Uropyjpata Kal 
pabjpara Kal HedeT HATA yeypapda jin. a 
6é immdpxe mpochkev eiddvat Te Kai mpaTTeL, 
év érépw oy Sed1)rwTaL. 


1 rotmaber A: ro¥prpogder S, with the other MSS, 
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These are the defensive arms which with the 
gracious assistance of heaven will afford protection 
from harm. For harming the enemy we recom- 
mend the sabre! rather than the sword, because, 
owing to his lofty position, the rider will find the cut 
with the Persian sabre more efficacious than the 
thrust with the sword. And, in place of the spear 
with a long shaft, seeing that it is both weak and 
awkward to manage, we recommend rather the 
two Persian javelins of cornel wood. For the skilful 
man may throw the one and can use the other in 
front or on either side or behind. They are also 
stronger than the spear and easier to manage.” 

We recommend throwing the javelin at the longest 
range possible. For this gives a man more time to 
turn his horse and to grasp the other javelin. We 
will also state in a few words the most effective way 
of throwing the javelin. If a man, in the act of 
advancing his left side, drawing back his right, and 
rising from his thighs, discharges the javelin with its 
point a little upwards, he will give his weapon the 
strongest impetus and the furthest carrying power; 
it will be most likely to hit the mark, however, if at 
the moment of discharge the point is always set on 
it. 

These notes, instructions and exercises which we 
have here set down are intended only for the private 
person. What it belongs to a cavalry leader to know 
and to do has been set forth in another book. 

1 The sabre (udya:pa) was used in the Lacedaemonian and 
the Persian army. xoxfs is the special term for the Persian 
weapon. 

2 The two Persian javelins were shorter than the Greek 
spear. 
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ZENO®ONTOS KYNHTETIKOS 


I, Td pév etpnua Gedy, Awdddwvos cal Apté- 
pisos, dypat nat xvves: ESocav 88 nal éripnoay 
TovTm Xeipwya dtd SixardTnTa. o 6& AaPov 
éxapn TH Spm Kal eypiiro: Kal éyévovto avT@ 
pHabntal Kuvnyecioy te Kai étépwy xarav Kéda- 
dos, “Aokanmics, Methaviov, Néotwp, 'Apudia- 

aos, IIndevs, TeXapwv, Meréaypos, Onceds, 
Immodvtos, Haraprdys, Oduvaecevs, Mever eds, 
Acopijdns, Kdotwp, IlorAusedens, Maxdov, Tloda- 
AetpLos, "AvTINOXOS, | Alveias, Aytddeus Oy KaTa 
ypovov ExaoTos trd Gedy Erenr/On. Javpatero 
6€ pendets, 674 of TOANOL a’T@Y apéaxovTes Oeois 
Speos eTeAeuTNO ay" TOTO pe yap 7 puors: avr’ 
ot émauvor adrav peydrot éyévovTo: pdt 6 ott ov 
Kal at avtal apuxiat maoe outa.) 6 yap Xeipo- 
vos Bios Taow ebijpxet. Zevs yap kal Xeipov 
aderpot TATpOS pev TOU aro, HT pos 8é 0 6 pev 
‘Péas, o 6b Naiéos vipgns: dare éyeyovet ev 
7 poTEpos TouTwr, érereuTnoe Sé vaoTepos érei? 
*"AytAnEa éraideucer. 

Ex &é Tis emiperetas THs 8 Tay Kuvey 
Kal xupnyeriov ral THs adnas madeias TON 
Steveyxovtes xaTa THY apetnvy avpacOncar. 


1 xdoi tobrois A: S, omits with the rest. 
2 Borepos dxel A: Gorepov f as S. with M. 
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I. Game and hounds are the invention of gods, of 
Apollo and Artemis. They bestowed it on Cheiron 
and honoured him therewith for his righteousness. 
And he, receiving it, rejoiced in the gift, and used it. 
And he had for pupils in venery and in other noble 
pursuits—Cephalus, Asclepius, Meilanion, Nestor, 
Amphiaraus, Peleus, Telamon, Meleager, Theseus, 
Hippolytus, Palamedes, Odysseus, Menestheus, 
Diomedes, Castor, Polydeuces, Machaon, Podaleirius, 
Antilochus, Aeneas, Achilles, of whom each in his 
time was honoured by gods. Let no man marvel that 
the more part of these, even though they pleased 
gods, died none the less; for that was nature’s work ; 
but the praise of them grew mightily ;—nor yet that 
not all of these flourished at one time. For Cheiron’s 
lifetime sufticed for all. For Zeus and Cheiron were 
brethren, sons of one sire, but the mother of the one 
was Rhea, of the other the nymph Nais: and so, 
though he was born before these, he died after them, 
for he taught Achilles. 

Through the heed they paid to hounds and 
hunting and the rest of their scholarship they 
excelled greatly and were admired for their virtue. 


3 ris Schneider: ris ée S with the MSS 
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XENOPHON 


Kédanros pep wat ume Geas” ypracdn, *AoKdrnmess 
bé perlovev éruyev, avictdvat peév teOvearas, 
vooobvras bé lacOat- bia &é tabta Geos 3 wap’ 
avOparrots a deipyna tov KAEOS eet. Mevdaviov oé 
Tooobrov omepéaye prrorovia, @aTe wv aur 
dvrepacral éyévovro oi Tore * dpiarot TOY TOTE 
peyicT@v yapev pdvos eruyev "Atadavrns. 
Néotopos be mpodiehnrvd ev 7 7) apery TOV “EXAgvev 
Tas axods, OaTe eldoow & dv Néyoups. "Apdidpaos 
be 67° émt OrjBas é éoTpitevoe, TrElo TOV kT HO Gyievos 
émawvov eruxe Tapa Geav deiSoos ® Tipo bar, 
IInrevs & émtOupiav mapéaxXe wal Oeois Sobvat te 
Oérw avTe Kal Tov ya pov Tapa Xeipovet pvp at. 
Tedapov be TocovTos éyéveTo, OTTE EK wey TOAEWS 
Tis peylorys iy aires éBotrero vipat TepiBoray 
THY "Adedbov- éte dé 6 TpP@TOS Tay ‘EAM jvev 
édidou Ta aptatela, “Hpakriis 6 Avds, édr@v 
Tpoiav, “Hovovny auT® edaxev. Mehéaypos be 
Tas pev Tipas as rae pavepat: TAT pos & ép 
ype éridavOavopévov THs Oeod ovx abrob 
aitiats eduaTiynoe. Oncevs &€ Tovs ev THS 
"Edr.abos ex Opous Taons Loves am@hece THY = 
avTov matpioa TOARG peifeo moujoas éte Kal vov 
Bavpaterar. ‘Immoduros be t vo pev THS "Apré- 
pabos é éripato kal év doyous 7, cappocurn 6€ Kat 
ooeoryTe paxapia Beis eTeAEUT ITE. Tlarkapndns 
8¢ fas pev Av, TOAD ToV éf’ éavtod tmepéaxe 
cogia, amoBavev 6é adixas TooauTns eTuxe 
Tepwpias 7d Gedy, dans ovdels GAO GvOpwoTav. 


1 This rére is omitted by S. 
2 delCws Dindorf: de} Cav S. with the MSS. 
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Cephalus was carried away by a goddess.!_ Asclepius 6 
won yet 2 greater preferment—to raise the dead, to 
heal the sick ; and for these things he has everlasting 
fame asa god amongmen. Meilanion wasso peerless 7 
in love of toil that, though the princeliest of that age 
were his rival suitors for the greatest Lady of the 
time, only he won Atalanta. Nestor’s virtue is an old 
familiar tale to Greek ears; so there is no need 
for me to tell of it. Amphiaraus when he fought 8 
against Thebes, gained great praise and won from the 
gods the honour of immortality. Peleus stirred 
a desire even in the gods to give him Thetis and to 
hymn their marriage in Cheiron’s home. Telamon 9 
waxed so mighty that he wedded from the greatest 
city the maiden of his choice, Periboea, daughter 
of Aleathus: and when the first of the Greeks, 
Heracles son of Zeus, distributed the prizes of valour 
after taking Troy, to him he gave Hesioné. As for 10 
Meleager, the honours that he won are manifest; 
and it was not by his own fault that he came to sorrow 
when his father in old age forgot the goddess.? 
Theseus single-handed slew the enemies of all 
Greece ; and because he enlarged greatly the borders 
of his country he is admired to this day. Hippolytus 11 
was honoured by Artemis and held converse with 
her; and for his prudence and holiness he was 
counted happy when he died. Palamedes far out- 
stripped the men of his generation in wisdom while 
he lived; and being unjustly slain he won from the 
gods such vengeance as fell to the lot of no other 

1 Aurora. | 

2 The xa) before éxd in the text should probably be placed 
before pe(dvey. 


3 i.e. when his father Oeneus forgot Artemis,—a laps 
which led ultimately to the death of Meleager. 
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XENOPHON 


ere evT aT E dé ovy vg’ @v olovtai Tives: ov yap ap 
RY oO pev oyedov Tt aptaTos, 6 66 Spuotos dyadois: 
xaxol be émpakav 76 Epyov. MeverOeds dé éx 
Ths émipereias THSt Tov cuvnyeriov TocobTov 
UmepéBare piromrovia, date opororyely Tous Tey 
‘EAM jar Tpeorous barépous elvat Ta els TOV 
moAeuov éxeivou TAnY Néotopos: Kal ovTos ov 
mpoéxety AeyeTal, ara épiterv. "Odvacers bé 
kal Acoundns Aapmpoi pév nat Kal” ev Exactor, 
To 5é brov aiztot Tpotay adrdvat. Kadorwp 6é 
Kab Tlodudevans dca émedeiEavo év Th “Edrade 
TOV mapa Xeipwvos bta TO akiopa TO ex TOUTwY 
aPavatoi clot, Maydev be kat Todaretpros 
matdevOevres 7a, avuTa Tavta éyévovto Kal TéXVaS 
cal Adyous xal morépous ayaboi. "AvTidoxos 
dé Tod TAaTpOS vreparodaven TogavTys eruxer 
evkrelas, wate povos PiroTdTwp mapa Tois 
“EXAQow dvayapevOivat, Alvetas 8é cocas pep 
Tous TAT PQOUS rat pntpwous Oeovs, cwoas Sé xal 
avrov Tov Tatépa dofav edoeBelas eEnvéycaro, 
@oTe Kal of TORE pLOL povm exelvp wv expatngav 
év Tpola éocav py ovaAnOipat. ‘AXAREds & év 
TaUTN 70 madeia Tpapels ore Kana Kal peydra 
pynpeia mapedoxer, 0 OTE ovre Aéywor OVTE AxoveV 
wept éxeivou ovdets dmaryopever. 

Odtot ToLodrot éyévovto ex THs émipedcias THs 


1 +%s Schneider: cis ée S. with the MSS. 





1 Odysseus and Diomedes, who, according ta one account, 
drowned Palamedes when he was fishing, The reference 
here may be to this version. In Memorabiiia tv. ii, 4 
X. follows the commoner version that Odysseus got P. put to 
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mortal. But his end was not compassed by those? 
whom some imagine, else could not the one of them 
have been well-nigh the best, and the other the peer 
of the good ; but bad mendid the deed. Menestheus 
through the heed he paid to hunting, so far surpassed 
others in love of toil that the first of the Greeks con- 
fessed themselves his inferiors in feats of war, all save 
Nestor; and he, it is said,? outdid not, but rivalled 
him. Odysseus and Diomedes were brilliant in 
every single deed, and in short, to them was due the 
capture of Troy. Castor and Polydeuces, through 
the renown that they won by displaying in Greece 
the arts they learned of Cheiron, are immortal. 
Machaon and Podaleirius, schooled in all the’ self- 
same arts, proved in crafts and reasonings and wars 
good men. Antilochus, by giving his life for his 
father,? won such glory that he alone was proclaimed 
among the Greeks as “ the Devoted Son.” Aeneas 
saved the gods of his father’s and his mother’s family, 
and withal his father himself; wherefore he bore 
away fame for his piety, so that to him alone among 
all the vanquishers at Troy even the enemy granted 
not to be despoiled. Achilles, nursed in this school- 
ing, bequeathed to posterity memorials so great and 
glorious that no man wearies of telling and hearing 
of him. 

These, whom the good love even to this day and 
death by a false charge of treachery ; and in the Odysseus 
attributed to the rhetorician Alcidamus, Diomedes and 
Sthenelus are associated with Odysseus in bringing this 
charge. In revenge for his death his father Nauplius caused 
the shipwreck of the Greek fleet off the south of Euboea. 

2 In Llind ii. 555. 

* How Antilochus, son of Nestor, saved his father’s life is 
told by Pindar in the sixth Pythian, 
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Tapa Xeipwvos, ov ot pep ayabot ere wat viv 
ép@ow, of d& Kaxol poovodow, oor ey pev 7h 
“EAAGo. ef TO punmepa eyiyvovto 9 monet } 
Baatrel, ervovto 80 babtovs: ef 82 mpos Tous Bap- 
Badpovs madvras maon Th “Errds&s veikos 7] Tone 
Hos, ba TouToUus ot “EXAnves éxpdtouv, ®aTe 
avixntov Ty “EAA déa mapacxel. 

18 Eye pep ov Tapae Tois véors Ly caradpo- 
veiv xuvyyertov pnde Tis addays madelas: ék 
TovT@v yap yiyvovTat Ta eis TOV TOAEBLOY ayaDol 
els Te TA dAAa, CE OY avayen Kadas voeiy Kal 
Neyer Kal mpdtrew. 

Il. IIpérov pév ov xpi éAOeiy emt Td érety- 
Sevpa TO TOY Kuvyyeciay Tov Abn é« TaLdos 
adAdTTovTa THY HrAKiay, cita bé Kal éwi Ta GNAa 
mardevpara, Tov ) wey éxovTa oKeYrapevov Ty ou- 
stay’ @ nev gor ixavy, afios Tis avtob 
dperetas, @ Sé pr ext, GN ody Tp ye Tpo- 
Oupiay mapexécOo pndév edXrcitwov Tis éavrod 
Suvdpews. 

2 “Oca 6 «at ola bei Ta pea Kevac pévov érdeiv 
én auto, ppécw Kal aita Kab Thy jemearnuny 
éxdotov, iva mpoedes eyxeph, TO épyy. Kal 

pnbels avra patha vomicdtw elvar dvev yap 8) 
TovTwp ovx ap ein wpakts. 

3 Xpn dé Top Hav dprvepoy elvas ércOupoivta Tob 
Epyou Kal Thy poviy * PAAnva, tiv 8é Wxiay 
mept ét7 eikoot, 70 be eldos edad pov, ioxupor, 
poy é ¢ ixavov, iva TOY Tovey TOUTOLS xpatav 

4 xalpy TO Epy@. Tas 6€ dpxvs Paciavod 4 Kap- 


1S, omits 5” with the better MSS. 
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the evil envy, were made so perfect through the 
care they learned of Cheiron that, when troubles 
fell upon any state or any king in Greece, they were 
composed through their influence; or if all Greece 
was at strife or at war with all the Barbarian powers, 
these brought victory to the Greeks, so that they 
made Greece invincible. 

Therefore I charge the young not to despise 
hunting or any other schooling. For these are the 
means by which men become good in war and in all 
things out of which must come excellence in thought 
and word and deed. 

II. The first pursuit, therefore, that a young man 
just out of his boyhood should take up is hunting, 
and afterwards he should go on to the other branches 
of education, provided he has means. He must look 
to his means, and, if they are sufficient, spend as 
much as the benefit to himself is worth; or, if they 
are insufficient, at least let him supply enthusiasm, 
in no way coming short of his power.? 

I will give alist and a description of the intending 
hunter’s outfit, and the explanation of each item, in 
order that he may understand the business before 
he puts his hand to it. And let no one regard these 
details as trivial; inasmuch as nothing can be done 
without them. 

The net-keeper should be a man with a keen 
interest in the business, one who speaks Greek, about 
twenty vears old, agile and strong, and resolute, that, 
being well qualified to overcome his tasks, he may 


3 


take pleasure in the business. The purse-nets should 4 


1 The text of this paragraph is open to suspicion. The 
words from eira to Zxovra may be an afterthought. 
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xndoviov AeTTOD Aivov Kal Ta evddia Kai Ta 
dletua. 

"Eotooay dé ai pev dpkus évveddtvoe éx Tpudy 
Tovev, xaos 6é Tovos ex TpLOV ivov, TO 6e 
péyebos mevterTiOapor, dumddararoe &€ Tovs Bpo- 
xous, meptxeia Owoay 1 68 TOUS TepiSpopous a avap- 

5 pdrovs,” iva evTpoxot aot, TA O évodia bwbexd- 
Auva, ra bé Sixtva éxeasdexdduva, To 6é péryeBos 
Ta pev évodsa Stwpuya, TeTpwpuya, TEvT@pUya, 
Ta be dixrva Sexapuya, eixoowpuya, TpLaxov- 
T@puya éav 6€ 7 peter, Svoperaxelpiata é éoras 
apd orepa bé TpiaxovOdpupara, Kal Tey Bpoxev 

6 TO didornpa toov tals dpxvoty. év 6é Tols 
axpwrevioss Ta pev evodia eyéTw pacTovs, a 6 
Sixrva daxtuALous, TOUS x mreptSpopous amo 

7 atpodeiwy. ai dé oxanrises TOV yey apxveov TO 
pcos béxa warkactor, éotwoay 68 Kal éXdtTOUS* 
ai pev avicot avtav év toils érepokAwéot TOV 
yopiov, iv’ ica ta tn éEaipwow, év dé Tois 
oparéow ai ica: attar & evrepiomacto Ta 
dxpa kal avra: rela: Tov Sé évodiwy burda- 


1 repixelabwoav A: bpelcdwoay 8,, a conjecture based on the 
other MSS 
2 of wepidpomat dvaupara S. against the MSS. 





1 i.e. Colchian. Much flax and linen was exported from 
Colchis. 

2 The cords meant here are those that ran ronnd the 
mouth of the purse, and served as a running noose to close 
it when the hare got in. 

2 i.e. ten meshes, so that the extreme height, if the net 
was fully stretched, would be five feet. Poachers now use 
slip-knots or nets about four feet deep with a mesh of two- 
and-a-half inches, 
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be made of fine Phasian! or Carthaginian flax, and 
the road-nets and hayes of the same material. 

Let the purse-nets be of nine threads woven in 
three strands, each strand consisting of three threads. 
The proper length for these nets is forty-five inches, 
the proper width of the meshes six inches. The 
cords that run round 2 them must be without knots, 
so that they may run easily. The road-nets should 5 
be of twelve threads, and the hayes of sixteen. The 
length of the road-nets may be twelve, twenty-four 
or thirty-feet ; that of the hayes sixty, a hundred and 
twenty, or a hundred and eighty feet. If they are 
longer, they will be unwieldy. Both kinds should be 
thirty knots? high, and should have meshes of the 
same width as those of the purse-nets. At the elbows 6 
at either end let the road-nets have slip-knots of 
string and the hayes metal rings,’ and let the 
cords® be attached by loops. The stakes for the 
purse-nets should be thirty inches long, but some 
should be shorter. Those of unequal length are for 
use on sloping ground, to make the height of 
the nets equal, while those of the same length are 
used on the level. These stakes must be so shaped 
at the top that the nets will pull off readily and they 
must be smooth. The stakes for the road-nets 


«a 


4 The rings running down the two sides were used for 
joining two nets together. 

5 i.e. the cords running along the top and bottom of the 
nets. 

¢ The author means, I think, to imply a contrast between 
the stakes of the purse-neta and those of the other nets, 
The second afta: in the text can scarcely be right: possibly 
nal adta: Actas should be omitted, or aizai, ‘‘they them- 
selves,” read with Dindogf, 
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ctat, ai dé Tov duxTvmy TO pev péyeBos mevrerri- 
Japot, Sucpa éxovoar pikpd, Ta évtpjpara ry 
Babéa- evmaryets b¢ waoat cat py ao bppeT por Ta 
maxXn pos Ta pHKN. To 5é mAnOeL Tov oxartdcov 
olov ré éote Xpho ae ™ pos Ta dieTva TOAA@ cai 
dAiy@: éAdtTou pév, dv ohodpa Teivntas ev TH 
grace mréovt 8, dy ROUX. Ear be Kal év 
b7@ écovrat ai dpKus wal Ta évodia wal dixtua - 
xuvobxos Oa XeLos cal. Ta Spérava, (va 4 Tis 
DAns TéwvovTa pparren Td Seopeva. 

Ill. Ta &é yen TOV KuvOV éoTe StT Td, ai wev 
yap KaaTopuat, ai éé drwmexibes. éxover 8 ai 
pep Kao TOpLaL THY érrovupiay TavTny, étt Kdorop 
Hobels TH Epy uddsota avTas Stepiratev: ai 8 
arwmexives, SioTe ex Kuvdv Te Kal adhoméxav 
éyévovto: ép TOADS be Xpove TuyKéxpatat avTov 

puces. xetpous 6é wat mrEious al Toatde, 
pexpat, ypumrai, Xaporrol, pom, apoppot,® 
oKdnpai, ao bevels, iral, inpnrai, dovuperpot, 
axpuxor, dppives, ovK evtrodes. a Hey ovy puxpar 
moddanus ® amoaTepobyTat THS épyactas bia TO 
puxpov ai dé ypuat dotopo. cab dea TobTo ov 
KATEXOVTE TOV Aaya xaporroi § bé Kal pvemol 
yelpw Ta dupata exovow, dwoppor dé Kat aicxpat 
opaa Bar at be oxdnpal ta eldy Xarerds amo 
TOV xuvyyes tov dmardatrovae movely bé adv- 
vata ai acbeveis nal ai Wirat: cal at inpnral 
per cal dovppetpos dovvtaxta &yovoa Ta 


1 +a évddia Kal dintrva A: 7a Slkerva év éxarépos S. with the 
rest. 

2 &uoppa Riihl: alexa! MSS.: 8. omits. 

3 §. adds ex rav xuvnyeolwy omitted in AB, 

© puwmol 5¢ kal xaporol S. with BM. 
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should be twice the length of these, and those 
for the hayes forty-five inches long. The latter} 
should have little forks with shallow grooves, and all 
should be stout, of a thickness proportioned to 
the length. The number of stakes used for the 
hayes may be large or small; fewer are required if 
the nets are strained tight when set up, more if they 
are slack. <A calf-skin bag will be wanted for carry- 
ing the purse-nets and road-nets and hayes and the 
bill-hooks for cutting wood and stopping gaps where 
necessary. 

III. The hounds used are of two kinds, the 
Castorian and the Vulpine.2. The Castorian is so 
called because Castor paid special attention to the 
breed, making a hobby of the business. The Vulpine 
is a hybrid between the dog and the fox: hence 
the name. In the course of time the nature of the 
parents has become fused. Inferior specimens (that 
is to say, the majority) show one or more of the 
following defects. They are small, hook-nosed, 
grey-eyed, blinking, ungainly, stiff, weak, thin- 
coated, lanky, ill-proportioned, cowardly, dull-scented, 
unsound in the feet. Now small dogs often drop out 
of the running through their want of size ; hook-nosed 
dogs have no mouth and can’t hold the hare; grey- 
eyed dogsand blinkers have bad sight ; ungainly dogs 
look ugly ; stiff ones are in a bad way at the end of 
the hunt; no work can be got out of the weak 
and the thin-coated ones; those that are lanky and 
ill-proportioned are heavy movers and carry them- 


1 Or perhaps he means both sets. 

2 Both are Laconian varieties, the Castorian being much 
the larger. The Vulpine resembled a fox; hence the 
erroneous idea that it was a hybrid between dog and fox 
(O@MKeller, die antike Tierwelt, i. 121), 
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swopata Bapéws Siapartdow: ai drpuyo. bé rei- 
mova. Ta épya Kal adiotavrat Tov HrLov Td TAS 
oxiads Kab Katakdrivovtar ai dé dppiwot pores 
Kai druyants alaOavovtat ToD Nay@: ai 6é Arrodes 
ovd’ édy dow eipvyol, tols movous Sivaytat 
avéxer bat, aX atrayopevovar Sid 76 GdXyos TOV 
TOOWD. 

Eilat 8& wat tis ixvedoews troddol Tpdmot éx 
TOV avTay Kuvdv ai pev yap émedav AaBwoe TA 
ixvn, Topevortat daorjpws, @aTe py yryvooKerOat 
Ste ixyvevover, ai 8€ Ta ata povoyv dsanwodce, 
THY & ovpav novy} éyouow, ai 6€ Ta BTA pev 
axivnta eyovaw, dxpa 88 TH obpa celovow. 
Gra S86 ouvdyovot Ta ata Kal émicxvdpw- 
mécacat Sa Tob ixyvous cxdoacat THY obpay Kal 
dpatacat Suatpéxovat modral bé TovTwy ev 
ovdév trotovat, pavixds 8 mepupepopevar vra- 
KTobat ep Ta lyvn, Ste S¢1 eionimtovew eis 
attd, adpovws Kxataratotacat Tas aicOjoets. 
eiat § ai kudos TOMAOIs ypwpevar Kai wAAVOLS 
brodapBdvovea éx Tod mpocw? ta tyvn Tmapa- 
Nelrover Tov Aaya, éadKis 8 emeTpexovat Ta 
ixyn, eixdfouat, mpoopapevat 8é Tov hays Tpe- 
povat Kal ov« émépyovtat, mpiv idwouw boKe- 
voovta. Oca Sra Tav dd\Nov Kvvav eipnpata 
év Tals ixvelaus nat petadpopals mpobéovct Gapuva 
axotrodaat, éavtais amiatws eyovar Opacetae § 
ai ovx éGot Tav auvepyOv Tas copas els TO 
mpsabev mpoiévat, dX dveipyovot GopvBodoau 
ai 8 domalopevat Ta yevdh Kal brepNaprpu- 
vopevas eb’ dtm dv TUXYwOL Tpodyoucs ouvedviat 

1 33 is omitted by 8. with M. 
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selves anyhow; cowards leave their work and give 
up and slink away from the sun into shady places 
and lie down; dogs with no nose seldom scent the 
hare and only with difficulty ; and those with bad feet, 
even if they are plucky, can’t stand the hard work, 
and tire because they are foot-sore. 

Moreover, hounds of the same breed vary much 4 
in behaviour when tracking. Some go ahead as 
soon as they find the line without giving a sign, 
and there is nothing to show that they are on it. 
Some move the ears only, butkeep the tail still ; others 
keep the ears still and wag the tip of the tail. 
Others prick up the ears! and run frowning along 5 
the track, dropping their tails and putting them be- 
tween theirlegs. Many do none of these things, but 
rush about madly round the track, and when they 
happen upon it, stupidly trample out the traces, bark- 
ing all the time. Others again, continually circling 6 
and straying, get ahead of the line when clean’ off it 
and pass the hare, and every time they run against 
the line, begin guessing, and if they catch sight of 
the hare, tremble and never go for her until they 
seeherstir. Hounds that run forward and frequently 
examine the discoveries of the others when they are 
casting about and pursuing have no confidence in 
themselves; while those that will not let their 
cleverer mates go forward, but fuss and keep them 
back, are confident to a fault. Others will drive 
ahead, eagerly following false lines and getting 
wildly excited over anything that turns up, well know- 


1 The Greek hound had short ears (cf. c. iv. 1) like a fox- 
terrier. 


a 





3 xpdcGev S. with M. 
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éautais 6rt eEanatéow ai & ov eidviae TO avTo 
motobat TavTats: pairas dé ai ovx dmadhar~ 
TOpevat éx TOY TpL pay Ta opGa ov yyeonove at. 
baat dé Tov Kuvav ta lyvn ta pev etvaia 
ayvootat, Ta 66 Spopaia tayv Statpexovor, ovK 
eial yunotar Stoxovor S€ ai pep dpydpevar 
opddpa, Sia be paraxiay dvidow, ai éé tmo- 
Géovar, eita dpapravovow, érepac bé avonras 
éumimroveas eis Tas abdovs apaprdvouat 70 
aviKovo Toy TOD exouoau. modal oe Ta buoy- 
pata apueioae émavépxovTat bua TO pic oOnpov, 
moARal 8¢ ba 7d firdvOpwrov: ai & éx trav 
iyvav Kexrayyviat eFaratay reipavrat adnOy 
Ta wevdh movovpevat. eiol & at todo pév ov 
ToLovat, petaky bé Géovoar ay moev dxovowat 
Kpavyhs, xataelmoucar Ta avrav éoya dr po- 
vores emi robro pépovras petabéouce Yap ai 
pev acades, ai &é mond tora pBadvovoat, 
dokdfovcar dé érépmst ai 6é TeTacpeves, 
pOovepas 8é adrat exxvvodat mapa Td lyvos bed 
TéXOUS ouprepipepowevar. 

Ta pev obp TheiaTa TouT@y puget Exovat, * 1d, 
be Hyypevat dveraTnpavers Sbaxpnatot claw" ai 
ToladrTar pev ody KUvES dmorpéypevay ay Tous 
emiOupobytas Kuvnyeriov. olas bé Seb elvas Tov 
avtov yévous Ta Te eld Kal Ta Ora, ppdcw. 

IV. Tpérov pev ody xpi elvat peydhas, elta 
éxovoas: Tas xeparas édagpads, oupds, apOpaders, 
iveddyn Ta KaT@OOev Tov PET@T OY, Sppara peTéwpa, 
bedava, AapTpd, péToTA peydra Kal wratéa, 

1 érdpws A: &repa S. with BM, 
2 &yoveu S. with M. 
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ing that they are playing the fool; others will do the 
same thing in ignorance. Those that stick to game 
paths and don’t recognise the true line are poor tools. 
A hound that ignores the trail} and races over the § 
track of the hare on the run is ill-bred. Some, 
again, will pursue hotly at first, and then slack off 
from want of pluck ; others will cut in ahead and then 
get astray; while others foolishly dash into roads 
and go astray, deaf to all recall. Many abandon the 9 
pursuit and go back through their hatred of game, 
and many through their love of man, Others try to 
mislead by baying on the track, representing false 
lines as true ones. Some, though free from this fault, 
leave their own work when they hear a shout from 
another quarter while they are running, and make 
for it recklessly. When pursuing some are dubious, 
others are full of assumptions but their notions are 
wrong. Then there are the skirters, some of whom 
merely pretend to hunt, while others out of jealousy 
perpetually scamper about together beside the line. 

Now most of these faults are natural defects, but 1 
some by which hounds are spoilt are due to unintelli- 
gent training. Anyhow such hounds may well put a 
keen hunter off the sport. What hounds of the same 
breed? ought to look like and what they should be 
in other respects I will now explain. 

IV, First, then, they should be big. Next, the 
head should be light, flat? and muscular; the lower 
parts of the forehead sinewy ; the eyes prominent, 
black and sparkling; the forehead broad, with a 


i 


1 “The trail of the hare is the path she takes in going to 
her seat.”—Beckford. 


* The author's ideal harrier is clearly the Castorian. 
3 In profile. 
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tas Siaxpicess Babeias, ora peed, eTTa, 
Wiha daicbev, Tpaxr ous Paxpovs, bypeous, Tept- 
gpepels, otjOn wratéa, py acapka, and TOY 
Opov Tas OporAdras dveaotdcas piKpor, oKxéXn 
Ta mpocOa puxpa, oped, oTpoyyira, oTippa, 
TOUS ayKavas 9p Bou, mrEupas pay emi yny? 
BaGeias, AAW els 16 7AdyLOV Tapncovaas, oagis 
capnasders, Ta peryeOn peragy Haxpay kal 8pa- 
Yéwv, pnte bypas Alay pare oKdnpas, Aayovas 
petaky peyddov nal pixpar, loxia oTpoyyvaAa, 
émicGev capkwodn, dveadev 8é By ouvdedepeva, 
evdobev be MporeaTarpera, Ta xatobev Tov 
Keve@vwY Naryapa Kal avTOUS Tous KEVEDVAS, ovpas 
Max pas, opGas, ALYyUpAs, pnpratas oxAnpas, vTro- 
KOALA paxpd, mepipepy, evTrayn, oKern Tokw 
peilo TA dmicOev TOY eum poo Bev Kat emippiva, 

2 mobas _mepiepels. Kat éay @or Toavrar ai 
Kbves, écovtat ioxvpal Ta _etdn, éAagpal, oUp- 
HETPOL, modwxes Kal ao TAY Tpocemray gaspat. 
Kal evoTopot. 

3 /Txvevérwoav 8 ex TOY Tprppay Tax advadxat- 
TOMEVaL, reicat Tas Keparas érl yi ANexpias, 
enperdidcrat pev mpos Ta ixyn, émixataBdddoveas 
bé ta Ota, Kali ra pev dupata muxva diaxtvod- 
vat, tals bé otpais Siac aivovcat, KUKAOUG TOAAOUS 
mpos Tas euvas mpoitwoav opod Sua Tob ixvous 

4 dmaca. bray S€ wepi adtoy aot Tov Aaya, 


1 paxpa S., a wrong conjecture. 
2 énl viv AB éxixay S. with M. 
3 «ad A: S. omits with the rest. 





1 7.e. not bent inwards or outwards. 
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deep dividing line; the ears small and thin with 
little hair behind; the neck long, loose and round ; 
the chest broad and fairly fleshy ; the shoulder- blades 
slightly outstanding from the shoulders; the fore- 
legs short, straight, round and firm; the elbows 
straight !; the ribs not low down on the ground,? but 
sloping in an oblique line; the loins fleshy, of 
medium length, and neither too loose nor too hard ; 
the flanks of medium size; the hips round and fleshy 
at the back, not close at the top, and smooth on the 
inside ? ; the under part of the belly and the belly itself 
slim ; the tail long, straightand thin ; the thighs hard ; 
the shanks4 long, round and solid; the hind-legs much 
longer than the fore-legs and slightly bent; the 
feet round. Hounds like these will be strong in 
appearance, agile, well-proportioned, and speedy ; 
and they will have a jaunty expression and a good 
mouth. 

When tracking they should get out of the 
game paths quickly, hold their heads well down and 
aslant, smiling when they find the scent and lower- 
ing their ears; then they should all go forward to- 
gether along the trail towards the form circling 
frequently, with eyes continually on the move and 
tails wagging. Assoon as they are close on the hare, 


2 So Pollux read, for he says uh xpbs thy yiv Baéuvoudvas. 
The sense is then that the ribs are not to be low on the 
ground when the hound is couchant, but well tucked up 
behind. éxlray BaGeias, ‘‘deep throughout,” would apply to 
the depth from wall to wall, and the meaning would be that 
the ribs are to contract towards the flanks. 

3 i.e. without folds in the coat towards the loins. 

‘ From the elbows to the feet. 

5 A participle to govern «éxAous woAAovs has dropped out 
of the text. 
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dijAov troveitwoav TO cuvyyery Oattov porrdcar, 
paddov yropifovodt ano TOU Oupod, and THS 
Keparts, ard TeV Ompdrooy, amo THS peTanr- 
NaEews TOV oXNnpAToY Kal amd TdV avaBrep- 
patov Kal éuPreupdtwr eis THY DAnV Kal ava- 
oTpeppatovs Tov emi ras cabédpas Tov Aayd eal 
amo Tov eis TO mpocberv rat drricbev Kat els 70 
TAGYLov Stappippadrov kal amo Tod adn bes 78n 
aiwpeia Pas THY puyny cal breppaipey, Ste Tob 
aye éeyyus cis. 

Atwxéracay 8& Eppopévens Kal pn émavicioat 
ov TORAH Krayyh Kal vAayYLe, ouvekTrepOaat 
peta TOU Aayo maven peradeitooay be Tay 
Kal AapTpas, TuKva petahepopevat nai érava- 
Krayyavoucat Sixaiws' mpos dé Tov KUYnyérny pt) 
eravitwoav ATOvCaL Ta ix. 

Mera &é Tob eiSous Kat Tob Epyou TouTov epuxor 
éotwoay kal eUpeves Kal ebrrodes * al ebrpixes. 
einpuxor pev oy éoovrat, éay pay Aimwor Ta 
xuvynyéota, 6tav 7 min evpives O€, €dy TOD AayO 
dappaivevrat év TomoLs Werois, Enpois, Tpos- 
mAtous Tou datpou émrLovtos: ebrrodes bé, é éay TH 
aurh Opa py KaTappyryvuavTar avtov of mddes 
Ta opN Geovady ebT pues &é, é édy éxwae Neri 
Kat muKvHY Kal padariy THY _TplLX a. Ta be 
xpdpara ov xp? elvar TOY KUVOV ovTe muppa 
oUTE pérava ouTe AevKa TAVTEABS' gore yap ov 
yevvaion TODTO, arra 703 dardobv kal Onprades. 
ai pév ovv Tuppal éxovoar Eatwoay Aeveny Tpixa 
éravOodcav Tepi Ta Tpocwma Kal ai pédatvat, ai 


1 cis. . dvarrpeupdrwv is omitted by 8. 
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they should let the huntsman know, quickening the 
pace and showing more emphatic signs by their 
excitement, movements of the head and eyes, 
changes of attitude, by looking up and looking into 
the covert and returning again and again to the 
hare’s form, by leaps forward, backward and to the 
side, displays of unaffected agitation and overpower- 
ing delight at being near the hare. 

They should pursue with unremitting vigour, 
giving tongue and barking freely, dogging the 
hare’s steps wherever she goes. They should be 
fast and brilliant in the chase, frequently casting 
about and giving tongue in the right fashjon; and 
they should not leave the track and go back to the 
huntsman. 

Along with this appearance and behaviour they 
should have pluck, keen noses, sound feet and 
good coats. They will be plucky if they don’t leave 
the hunting-ground when the heat is oppressive; 
keen-nosed if they smell the hare on bare, parched 
and sunny ground in the dog days!; sound in the 
feet if at the same season their feet are not torn to 
bits during a run in the mountains; they will have 
a good coat if the hair is fine, thick and soft. 
The colour of the hounds should not be entirely 
tawny, black or white; for this is not a sign of good 
breeding: on the contrary, unbroken colour indi- 
cates a wild strain. So the tawny and the black 
hounds should show a patch of white about the 


1 The older commentators are probably right in under- 
standing the allusion to be to the Dog-star, not to the Sun. 





2 epwes wal eUrodes Az etrodes wal etpives S. with the 
rest 
2 @AAd rd Radermacher: éAa’ S. with the MSS. 
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88 evecal muppav emt 6é Tas Bnpratass dxpass 
tpixas opOds, BaGetas, eat él Tais dave cal 
Tais adpats Kite, dveobev be Met plas. 

"Ay ew be dpewvov Tas Kovas els Ta Opn TON 
néuss, Ta dé € epya. HrTov" Ta pev yap dpn oldy rT 
éorl Kal iyvevery cal petadeiv avapas, Ta be 
épya ovdérepa bua Tous T ptm pous. éort 6é wal 
dvev Tod etploxery Tov Aaya ayabov dryewy Tas 


Kuvas els Ta TpaYéa: Kal yap ebirrodes yoyvovTau. 


Kal Ta copata Siatrovodca év ToTOLS Tovovrous 
dpedobvrar. ayéoOwaar be Bépous pev pEX pe 
peonpBpias, Nerwavos be a0 ipépas, eToT pou 
oe eco peonpSpias, é évtos 8 éarrépas TO gap. Taira 
yap ET pla. 

V. Ta &7 ixyn Tob Aaya Tob pep Xetpdvos paxpa 
éote Sia TO HijKos Tay vuKrar, Tob bé _ Pépous 
Bpaxéa dia TO évavtiov. Xetpdvos pep obv mpat 
ou ober avrar, érav mayyy 4% TaryeTos* 4 pev 
yap maXvy Th aurijs ioyue dvTiomdcaca TO Gep- 
mov exer ev avri, o bé maryeTos énumngas. Kab ai 
KUVES pardKi@oat Tas pivas ov SdvavTat aicbd- 
veoOat, dtav 7 Totavta, mply av 6 Aros Stadvon 
aura 4 mpoiodca u jpepa: Tote dé Kal ai 
Kuves doppaivorras Kal avra erravadepopeva ake. 
agpaviter be kal 4 TOM) Spocos Kkatahépovea 
aura, kal ot du Spo ot yeyvopevot bua Xpovou 
do pas aryovTes TIS vis. motobar Svcocpov, gas 
ay puxdn yxeipo dé rat Ta votia movel: orypai- 
vovta yap Siaxyets ta bé opera, éav 9 dduTa, 





2 Gyew ris yiis has no parallel in Greek prose: perhaps é« 
has fallen out or thy y#v should be read. 
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face, and the white hounds a tawny patch. At the 
top of the thighs the hair should be straight and 
thick, and on the loins and at the lower end of the 
tail, but it should be moderately thick higher up. 

It is advisable to take the hounds to the mountains 
often, but less frequently to cultivated land. For in 
the mountains it is possible to track and follow a hare 
without hindrance, whereas it is impossible to do 
either in cultivated land owing to the game paths. 
It is also well to take the hounds out into rough 
ground, whether they find a hare or not ; for they get 
sound in the feet, and hard work in such country is 
good for their bodies. In summer they should be 
out till midday, in winter at any hour of the day, in 
autumn at any time except midday, and before 
evening during the spring; for at these times the 
temperature is mild. 

V. The scent of the hare lies long in winter owing 
to the length of the nights, and for a short time in 
summer for the opposite reason. In the winter, 
however, there is no scent in the early morning 
whenever there is a white frost or the earth is 
frozen hard. For both white and black frost hold 
heat; since the one draws it out by its own strength, 
and the other congeals it. The hounds’ noses, too, 
are numbed by the cold, and they cannot smell 
when the tracks are in such a state until the tracks 
thaw in the sun or as day advances. Then the dogs 
can smell and the scent revives, A heavy dew, 
again, obliterates scent by carrying it downwards; 
and storms, occurring after a long interval, draw smells 
from the ground! and make the earth bad for scent 
until it dries. South winds spoil scent, because the 
moisture scatters it, but north winds concentrate 
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4 ouviarnat Kal oobet. ot Oe derol kataxduCouacr 
Kal ai paxdbes, wal 7 eh apaupoi TO Oepue, 
pddoTa éé drap a mavoednvos: Kab pavoTata 
TOTE Xaipovres yap Te peyyer eTavappiTTobyTEs 
paKpa Siatpovaty * dvruaitovres: tapax@dy éé, 

5 érav ddemenes mpodieEe Iwo, yiryverat. To 6¢ 
éap Kexpapévov 7H Spe KAXOS Tapéyer Ta ixuy 
AauT pd, Thi el Tm ny? eEavOoica_ Braet Tas 
xivas, els TO AUTO oUppLyyvovca Tov avOav Tas 
dopas. Aewra bé Kal _doads) Tob Gépous: bia- 
mTUpoS yap odoa » Y7 apavites 70 Beppsy, 6 
éxougw* éott yap AerTov" Kat ak Kives WTTOV 
da ppaivovras TOTE Nia TO exdehvo bat 7a Topara. 
Tob 6é PETOT @pov cabapa: doa yap vy) yh péper, 
Ta yep Tipepa TUYKEKOMLTT aL, Ta O€ arypua. ype 
Siadédurau dare ov Tapahuroicr TOV Kapmay 

6 ai dopat els TaUTA pepopevar. éore 6é rob xet- 
pavos Kat Tob Gépous Kal TOU peTOT@pov Ta ixyn 
opOa ert To TOAU, TOD 8 7jpos oupmen heypera 
TO yap Anptov ouvdvaterat pev aei, padiora be 
TAUTHY THY opay wate 84a TOdTO && a avaynns per? 
adArpoov TRaVOpEVOL Toabra Trotovaly. 

7 “Ofer be Tav ixvev emi rete xXpovov TOY 
evvaiov 4) Tay Spopaiwy: Ta pev yap evvaia o 
Aayos Topeverat epiatapevos, Ta 6é Spopata 
Tax e- 9 yi ov Trev pep TUKVOUTAL, TOV be ob 
mipmrarat. év O€ ToIs VB dee padXov h ev 
Tots perois ber Siatpéxav yap kal dvaxabifov 
amTeTal TOAAWDY. 


1 S:alpouow Radermacher: d:aipodow S. with the MSS. 


1 Or ‘‘deadens the heat” if we read 76 6epudy with Gesner. 
But the Greeks did attribute heat to the moon, 
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and preserve it, if it has not been previously dissolved. 
Heavy showers drown it, and so does light rain, and 
the moon deadens it by its warmth,! especially when 
at the full. Scent is most irregular at that time, for 
the hares, enjoying the light, fling themselves high in 
the air and jump a long way, frolicking with one 
another; and it becomes confused when foxes have 
crossed it. Spring with its genial temperature yields 
a clear scent, except where the ground is studded with 
flowers and hampers the hounds by mingling the 
odours of the flowers with it, In summer itis thin and 
faint, for the ground, being baked, obliterates what 
warmth it possesses, which is thin; and the hounds’ 
noses are not so good at that season, because their 
bodies are relaxed. In the autumn it is unimpeded ; 
for the cultivated crops have been harvested and 
the weeds have withered, so that the odours of 
the herbage do not cause trouble by mingling 
with it. In winter and summer and autumn the 
scent lies straight in the main. In spring it is 
complicated; for though the animal couples at 
all times, it does so especially at this season ;? 
so instinct prompts them to roam about together, 
and this is the result they produce. 

The scent left by the hare in going to her form 
lasts longer than the scent of a running hare. For 
on the way to the form the hare keeps stopping, 
whereas when on the run she goes fast ; consequently 
the ground is packed with it in the one case, but 
in the other is not filled with it. In coverts it is 
stronger than in open ground, because she touches 
many objects while running about and sitting up. 


3 The ‘‘ March hare.” 
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8 Katacdivovrar é eis ay eu) pve a exe ep’ 
éaur is v6 tavti, én abran, ev autois, Tap’ 
autd, amoGey Torv, pixpor, petakEd tot'rwv ore 
dé cal ev TH OaratTn Stappem tay ent as) duvarov 
Kal év béate, édy Te} uTrEpéxov 4 cumepuxos év 

9 TOUTe. 3 pep ody evvatos ToLoupevos evviyy él 
TO ord oTav bev 7 ox, év evdrewois, 6 dtav Se 
eadpara, év TadticKiats, TO 6é gap Kai Ta pOuw6- 
Treopov év Tpoondtous" oi € Spopaion ody obtw 
ba TO UO TOY KUVeY gem AmeToe ® yiryver Bau. 

10 KatakX:vetae 6€ brrobeis TA UTOKMALA UTO TAS 
Aayovas, Ta 6é wWpdcOev aKédn Ta TrElcTa 
auvbeis Kai éxteivas, én’ dxpous dé Tos Todas 
Thy yevuy xatabeis, Ta Sé ora énimetacas emt 
Tas opoTaras, eita 6€ vmoat Téyel TH bypa: exet 
6é Kat THY Tpixa oreyarny’ TUKY)) yap “al 

ll paraky. Kat oTav pep evpnvepn: KaTapver Ta 
Brédapa, étTav dé xaGevdn, Ta pev Brépapa 
avaTen TAT aL dxivnta, ob dé opOarpot aTpéuas 
exovae Tous dé PUKTHpAs, drav bev bby, Kivel 

12 wuKva, oray bé Ha}, HTTOv. dtav é ? yh pvp, 
HaAXOY TA épya ore dpn exoue. Uropéver 66 
mavraxob iyvevopevos, eav pajre TepipoBos THs 
vUKTOS yévnTat madov be Toba Urroxuvel. 

13. TloAvyovoy & éctiv ows, doTe TA pev TéTOKE, 


1 otv should probably be omitted. 
2 fumAnkro: §., after Schneider. 





1 See ‘The Hare,” Fur and Feather Series, p. 38 f. 
2 The fluctuation between plural and singular is in the 
Greek, 
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They find a resting-place where there is anything 8 


growing or lying on the ground, underneath any- 
thing, on the top of the objects, inside, alongside, 
well away or quite near or fairly near; occasionally 
even in the sea! by springing on to anything she? can 
reach, or in fresh water, if there is anything sticking 
out or growing in it, the hare,’ when going to her 
form generally choosing a sheltered place for itin cold 
weather and a cool one in hot, but in spring and 
autumna place exposed to the sun; but hares onthe run 
do not do that,.because they are scared by the hounds. 
When ‘she sits, she puts the hind-legs under the 
flanks, and most commonly keeps the fore-legs close 
together and extended, resting the chin on the ends 
of the feet, and spreading the ears over the shoulder- 
blades, so that 4she covers the soft parts. The hair too, 
being thick and soft, serves as a protection. When 
awake she blinks her eyelids; but when she is 
asleep the eyelids are wide open and motionless, and 
the eyes still. She moves her nostrils continually 
when sleeping, but less frequently when awake. 
When the ground is bursting with vegetation they 
frequent the fields rather than the mountains. 
Wherever she may be she remains there when 
tracked, except when she is suddenly alarmed at 
night; in which case she moves off. 
The animal is so prolific that at the same time she is 
The distinction is not, as often supposed, between hares 
with different habits (‘ squatters,” edyato:, and ‘ roamers,” 
dpouatoi—a non-existent distinction), but merely between the 
behaviour of all hares in different circumstances. The 
unusual, but not unexampled, position of the article—é and 
oi—has misled interpreters. Blane saw the true meaning. 


‘ T do not think that elva 8% can mesn this, and suspect 
that efra is wrong. 
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ra b€ tixrel, ra dé xuel. Ter bé pox par Aaytov 
aber HadQov } TOV peyddov: éte yap Lypopers 

14 évta emiauperat Ora. eri TIS yas. Ta pev ouv 
ia veoyva ot piroxuvynyerar apace TH Ged: of 
bé 78n & éteLoe TaXLoTa Béovot Tov 7 pa@Tov Spopov, 
tous 8 dAdous ove ett eal yap édadpoi, ddv- 

_ vatat bé. 

15 AapBavew 8é tod AayYo Ta ixyn omdyovra 
Tas Kuvas éx tov epyev dvaber: Soo bé pet) 
epxovras avTéy eis Ta epydoma, TOUS Aetudvas, 
Tas varas, Ta pei6pa, TOUS Aldous, Ta drwdn* 
Kai édy Tow}, BY dvaBoay, 1 iva pty ai Koves 
exoves yeyvopmevat Xarerds 7a iyyn yopifoaw. 

16 el plo Kopevor be or avTav kal diwxopevor € éoriw 
bre btaBaivover Ta pevpata, Kal UToKapTouce 
Kat karadvovtat els pdpayyas ral eis ethvous* 
meboBnvrar yap ov povey Tas Kuvas arra kal 
TOUS deTOUS: vrepBadrdovtes yap Ta old Kal Ta 
Yura avapratovrat, ws dv wow érevor Tors bé 
peifous emitpéxyoveat ai xives avatpodvtat.+ 

17. Tlodwxéotato: pév ovv elowy of bpetot, of wedivos 
&€ Arrov, Bpad’tatos 5é of Eretorr of 8 emt 
mdvtas TOUS TOTOUS Travijrat Xarerrot 7 pos 
TOUS Spopous- Ta yep obvropa igact Béover ap 
HaMota péev Ta avavtn 4} Ta Gpadrd, Ta &E 
avopara® dvopoiws, Ta 8& KaTavTn THeiorta. 

18 Stwxduevor b€ eiot KaTddnror paddtaTa pey bia 


1 avaipotvra: Richards: apapodv7a 8. with the MSS. 
2 avduarka A: dvduoim 8S, with the rest. 





1 Artemis. 
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ON HUNTING, v. 13-18 


rearing one litter, she produces another and she is preg- 
nant. ‘The scent of the little leverets is stronger than 
that of the big ones; for while their limbs are still soft 
they drag the whole body on the ground. Sports- 
men, however, leave the very young ones to the 
goddess. Yearlings go. very fast in the first run, 
but then flag, being agile, but weak. 

Find the hare’s track by beginning with the 
hounds in the cultivated lands and gradually working 
downwards.? To track those that do not come into 
cultivated land, search? the meadows, valleys, 
streams, stones and woody places. If she moves off, 
don’t shout, or the hounds may get wild with excite- 
ment and fail to recognise the tracks, Hares when 
found by hounds and pursued sometimes cross brooks 
and double back and slip into gullies or holes. The 
fact is they are terrified not only of the hounds, but 
of eagles as well; for they are apt to be snatched 
up while-crossing hillocks and bare ground until? 
they are yearlings, and the bigger ones are run 
down and caught by the hounds. 

The swiftest are those that frequent mountains ; 
those of the plain are not so speedy ; and those of 
the marshes are the slowest. Those that roam over 
any sort of country are difficult to chase, since they 
know the short cuts, They run mostly uphill ® or 
on the level, less frequently in uneven ground, and 
very seldom downhill. When being pursued they are 


2 The cultivated land is on the lower slopes of the 
mountains, 

® There is evidently a gap in the Greek before zois 
Aema@vas, which has nothing to govern it. 

« Not ‘‘so long as”; cf. § 14. 

5 4e. when pursued. 
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XENOPHON 


ys Kexiwwnpevns, dav éxwow eviov épvOnua, ,xat 
8 \ , 8 * ‘ > f. f x é 
ia Karduns da thy dvtTavyeav: KaTaddnroe 6 
Kat évy tots Tptupots Kal év tais dots, dav watt" 
, a 
igomedot- TO yap havoy To év adtots évov dvti- 
, uv a a " 
Adwrress Adnrow Sé, trav tovs ALOous, TA Opn, TA 
f a 
pérdia, Ta dacka adrroywpHat, 61a THY omoxporay. 
tTportapBSdvovtes 6é Tas Kuvas éictavTat Kat 
a 
dvaxalilovres éraipovety abrous Kal émaxou- 
ae el meu mo iov rhayy) f 7) Yrogos TOY Kuve’ 
kai SOev dv dxovowor, dmotpémovTat. ore be 
Kal ovK axovcartTes, GAA Sokavtes } wecaOévTes 
a xX A Sal a 
ud’ avT@v mapa Ta alta, dia TOY avTOD, émad- 
ANdTTOvTEsS GApata, éumrocodvtTes tyverw iyvn, 
amoxwpodat. Kat elor paxpodpomwtatot pev ot 
a a , f 
éx TOV Wirav ebiptoxopevoe Sia TO KaTagavés, 
lol i X 
Bpaxvbpopmratot 68 ot éx« tév dacéor eumodmy 
yap TO oKOTELVOD. 
Ab 8é ‘ \ f ? \ > A © x \ 
vo 5é kal ta yéun dotly abtdv: of ev yap 
. an X + 
Heyarot To Yp@ua ! érimrepKvor Kal TO NevKOY TA 
év TO petom@ peya exovow, of & éddrTovs 
? , x * x wv x X 
éri€avOot, puuxpov TO revKov ExovTes. THY Sé 
, 
oupay of pev KUKAw TeEpiTTOiKtAoY, of Sé Tapd- 
€ 
geipov, Kal TA bppata ot pev UroydpoToL, of & 
UmoyAauxoe Kal Ta pédava Ta wept Ta OTA 
w 9 ¢ A - i tA € A >. ‘ ‘ ” 
dxpa? of pev emi rodd, of 86 émi puxpov. exovar 
8é adtav ai ToAXal TOY VHTwY Tous éAdTTOUS, 
ta ., \ ’ La . X fol , 
ait’ Epnpot Kal oixovpevar To 86 wAHOOS TrELoUS 
1 7d xpéua AB and Pollux: 8. omits with M. 
2 Expa dra S. 
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ON HUNTING, v. 18-24 

most conspicuous across ground that has been broken 
up, if they have some red in their coats, or across 
stubble, owing to the shadow they cast. They are 
also conspicuous in game paths and on roads if these 
are level, since the bright colour of their coats shows 
up in the light. But when their line of retreat is 
amongst stones, in the mountains, over rocky or 
thickly wooded ground they cannot be seen owing to 
the similarity of colouring. When they are well 
ahead of the hounds, they wiil stop, and sitting up 
will raise themselves and listen for the baying or the 
footfali of the hounds anywhere near; and should 
they hear the sound of them from any quarter, they 
make off. Occasionally, even when they hear 
no sound, some fancy or conviction prompts them 
to jump hither and thither past and through the 
same objects, mixing the tracks as they retreat. 
The longest runners are those that are found on 
bare land, because they are exposed to view; the 
shortest, those found in thick covers, since the 
darkness hinders their flight. 

There are two species of hare. The large are dark 
brown, and the white patch on the forehead is large; 
the smaller are chestnut, with a small white patch. 
The larger have spots round the scut, the smaller at 
the side of it. The eyes in the large species are 
blue, in the small grey. ‘he black at the tip of the 
ear is broad in the one species, narrow in the other. 
The smaller are found in most of the islands, both 
desert and inhabited. They are more plentiful 


§ The common hare and a smaller variety of the same; 
which is said to be ‘“‘more brindled in colour” than the 
larger kind. See “‘The Hare” in Fur and Feather Series, 
- p. 5. 
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XENOPHON 


éy avrais a év tais Hmetpors* ov yap etary ovr 
adorenes év tals Torrais avTav, altives xa} 
avrous kal Te TéKva, émvoboat avatpodvTat, oute 
aeroi- Ta peydra yap opn Exouer paddov 4 Ta 
HeKpay éXatro & émt TO moAU Ta év Tals vijcots. 
xuvnyétar S€ els pev Tas épyypous ddtydeis ade- 
kvoovtat, év &€ tals oixovpeérats ddtyor eit? Kai 
ov PtdrcOnpot of ToAXdOi eis Sé Tas iepas TaY 
viooy ovee Sia BiBase olov Te KUvas. éray ouv 
Tey TE UmapxovTav dXtyous exOnpavtat Kai TOV 
erreyiyvoperwy, avarynn adOovous eivat. 

Brérret bé ovK ofU Sua moAAd: Ta TE yap 
oupata éxet Ew Kal ra Brépapa édrelrovta cat 
ouK exovta mpoBoniyy tais avyais a dyes oby 
ba tabra dpavpa, eoxedacpern. apa dé tov- 
Tots Kat év Umve év Ta TONKA TO Onpiov ove 
opercirat pos To opav. Kal 7 Tod@KELA mpos 
TO apBrverely atT@ monD oupBaryrerae’ Tax 
yap éxdatou Tapa éper THY orev, mply vohoat 
6 Tt earl, Kal oi poRor Tav xuvev, OTav Sio- 
KovTat, érrouevot eT a ToUT@Y owveEatpobyrar 
70 mpovoeiaba. @oTE dia Taira mpoamimTev 
raha Tpos TOANA Kal Eis TAS dpkus eurinmton. 
ei 8 epevryev opOov, dreydxes av emaaxe 76 
ToodTov" viv 6€ meptBuddov Kat dyam Ov TOUS 
Témous, év ols eyeveTo Kab érpagn, aXioKerat, 
kara. mooas b& ob monAaKes bro Tav KPa bia 
TO TAXOS kpareirar Scot b€ adioKovTat, Tapa 
puow Tov ompatos, TUN 8é xpapevoe’ oudev 
yap tov dvTav icouéyebes TovT@ Gpotoy eat 


1 elo) Dindorf: ores 8. with the MSS. 
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ON HUNTING, v. 24-29 


in the islands than on the mainland, for in the 
majority of these there are no foxes to attack and 
carry off the hares and their young ; nor eagles, for 
they haunt big mountains rather than small, and 
the mountains in the islands, generally speaking, 
are rather small. Hunters seldom visit the desert 25 
islands, and there are few people in the inhabited 
ones, and most of them are not sportsmen; and if an 
island is consécrated, one may not even take dogs 
into it. Since, then, but few of the old hares and 
the leverets that they produce are exterminated by 
hunting, they are bound to be abundant. . 

The sight of the hare is not keen for several 26 
reasons. The eyes are prominent; the lids are 
too small and do not give protection to the pupils ; 
consequently the vision is weak and blurred. Added 27 
to this, though the animal spends much time asleep, . 
it gets no benefit from that, so far as seeing goes. Its 
speed, too, accounts in no small degree for its dim 
sight. For it glances at an object and is past it ina 
flash, before realising its nature. And those terrors, 28 
the hounds, close behind them when they are 
pursued combine with these causes to rob them of 
their wits. The consequence is that the hare bumps 
against many obstacles unawares and plunges into 
the net. If she ran straight, she would seldom 29 
meet with this mishap. But instead of that she 
comes round and hugs the place where she was born 
and bred, and so is caught. In a fair run she is 
seldom beaten by the hounds owing to her speed. 
Those that are caught are beaten in spite of their 
natural characteristics through meeting with an 
accident. Indeed, there is nothing in the world of 
equal size to match the hare asa piece of mechanism. 
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mpos adppov') auyxerrat yap éx TolovTwY Td 
capa. 

30 “Exet yap Kepaniy xougny, puxpar, xaraeph, 
orevny éx TOD mpoaber, OTA ipa, Tpaxnrov 
New Tar, mepipepi, ov oKkANpoY, pieos txavor, 
apomddras opdas, aauvdérous dvwbev, oxen 
Ta én avtav éradpd, TUyKWAG, otTHOos ov. 
Baputovoy, mreupas éXadpas, TULETPOUS, (oopiv 
mTepipepy, eeory capnadn, Raryovas bypas, ra 
Tapas ixavas, ioxia oTpoyyvaa, mArpn KUKA®, 
dveodeu 88 ds xpy Stectdta, pnpods puxpors,? 
evmayels, eEwbev pis? émuteTapevous, évdobev 
6é ove dryxesders, Droxa ua paxpa, orippa, TOOas 
Tovs mpocbev a&xpws Urypous, atevous, dpbovs, 
tous 6é dma bev oTepeous, mAaTels, mdvras 6é 
- ovdevos Tpaxéos ppovrilovras, oxéry Ta dmicbey 
peikoo TON Tay éurpocbev Kat erywendipeva 

31 px pov &w, Tpixwpa Bpaxy, Kodgov. éori ou 
adivartov By ou elvat ex TOLOUTW@Y ovVnp Loo pévov 
ioxupor, vypor, Urepédag pov. 

Texprpsoy S¢ ws edadpov éotev Stay ar pépa. 
Svatropevntat, ada, Badifovra &é ovSdels éwpaxer - 
ous’ dperat, tTiOeig els TO CT EexELWA TOV éumpoo Bev 
TOO@y Tous Omrtabev cal &o, ral * Met obTws. 

32 dijdov bé TovTo év yLovl. ovpav de ovK émetndetay 
exer ™ pos Spopov émevO uve yap vx teavy TO 
capa bua THY Bpaxurnta: GANA TO OTh éxatép@ 
TovTo Tote, Kal Otay aviotirat® ind TOY Kvvan, 


® wixpots Pierleoni: paxpods S 
® uis MSS.: per 8. 
4 xal MSS.: S. omits with Schneider. - 


1 gpudy ABM: Spsuov S. with inferior MSS. | 
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ON HUNTING, v. 29-32 


For the various parts that make up her body are 
formed as follows. 

The head is light, small, drooping, narrow at the 
front; the ears are upright ; ;1 the neck is thin, 
round, not stiff, and fairly long ; the shoulder-blades 
are straight and free at the top; the fore-legs are 
agile and close together ; the chest is not broad; the 
ribs are light and sy mmetrical ; the loins are 
circular ; the rump is fleshy ; the flanks are soft and 
fairly spongy ; the hips are round, well filled out, 
and the right distance apart at the top; the thighs 
are small and firm, muscular on the outside and not 
puffy on the inside; the shanks are long and firm; 
the fore-feet are extremely pliant and narrow and 
straight and the hind-feet hard and broad ; and all 
four are indifferent to rough ground ; the hind-legs 
are much longer than the fore-legs, and slightly bent 
outwards; the coat is short and light. With such a 
frame she cannot fail to be strong, pliant and very 
agile. 

Here is a proof of her agility. When going quietly, 
she springs—no one ever saw or ever will see a hare 
walking—bringing the hind-feet forward in advance 
of the fore-feet and outside them; and that is how 
she runs, This is obvious when snow is on the 
ground. The scut is of no assistance in running, for 
it is not able to steer the body owing to its short- 
ness. The hare does this by means of one of her 
ears; and when she is roused by the hounds she 

1 «<The ears are upright” is not in the MSS., and is 
inserted from Pollux. As our author is enumerating those 


characteristics of the hare that make for speed, it is not 
quite certain that the words are his, but see § 33. 


5 avorijita: Pierleoni: adfoxnra: S. with the MSS. 
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XENOPHON 


cataBarrov walt mapaBddrwy To Erepov ods 
wAdyLov, ovoTépa ap humijrat, dreperdopevos 
89 els TobTO bmoarpéderar Tax, év pepe Toy 
KaTadeT ay TO émipepopevov. olTw be émixapt 
éoTe TO Géapa,? dare ovdets da7is obK ay idwr 
iyvevdpevor, etptaxopevov, peTabeduevov, adtaoKo- 
pevov émehadorr” av ef Tov épon. 

"Ey 8€ trois epryos xuvnyeToovTa | améxer Oat 
ov dpar pépovar Kal Ta vapwara, Kal Ta pet pa 
éav. 70 ya anes Gar ToUTaY aiaXpov Kal 
Kakov, Kal iva pi) 7 vOp évaytiot Bow ob 
iSovres. Kai Oray avaypia éumintn, avadvew 
Xp) Ta TWepi Kuvynyéotov Tava. 

VI. Kuvav & xoopos S€paca, iuavtes, aTeApo- 
view fore bé Ta bev dépata paraxd, mharéa, 
iva wy Opain Tas Tpixas Tov Kuve, ot dé i imavres 
EXovtes ayKuras Th xeepl, ado de pn dev: ov 
yap Kah@s Typodat Tas auvas of é& avTev 
eipyag pévor Ta dépara- at &é oTeApovias mhareis 
Tous ipdvras, iva wn TpiBwor Tas Aaryovas avrav 
éykateppaupevar 5é éyxevtpides, va ta yévn 
puraTTwoL. 

"EE dyer be avTas ob XpH emt Ta KUINYyeoLa, 
éTav pn Ta poo pepopera. déyovTat déas* 
Texpnptov be TOTO, OTL OvK eppevrar pnde 6 ézav 
dvepos mvén péyas. Staprafer yap Ta ixyn ak 
ov Svvavrar dadpaives Bar oveé ai dpxus éoravat 
ovde Ta Sixtva. bray 88 TOUTOY ndérepov 
awrun, dye 8a tpitns huépas. tas 8 dro- 


1 xal Dindorf: yap cat S. with the MSS. 
2 @éaua Arrian, Hermogenes: @nplov S. with the MSS. 
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drops one ear on the side on which she is being 
pressed and throws it aslant, and then bearing on 
this she wheels round sharply and in a moment 
leaves the assailant far behind. So charming is the 33 
sight that to see a hare tracked, found, pursued and 
caught is enough to make any man forget his heart’s 
desire. 

When hunting on cultivated land avoid growing 34 
crops and let pools and streams alone. It is un- 
seemly and wrong to interfere with them, and there is 
a risk of encouraging those who see to set themselves 
against the law.1 On days on which there is no 
hunting,? all hunting tackle should be removed. 

VI. The trappings of hounds are collars, leashes, 
and surcingles., The collars should be soft and 
broad, so as not to chafe the hounds’ coat. The 
leashes should have a noose for the hand, and 
nothing else; for if the collar is made in one 
piece with the leash, perfect control of the hounds 
is impossible. The straps of the surcingles should 
be broad, so as not to rub the flanks, and they should 
have little spurs sewed on to them, to keep the 
breed pure. 

Hounds should not be taken out hunting when off 2 
their feed, since this is a proof that they are ailing; 
nor when a strong wind is blowing, since it scatters 
the scent and they cannot smell, and the purse-nets 
will not stand in position, nor the hayes. But when 3 
neither of these hindrances prevents, have the 
hounds out every other day. Do not let them 


1 Both text and meaning are doubtful here. By ‘‘the 
law” is probably meant the law (or custom?) that allowed 
hunters to hunt over growing crops. See. xii. 5. 

3 ¢e. during festivals. 
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XENOPHON 


Texas pi) eOi Sew Tas Kuvas Steer" diag Oopa 
yap peyloTn Kal ey 7@ Séovte ottoTe mapeuow. 
4 eis 0€ Ta Kuvnyéova peta Bdddovra ayew, ta 
@ow éurretpoe TOV Kuvynyeriwy, avTos 8 THs 
yopas. é&évar 6€ mpwi, iva tis ixvedoews 1) 
aTogTep@vTat, WS of oYilouevos dhatpovyTa: TAS 
peév KUvas TOU ebpely TOY Aaya, avTods 5é TIS 
apereias’ ov yap émtpéver tod Lyvous 4 vats 
AeTTH ovoa Tacay Gpav. 
5 Tay be OTOANY O dpxvepos eEire ex@v ent 
Onpav pn éxovoay Bapos. Tas bé dpkus ioTaTw 
els odous appr8popous,” Tpaxeias, oyds, Nayapds, 
oKorelvds, pods, Xapadpas, XetHappous devdous: 
els tadta yap wartota devyer cis boa 8é adda 
ametpov «imei: tovtwy 6& mapddous, S20d0us, 
katagbaveis, NeTTAs,® eis SpOpov Kal py Tpol, 
iva éav 7 mrnotov TO dpxvotdotov TOV Snrnciper, 
HH boBirat axovey (oHob Tov odor (éav dé 7 
am’ a\MijrAwy Tord, HTTOV Kwdvet mpot) xabapas 
motovpevos * Tas apxvotacias, Wa abtov pndév 
dyTéxn rar. myypuely éé tas oxanrisbas vrrias, 
Smreas ay emaryopevat éxwot TO obvTovov' em b¢ 
axpas icous Tovs Bpdyous értBanrr€Tw Kal opoiws 


o 


x 


1 airds Weiske: abot S. with the MSS. 

2 A has els dudidpdpous, the rest duidpduous only: S. reads 
dugl Spdéuous, 5300s rpaxelas. Probably some substantive has 
dropped out of the MSS., but é50ds is unlikely. Perhaps 
els aupiSpopas should be read ; d5obs is not in the MSS. 

3A word to govern these accusatives must have been lost. 
4 nowvpévous S. 





1 This portentous sentence is a literal presentation ‘of the 
Greek text, which, however, is rather uncertain. If the 
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take to pursuing foxes; for it is utter ruin, and 
they are never at hand when wanted. Vary the 4 
hunting-ground frequently, so that the hounds may 
be familiar with the hunting-grounds and the master 
with the country. Start early, and so give the 
hounds a fair chance of following the scent. A late 
start robs the hounds of the find and the hunters 
of the prize; for the scent is by its nature too thin 
to last all day. 

Let the net-keeper wear light clothing when he5 
goes hunting. Let him set up the purse-nets in 
winding, rough, steep, narrow, shady paths, brooks, 
ravines, running watercourses (these are the places 
in which the hare is most apt to take refuge: a 
list of all the others would be endless), leaving un- 
obstructed and narrow passages to and through these 
places, just about daybreak, and not too early, so 
that in ease the line of nets be near the growth to be 
searched, the hare may not be frightened by hearing 
the noise close by (if the distance is considerable, it 
matters less if the work is done early), seeing that the 
nets stand clear so that nothing may cling to them.1 
He must fix the stakes aslant,? so that when 
pulled they may stand the strain. On the tops of 
them let him put an equal number of meshes,’ and 


a 


a 


nets are fixed near the covert before daybreak, the hare is 
likely to stir at the noise. After daybreak she will not 
stir. 

2 i.¢ sloping towards the side from which the hare will 
come, The nets, of course, hang on the other side of the 
stakes. 

3 If frovs means ‘‘ equal in number,” more than one mesl1 is 
to be put in the groove of each stake, so that the top of the row 
of uets will be puckered. Perhaps, however, ‘“‘level in 
height’ is the sense. 
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dvrepetdero, é érraipwv els. péoov TOV xexpupanov. 
els 66 Tov repidpopov evar réT@ iBov Ho.K pov 
rat péyav, ta y dpxvs, otav xD Tov Aaya, Hay 
dyrireivy” oroyilétw b& waxpd, vYpnrd, Srrws av 
pa vmepndd. 

"Ep 6€ Tats ixvelais Bi) DrepBddrea8ae- éore 
yap Onpatexov ev ov,) ptrorrovoy 6€ TO ex TaVTOS 
ey rely TAX. 

Ta éé dixtva Tewvéren év anédors, éuBarréro 
be 7a évodta eis Tas Odovs Kal ex TOY TPLLLaV 
els. 7a ouppépovra, Kxabantov Tos TepLopopmous 
ent Thy yh, Ta axponrevea cuvaryov, mye 
Tas Txaridas petaky TOV capdaver, éml adxpas 
émtBdrdrAwy Tos émtdpopous Kal Ta? wapdbpopa 
cuudparrov. pudarrer@ 5é exmepuwv: éav &é 
exxrivy Tov aroixov ye ® dpkus, ayia TaTO. SimKo- 
pévou 88 tod* Aaya eis Tas dpxus ets TO mpoabev 
mpoiéab al emeBéwv wey éxBoate: eumenTo- 
xotos bé wu épyiy Tay KUvaV mavére, pay amT0- 
pevos GANA TapapvOovpevos: Kal dnrdovTM TO 
avynyéeTyn, OTL Eddwxev avaBornoas STL wapa- 
dedpaunxe wrapa rade  Tdbe 7 StL ody Edpaney 
4 od Katetde. 

1 of A: S, omits with the rest. 
2 8, omits 74 with BM. 


3 A has rbv orlxyot 4: BM orotxos 4}: S. reads oroixos 4H. 
4 Sioxduevoy 5& roy 8. with BM. 





1 Small sticks were used for propping up the purse on the 
inside, and the purse was propped higher towards the middle ; 
it ended in a point, so that it resembled the net on a woman’s 


head. 
2 Seec. ii. §4. The stone serves as an anchor when the 


net falls off the stakes. 
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ON HUNTING, vi. 7-10 


set the props! uniformly, raising the purse towards 
the centre. To the cord? let him attach a long, big 8 
stone, so that the net may not pull away when the 
hare is inside. Let him make his line long and 

. high,3 so that the hare may not jump over. 

When it comes to tracking the hare, he must not 
be too zealous. To do everything possible to effect 
a quick capture shows perseverance, but is not 
hunting.* 

Let him stretch the hayes on level ground and 9 
put the road-nets® in roads and from game tracks 
into the adjacent ground, fastening down the 
(lower) cords to the ground, joining the elbows, 
fixing the stakes between the selvedges,® putfing the 
ends on the top of the stakes and stopping the by- 
ways. Let him mount guard, going round the nets. 10 
If a purse-net is pulling its stake out of line, let 
him put it up. When the hare is being chased 
into the purse-nets he must run forward and shout as 
he runs after her. When she is in, he must calm 
the excitement of the hounds, soothing without 
touching them. He must-also shout to the hunts- 
man and let him know that the hare is caught, or 
that she has run past on this or that side, or that he 
has not seen her, or where he caught sight of her. 


3 The stakes must not be too deep in the ground, or the 
nets will not be high enough. 

4 These remarks read like an afterthought. 

5’ The hayes and purse-nets seem to be connected in the 
same series; but the road-nets seem to be independent 
screens. 

* We are to think of a series of nets joined together. 
These stakes will be inserted in the top and bottom line of 
meshes. The selvedge runs along the top and bottom of the 
net, 
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XENOPHON 


Tov &€ xuvnyérny éxovra é&tévar juernpevyy 
\ a fol b] \ . ¥. ~ id ¥ 
éhadbpav eobijra emt TO KUUNYETLOY Kat vrosecw, 
év 8é TH xeupt porranov, Tov &é a d.pxvepoy reo Bau: 
apos &€ Td Kuvnyyeo Lov oh mpooréva, iva py oO 
Aayas, dv Tov } TANailov, UTOKLYH akovwY THS 
goviis. Syoavta 8 é« THs DAns Tas KUvas 
éxdaotny ywpis, Oras ay eVrAvTOL wow, loTavat 
Tas dpxus kab Ta Sixtua, ws eipntar. peta 8é 
ToUTO Tov wey apxuwpov elvar ev dvdraKHe abrov 
6é@ Tas xuvas AaBovta tévar pos THY UTaywyny 
Tov Kupyyeriov. Kat edEdpevoy TO 'ATOAAwUL 
Kal Th Apréwids 7H Aypotépa petadotvar Tis 
a a - e: oe a ea , 
Onjpas Moat piay Kiva, Hrs av 7 copardry 
iyvevewy, cay péev 7 year, au yriw avéyortt, 
3% X , %. £. , XA \ Mw. la 
dav 5€ Oépos, mpd nuépas, Tas 6€ adraS pas 
A tA > x ay e tA s i 
petakt tovTwr. éreday b€ 4 Kiwv AGBn 7d 
ixvos dpOov éx tay émnr\Xaypevwv, Tapardoar xa} 
érépav: mepawvopévov 8€ tov iyvous S:adcrdvra 
* ‘ * A ”- 3 4 *% oa x. 
HN) TOAU Kat Tas GAXas adiévas Kata piav Kal 
ErecOat pi) eyxeipevov, Gvopacti Exdotny mpoa- 
ayopevovta, 1) TOM, va pH mapokivevTas 
mpo Tov Katpod. at 8 vd yxapads nal pévous 
mpoiacw é€iAXovoat Ta tyvn, os wépuxe, StTAa, 
a \ “ 
TpiTAa, TMpopopovpevar wapa Ta avTd, Oia TOV 
> n > t fol a / f. 
avuTov, émnr\XNaypeva, TrEepipepij, op0d, KaLTUNG, 
muKvd, pavd, yvopiua, ayvwota, éavtas Twapa- 
a n , 
Oéoveat, Taxd Tails otpais Staceioveas Kal érixri- 
vovealt Ta WTA Kal aotpanToved Tols Gupacwy. 
> BS be A X a aA 67 Pd 
émesday S5é wept Tov AaYo wat, Sjrov soimoover 
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ON HUNTING, wv. 11-16 


Let the huntsman go out to the hunting ground 
in a simple light dress and shoes, carrying a cudgel 
in his hand, and let the net-keeper follow. Let 
them keep silence while approaching the ground, 
so that, in case the hare is near, she may not move 
off on hearing voices. Having tied the hounds 
separately to the trees so that they can easily be 
slipped, let him set up the purse-nets and hayes? 
in the manner described. After this let the net- 
keeper keep guard, and let the huntsman take 
the hounds and go to the place in the hunting 
ground where the hare may be lurking; and after 
registering a vow to Apollo and Artemis the Huntress 
to give them a share of the spoil, let him loose one 
hound, the cleverest at following a track, at sun- 
rise in winter, before dawn in summer, and some 
time between at other seasons. As soon as the 
hound picks up a line from the network of tracks 
that leads straight ahead, let him slip another. If 
the track goes on, let him set the others going one by 
one at short intervals, and follow without pressing 
them, accosting each by name, but not often, that 
they may not get excited too soon. They will go 
forward full of joy and ardour, disentangling the 
various tracks, double or triple—springing forward 
now beside, now across the same ones—tracks inter- 
laced or circular, straight or crooked, close or scattered, 
clear or obscure, running past one another with tails 
wagging, ears dropped and eyes flashing. As soon 
as they are near the hare they will let the huntsman 


' Neither here nor in § 26 is there any reference to the 
road-nets. It is impossible to suggest a reason for this, and 
perhaps the necessary words have dropped out in both places, 
as might easily happen, 
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TO xuvnyérn aov tais odpais Ta° capata Oda 
SULETIKPASAIVOVT aL, ToAEULKaS  emipepopevat, 
girovixws Tapaléovea, auvtpéxoucar dido- 
TOvMsS, GUYLTTapEvaL TAY, SucTapevat, WadLW 
émipepopevar’ TerevT@cas Sé agiFovta: mpos 
THY evviyy TOU Aaya Kal emtépapobyrar én arr. 
1708 eLaidyns dvagas eg” abrov vray pov Touijoes 
TOY KUVOY Kal erayyny pevyov. euBodres ? dé 
are Siwxomever, i@ Kuves, i@ Kanrtrs,” copais § 
rye @ KUVES, earas ye @ Kxvves. kal xuvodpopelv 
mepredi€avta & apurréxetar mept THY Xeipa kal 
TO poanrov dvaraBovra xara, Tov raya Kat BH 
18 bmavTady: dmopov ydp. o && broywpav Taxy 
édelro@p THy dri mardw mes eanKe dbev evpi- 
axetat emi TO morv. dvafodv § éxelvov pev 
ate, Taiatw tais:* maie 8%, maie 87:5 o 8é, 
x7 € & 17 f a 
€dy TE éaoxws h édp re Bt, dy rovran. 

Kal éav pév éarooxers q ev TO T POTD Spon, 
dvaKaneo dpevov TAS eovas onreiv addov- ev 6é 
I}, xuvodpopely & as TaxLoTa Kal un aviévar,® GAN 

19 éx7repay promvas. kal éay mary amavT@ot 
Siaxovaat avTov, avaBoay, ev ye ev ye @ xuves, 
&recbe & Kuves: éay 5é TOAD TpoEAndvias dor 
Kal BH? olos TH Kuvodpopiy émuylyvec bat avtais, 
Gra SunpaptyKas 7 THY Spdpav 4H Kal Ancor 

1 éuPodtw A: éuBodvrwr S. with BM. 

21a xad@s Falbe: ia xaxbs BM, whence id naxés S.: A 
omits. 

3 gopas, Gesner: sapas 8, with the MSS. 

48. gives éxeivoy pev, aT wais, abrg wats. The text 
follows A. 

8 If wat 84, at 54 (BM) is right, ra? is an imperative of 
walw, not vocative of mais. 
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ON HUNTING, v1. 16-19 


know by the quivering of the whole body as well 
as the tail, by making fierce rushes, by racing past 
one another, by scampering along together persis- 
tently, massing quickly, breaking up and again rushing 
forward. At length they will reach the hare’s 
form and will go for her. She will start up suddenly, 
and will leave the hounds barking and baying behind 
her as she makes off. Let the huntsman shout at 
her as she runs, “ Now, hounds, now! Well done! 
Bravc, hounds! Well done, hounds!’’ Wrapping 
his cloak round his arm and seizing his cudgel he 
must follow up behind the hare and not try to head 
her off, since that is useless. The hare, making off, 
though out of sight, generally doubles back to the 
place where she is found, Let him call out? to the 
man, “ Hit her, boy; hit her, hit her!” and the man 
must let him know whether she is caught or not. 

If she is caught in the first run, let him call in 
the hounds and look for another. But if not, he 
inust follow up at top speed and not let her go, but 
stick to it persistently. If the hounds come on 
her again in the pursuit, let him cry, “ Good, good, 
hounds; after her, hounds!’’ If they have got so 
far ahead of him that he cannot overtake them by 
following up and is quite out of the running, or if he 

1 i.e. at the moment when the hare, making for the place 
where she was found, comes near the nets. Something is 
amiss with the text here. The ‘‘man” is, of course, the 


net-keeper. He, too, has a cudgel, but the author has not 
said so. 


§ aviévac A: agieva: S. with BM. 
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mov port@aas! 4 éxopévas TOV ixva HI, Suvyntas 
idetv, rurOaver Oar mapabeovra a apa ér@ ay T poo 
TeAaty avaBowvra, 7 rareibes on TAS Kbvas ; 
érrevday be mvdnrat 70m, € éav Bey év TH ixyver dat, 
mpoaatdvra eyKeevely, Tobvowa petaBarrovra 
exdorns Tis KUVOS, orocay)) olov + ay 4 Tous 
Tovous TAS paris Tovoupevor, o£¥, Bapt, peKpov, 
péya pos b€ Tois adds Kereupact, éay wow 
ey épet at peTaSpopat, emruxehevety 708e, eda * 
Kuves, ela @ Koves. dav b€ py mpos avtois 
dou Tots ixverwy, GXN imepBarrwoi, Kaew 
avtas, ov wadAw ov TadLV Kbves 3 érerday be 
Tporaraat rois iyvece, mepudryeww avras xuxdous 
modAous® ToLouUpevov" drove dv javbrais dwavpov 
70 iyvos, onpetov Béo bat aroixov éavT@ kal and 
ToUTOU ouverpel, béxpe ay caddis ywopicwow, 
eywehevovTa t kat Owrevovta. ai 8 éredav Kappa 
Ta ixy, emtppinroieat, mapamndacat, Kowve- 
vovoat, UTokapSdvoue at, evonpavopevat, Spous 
TWEmevar € éavtais yrepipous Tayy petabevoovTat 
bray 6é otTws dua Tod ixvous TUKVOS dtarTwse, 
pe) KaTéxovTa xuvodpopedy, i iva py bo dirorepias 
brepBadrrAwat Ta ixyn. 

bresSdy dé epi Tov AaAy~o doe cal TobTo 
emiderxviwy Tar adds TO KuvnyeTy, T poaéxerr, 
orras dy pay broKwh els TO Tpoabev rep oBnpevos 
ras kivas, ai S¢ Stappemtovcat Tas ovpds Kal 


1T have omitted 4 émBodoas here with Schneider. 

2 eSa twice Gesner: ed twice S. with the MSS. 

2 woAAobs A: woAAobs wuxvais BM: wodAobs kal muavods S. 
with Stephanus. 
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ON HUNTING, vi. 19-23 


cannot see them though they are moving about some- 
where near or sticking to the tracks, let him find 
out by shouting as he runs past to anyone near, 
“Hullo! have you seen the hounds?” As soon 
as he has found out, let him stand near if they 
are on the track, and cheer them on, running 
through the hounds’ names, using all the varia- 
tions of tone he can produce, pitching his voice 
high and low, soft and loud. Ainongst other 
calls, if the chase is in the mountains, let him sing 
out, “Oho, hounds, oho!”’? If they are not clinging 
to the track, but are over-running, let him call them 
in with, Back, hounds, back with you!”” As soon 
as they are close on the tracks, let him cast them 
round,? making many circles, and wherever they find 
the track dim, let him stick a pole in the ground as 
a mark, and beginning from this mark keep them 
together until they clearly recognise the track, 


encouraging and coaxing them. Assoonas the track : 


is cleat they will be off in hot pursuit, hurling them- 
selves on it, jumping beside it, working together, 
guessing, signalling to one another and setting 
bounds for one another that they can recognise. 
When they are thus scurrying in a bunch along 
the track, let him follow up without pressing them, 
or they may over-run the line through excess of zeal. 

As soon as they are near the hare and give the 
huntsman clear evidence of the fact, let him take care, 
or in her terror of the hounds she will slip away and 
be off. The hounds, wagging their tails, colliding and 


1 Imitating the call of the Bacchic revellers, ‘the Hounds 
of Madness,” on Mount Cithaeron. 

? Nowadays hounds are left to make their own cast and 
are only assisted when they fail to recover the line. 
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XENOPHON 


éavtais éumimroveat Kal ToAAa Ureprnddcat Kal 

émravaxrayydvoveat, érravaipouvcas Tas Kepadds, 

ela BXerrovaar els, TOV KUUNYETIY, emiryvapivove at 
arnOh elvas 789 Tadra, id’ abtav dvagTygova 

24 Tov Aaya Kab ériace Kexdaryryuia. éav &€ els 

Tas dpKus euminry 4 E&o H évtds mapevex 7, 

Kab é év éxaaTov TOUTOY 6 apKUwpos yeyovelro. ral 

éav perv 7 éarwnes, Erepov éemitnreiv: édy 8é pur}, 

petabeiy Ypwpevorv tots adtois eyxeAedpacw. 

25 "Exrerday 6é petabéovoat ai Kuves 78n dmdKorat 

aot wal ? ope HON Ts Tpépas, ToTe Ot Tov 

Kuvyyerny Tov Aaya GTrELPNKOT A Enreiv, BY 

TaparelTovra pn dev ov 4 7 avinaty 4 exet 

ep’ éavrijs, Tas avactpopas Tooupevov muxvas, 

Srrws ay By maparepOy: xaraxhiverar yap év 

puxp® TO Onpiov Kat ob« avictatat bro KorTrov 

Kat poBouv. tas Kuvas éraydopevov, éyxedevovta, 

mapapudovpevov THY pirdvO peor ov Todd, Tay 

avdady orbya, THY peony pérpta, Eas ay } 
amoxtelyn avtov Kata todas % eis Tas ApKus 
éuBary. 

26 Mera &é tadra dvehovTa Tas apxus kal Ta 
dtetva warpipavta Tas xovas amtévat éx Tob 
xuvyyeriou, emipetvayTa, éav 7 Depev7 peonpBpia, 
bras dv tov Kuvov of TddE py Kabovras ev TH 
mopeia. 

VIL Lavraxever be auras émavevta Tey 
Tovey rob XEtMOVOS, iva éxXoucat THY houxiay 
mpos 76 éap emayovrar Thy giow yevvaiav: q 
yap dpa. Tm pos Tas avénoes TOV xuvdv Kpatiorn 
aity’ clot be _TetTapesnaibeca Hpepac, ev als 4 

2 avdynn atrn exe. ciryeww S€ xatatravopévas, iva 
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ON HUNTING, v1. 23-v1. 2 


frequently jumping over one another, and baying 
loudly, with heads uplifted and glances at the hunts- 
man, showing him plainly that they have the real thing 

_now, will rouse the hare for themselves and go for 
her, giving tongue. Ifshe plunges into the purse-nets 24 
or bolts past them on the inside or outside, the net- 
keeper must in each event make it known by 
shouting. If she is caught, look for another; if not, 
continue the pursuit, using the same methods of 
encouragement. 

As soon as the hounds are getting tired of pursuing 25 
and the day is far advanced, it is time for the hunts- 
man to search for the hare, worn out as she is, 
passing over nothing growing or lying on the ground, 
retracing his steps continually for fear of an over- 
sight—since the animal rests in a small space and is 
too tired and frightened to get up,—bringing the 
hounds along, encouraging and exhorting the gentle 
frequently, the wilful sparingly, the average sort in 
moderation, until he kills her in a fair run or 
drives her into the purse-nets. 

After this take up the purse-nets and? hayes, rub 26 
down the hounds and leave the hunting-ground, after 
waiting, if it be an afternoon in summer, in order 
that the hounds’ feet may not be overheated on the 
road. 

VII. For breeding purposes, relieve the bitches 
of work in the winter, that the rest may help them 
to produce a fine litter towards spring, which is the 
best growing season for hounds. They are in heat 
for fourteen days. Mate them with good dogs near 2 
the end of the period, that they may the sooner 


1 Where are the road-nets? 
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Oarrov éyxvpoves yiyvwvtat, Tpds Kivas ayabous: 
éredav dé wow éridopor, wy éEdyew emt cuvyyé- 
atov évoedeyas, GXAG Siarelrrew, Wa pr) pido- 
movia biapGelpwat. xuodoe 8} éEjxovd’ npépas. 
éretoav b€ yévntat TA oxUaKLA, LTO TH TEKOVEN 
éav cal pn bToBddrew bd' évépay Kiva ai yap 
Geparreiat ai addoTpiar ovK eioly avEtpou TO bé 
Tov pntépwv Kal TO yadda ayabov Kal Td TvetLA 
Kal ai wepiBorat girar. émeidav dé dy TAa- 
vata Ta oxvrdkia, Sidovar yada péype eviavTod 
Kal ols péddet Tov arravta yxpovov Bidcecbai, 
Gro be pndévs ai yap Bapeiat mAnopoval 
TOV oKVAAKioY StacTpépovot TA® GKEAD, TOIs? 
c@puact vooous éurolover, Kal Ta évTos aduKa 
ryiryverau. 

Ta 8 dvépata adtais tiOecOar Bpayéa, iva 
evavakryTa 7. elvar S€ yp Tordde, Vuyy, 
Ovpos, Hopra€, Xrvpak, Adyyn, Aoyos, Ppoupa, 
Dira€, Takis, Zidwv, Dovak, Préywr, *AAK%, 
Tevywr, ‘Trevs, Mydas, Tlop0av, Srépywv, Opyn, 
Bpéuor, "TBpis, OdrArwv, ‘Podyn, ’AvOevs, “HBa, 
Inéevs, Xapad, Aevoowrv, Avyo, IloAvs, Béa, 
Ltriveav, Zrovdy, Bevas, Oivas, Zreppos, Kpavyn, 
Kaivev, TipBas, Oévav, AlOjp, Aris, Ayu, 
Noys, Tvepy, 21iBov, ‘Opun. 

"Ayew b€ Tas oxvAaxas éml TO Kuvnyéotov 
Tas pev Onreias oxTapnvovs, Tors S& adppevas 
Sexapinvous: mpos bé ra lyvn Ta evvata pur) AUELD, 


1 gvoto: 8 AB: xvodow S. with M. 
274A: 8S omits with BM. 
3 rots added from Arrian: S, omits. 
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ON HUNTING, vit. 2-6 


become pregnant. When they are near their time 
do not take them out hunting centinually, but 
only now and then, or love of work may result in a 
miscarriage. The period of gestation is sixty days. 
After the birth of the puppies leave them with the 
mother and do not place them under another bitch ; 
for nursing by a foster mother does not promote 
growth, whereas the mother’s milk and breath do 
them good, and they like her caresses. As soon as the 
puppies can get about, give them milk for a year, and 
the food that will form their regular diet, and nothing 
else. For heavy feeding warps the puppies’ legs and 
sows the seeds of disease in the system, and their 
insides go wrong. 

Give the hounds short names, so as to be able 
to call to them easily. The following are the 
tight sort: Psyche, Thymus, Porpax, Styrax, Lonché, 
Lochus, Phrura, Phylax, Taxis, Xiphon, Phonax, 
Phlegon, Alcé, Teuchon, Hyleus, Medas, Porthon, 
Sperchon, Orgé, Bremon, Hybris, Thallon, Rhomé, 
Antheus, Hebe, Getheus, Chara, Leusson, Augo, 
Polys, Bia, Stichon, Spudé, Bryas, Oenas, Sterrus, 
Craugé, Caenon, Tyrbas, Sthenon, Aether, Actis, 
Aechmé, Noés, Gnomé, Stibon, Hormé.! 

Take the bitches to the hunting ground at eight 
months, the dogs at ten. Do not slip them on the 


1 The names are significant of the colour, strength, spirit, 
sagacity or behaviour of the hounds. Hebe and Psyche are 
still in the list of bitches’ names, and modern equivalents 
of several of the other names are in use, ¢g. Lance 
(Lonché), Sentinel (Phylax), Ecstasy (Chara), Blueskin 
(Oenas), Crafty (Medas), Hasty (Sperchon), Vigorous (Thal- 
lon), Impetus (Hormé), Counsellor (Noés), Bustler (dog) or 
Hasty (bitch); cf. Sperchon. For MoaAvs we should probably 
read MoAeds, ‘' Rover.” 
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arn’ éxovra. Upnppévas pax pois ipdow aKo- 
Aovbew Talis Kvaly ixvevovaais, éavTa avtas 
Seat péxe Ta ixyh. Kal émerdav 6 Aayas 
ebploxntat, éav pev Karal aoe pos Tov Spopov 
Ta elon, pay aviévat evdus- émerdav be TporaBn 
0 Aayas TO Spopo, aore Hy epopav ere autor, 
Tas oxtdaxas iévat. édy yap opobey Karas Ta 
elbn ovoas Kal ebyixous 7 pos Tov Spopov émchun, 
opioas Tov ray évrewopevar pyyvuvtat, ovmw 
Eyovoat guverTara Ta coOpaTa: Stapurdrrewy 
ovy be7 Todo TOV KuvnyéeTny. av be aiaxtous 
doe T™pos Tov Spopor, avdey Kwrvet bévar evdvds 
yap 67 avédariaTot ovaat Tob éXeiy ov TeigovTar 
TodTo. Ta bé Spopaia Tay ixvar, Ems dv Edrtwa, 
peradely éav adtoKopévov dé Tod Aaya Siddvar 
avtais vappnyvivar. érretdav bé pneere Gérwat 
Tpoa péve [rats apxvow), Varn amooKebav- 
yumvrTat, avahayBdvew, éws av ec badow evpl- 
axe mpocbeovea Tov AaYO, WH OK ev KOTLw 
del TOUTOY Snrotoat TeXevT@TAL yiryvwvTat 
exxuvot, Tov7|pov | padnpa. 

IIp 008 be tals dpkvat dcdovar Ta outta, avrais, 
€ws av véar waty, bray avarpavrat, iv’ éay wra- 


wnBdaty € év TO cuvnyecio 30 aretpiay, Tpos ToUTO 


eravodcar cotwvrar. aed jo ovrar dé Tovtou, 
bray 45n TO Onpiw Exwor Tor|epiws, émtuéreray Je 
1 The MSS. add ré tyvec after Awa: above, but it is 


rightly omitted by S. after Dindorf: here too rats kpxvew 
must be omitted, or changed, with Richards, to rots Tyveow. 





1 But how is the hunter to know whetlter the hounds are 
on the trail leading to the form or on the track of a running 
hare? 
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ON HUNTING, vn. 6-11 


trail that leads to the form, but keep them in long 
leashes and follow the tracking hounds, letting the 
youngsters run to and fro in the tracks.1_ As soon as 
the hare is found, if they shape well for the run don’t 
let them go at once; but as soon as the hare has got 
so far ahead in the run that they can’t see her, send 


7- 


them along. For if the huntsman slips good looking, 8 


plucky runners close to the hare, the sight of her 
will cause them to strain themselves and crack, 
since their bodies are not yet firm. So he 
should be very careful about this. But if they are 
poor runners there is no reason why he should not 
let them go, for as they have no hope of catching 
the hare from the first, they will not meet with 
this accident. On the other hand, let the young- 
sters follow the track of the hare on the run 
until they catch her; and when she is caught, 
give her to them to break up.?_ As soon as they 
show reluctance to stick to it and begin scattering, 
call them in, until they grow accustomed to keep 
on till they find the hare, lest if they get into the 
way of misbehaving when they seek her, they 
end by becoming skirters—a vile habit. 

Give them their food near the purse-nets so 
long as they are young, while the nets are being 
taken up, so that if they have gone astray in the 
hunting ground, throughinexperience, they may come 
back safe for their meal. This will be discontinued 
when they come to regard the game as an enemy; 

2 Not toeat. Some hunters object more or less strongly 
to this injunction; but Beckford (Thoughts on Hunting), 
quoted by Blane, goes so far as to say, “‘I think it but 
reasonable to give the hounds a hare sometimes. I always 


gave mine the last they killed, if I thought they deserved 
her.” 
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TowjoovTal ToUTou Haov hy éxelvov ppovritery. 
xpn 8& cal as Ta Tone Seopevars * diddvat za 
emit Sera tais kvoly autor érav Hey yap Bn? 
évdceis Oot, ToUTOU Toy aitiov ovK loacw, dtav 
be émOupobaat AaBwat, Tov SdovTa orépyoval. 

Vill. "Txvever Bau 6é Tous Aayas, éTav ibn 
6 be0s, dote Hpavicbar THY vie et 8 evo Tat 
perayxtua, Svabyrntos gotar. ote dé, Grav 
wep eriveph® nai 4 Bopeov, ta ixyn éw modu 
xpavov dira ob yap TaXd cuvTnKetat eav be 
voTeov Te } Kal HALos émeAdury, OAlyoY Xpovor: 
TaXD yap Orayxetras. 

"Orav & erwin TUVEX DS, ovdev Sei emrixa- 
AVITEL yap’ Od éav TVEbuA F péyar TUudopody 
yap Ty yLova apaviter. avvas bev ouy ovdey 
bet éxovra e&cévar én THY Sipav TaUT HY y yap 
xe Kale TaVv KUY@Y Tas pivas, Tos nodas, Thy 
dopiny tod Aayo adavites bia 78 omépmaryes® 
AaBavra ée 7a Sixtua per’ dddov édBovra pos 
ta Spy _mapévar amd TeV Epryov Kah emerdav 
rAaBy Ta ixvn, mopeved Oat kara Tava. édy é 
emm dary peva 2 éx Tov abtay made eis 70 
avrd HKevTa KUKhous TOLoUpLEvOV ex Tepuevat Ta 
Toabra, Snrobvra érrot (bbe. ToANa dé TAa- 
vara 0 Aaydis drropoupevos érov KxataxnoH, 
dua 6é Kat eiOro ra Texvatew 7H Badices did 
70 didxeo Bar del amo TOY TovouTay. émesday 
bé pavij TO ixvos, m poiévat els 70 mpoaber. ake 
be un 7 pos oboniov TOTO # mT pos ar oxpnuvov" 
Ta yap mvevpata vrephopel THY yLova UTep TOY 

) Seonévars A: S. omits with BM. 
2 uy added by Gesner: 8. omits. 
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they will be too intent on that to worry about their. 
food. As a rule when they are hungry the master 
should feed the hounds himself; for when they are 
not hungry they do not know to whom that is ‘due; 
but when they want food and get it, they love 
the giver. 

VIII. Track the hare when it snows so hard that 
the ground is covered; but if there are black spaces, 
she will be hard to find: When it is cloudy and the 
wind is in the north, the tracks lie plain on the 
surface for a long time, because they melt slowly; 
but only for a short time if the wind is south and 
the sun shines, since they soon melt away. 

But when it snows without stopping, don’t 
attempt it, since the tracks are covered; nor when 
there is a high wind, since they are buried in the 


12 


snowdrifts it causes. Onno account have the hounds 2 


out with you for this kind of sport, for the snow 
freezes their noses and feet, and destroys the scent 
of the hare owing to the hatd frost. But take the 
hayes, and go with a companion to the mountains, 
passing over the cultivated land, and as soon as 


the tracks are found, follow them. If they are 3 


complicated, go back from the same ones to the same 
place and work round in circles and examine them, 
trying to find where they lead. The hare roams 
about uncertain where to rest, and, moreover, it is 
her habit to be tricky in her movements, because 
she is constantly being pursued in this manner, 


As soon as the track is clear, push straight 4 


ahead. It will lead either to a thickly wooded 
spot or to a steep declivity. For the gusts of wind 





* éxvepf van Leeuwen: éruigy S. with the MSS. 
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TOLOVTWY, TapadeiTeTat ovv euvdoipa TONNA* 
Snrei 6é TobTo. érrevbav be Td ixyn m™ pos Ta 
TovadTa Pépn, a) Tpoovévar eyes, iva Ho) 
Uroxevij, GAAG KUKAw | cxTrepteeval éXrrls y4p 
avtoo eivat, Sirov 8 gorau Ta yap ixvy amo 
TOV TovoUT@Y ovdapod mepdcet. émerdav be 
cages ott avrod éoriv, éiv: evel yap: érepov 
be Cnrtety, mply Ta ixyn abnra yevéo Bat, THS 
Spas evOupovpevor, 6 brews ay Kai étépous evpionn, 
éorat y AevTropery 1 ixavn Teprotijcacbar, HROVTOS 


be TouToU mepeTeivew avtav éxdotm Ta Sixtua 


TOV avTov TpoTroy évep év Trois peraryyipors, 
mepthauBdvovra évros mpos Sto dv %, Kal 
émreroap éoTn Kora yy mpocedOovra: Kuvely. ea 
be exxvra OF éx TeV Sucruar, petabet Kata 7a. 
inv’ 6 6é apiferar Tpos érepa Totadra Xepia, 
éav pn apa év avTh Th neove miéon éauTov. 
oKerrdwevoy ouv Sef Srov av 7 mepiictacb at. 
éay 6é py viropevn, perabeiv: dhaoerat yap Kal 
dvev TOV Sietdwr Taxy yap amaryopevet bd 
76 Babos Tis XLdvos xkal dia TO xarobey TOV 
Today Aaciwy dvTwy TpocéyerGar al’Ta oyKov 
ToNuv. 

IX. "Ent dé rods veBpovs Kal Tas éXdgous 
xuvas eivat Ivdreds: cial yap ioxupai, peyarar, 
TOdwKELS, ovK apvxou | Exoveas | 6€ tadta ixaval 
yiyvovrat Tovey. Tovs pev ody veoyvols Tar 


1 The object is to make sure whether the track really does 
end there or not. If it does, he is to go on to seek another 
hare. ‘* My father used to relate that in his student days 
an old forester on his brother-in-law’s estate, when he wanted 
to make sure of supplying a hare for his master’s visitors, 
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carry the snow over such places ; consequently many 
resting-places'are left, and she looks for one of these. 
As soon as the tracks lead to such a place, don’t go 5 
near, or she will move off, but go round and 
explore.1 For she is probably there, and there 
will be no doubt about the matter, since the 
tracks will nowhere run out from such places. 
As soon as it is evident that she is there, 6 
leave her—for she will not stir—and look for 
another before the tracks become obscure, and 
take care, in case you find others, that you will have 
enough daylight left to surround them with nets. 
When the time has come, stretch the hayes round 7 
each of them in the same way asin places where 
no snow lies, enclosing anything she may be near, 
and as soon as they are up, approach and start her. 
If she wriggles out of the hayes, run after her along 8 
. the tracks. She will make for other places of the 
same sort, unless indeed she squeezes herself into 
the snow itself. Wherever she may be, mark the 
place and surround it ; or, if she doesn’t wait, continue 
the pursuit. For she will be caught even without 
the hayes; for she soon tires owing to the depth of 
the snow, and because large lumps of it cling to the 
bottom of her hairy feet. 

IX. For hunting fawns and deer? use Indian ? 
hounds ; for they are strong, big, speedy and plucky, 
and these qualities render them capable of hard 


would surround the hare’s form in the early morning, 
and the hare would not leave her form for hours.” A Karte 
(Hermes, 1918, p. 317). 

® The red deer is meant. Hunting the calves immediately 
after their birth seems a poor game; but no doubt they 
were good eating. 

® Thibet dogs, called by Grattius (159) Seres. 
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veBpav Tov Hoos Onpav: tavTny yap THY opay 
ybyvovtat. catacKéeyraa Bar bé Tporepov 1 po- 
eXOovta els Tas opydsas, ob elaw cragor mei- 
ora dmrou & ay oow, é ovTa Tov Kuvaryaryov 
Tas xvas Kab dxovTia ™po Huépas éXGovra eis 
Tov ToTmov TobTOv Tas (Hey Kuvas djoae amodev 
ex THs DANS, orrws py, av toot tas erdgous, 
Draxtdow, adrov dé oKxorrapela Ba, dua be 
7H THEPE dperat dyoucas Toos veBpovs ™ pos Tov 
TOTOY, OD ay péeAdy éxdorn TOV éavTis evvdcety. 
KaTaxhivacat be Kar yada Sotca: Kal diacke- 
apevat, Hi) opavrTa. vm Twos, pudarrer Tov 
éauTiis éxdorn dmebodoa els 70 avrimépas. 
iSovta'Sé TavTa Tas ev Kvvas ADoaL, adTov Be 
raBovta axovtca mpoidvar eat tov veSpov Tov 
mpatov, Srov eldev elvacO&rta, TaY Tomy 
evOupotpevor, 6 dereas 1) Stapaptioerat: mond yap 
GdXoLobvTAaL TH dypet éyyus mpoctovts % oloe 
méppwbev éSoFav elvar. émedav 8¢ i8n adrov, 
mpoatévar eyyus. 6 8 &er atpéea miécas ws 
emt viv Kal édoes averéc Oat, dav uy ebvapevos 
4, Boa pea. TovTou ao: yevouevov ov pevel: 
Trayv yap TO Urypov, o exer év €avT@, UTO Tob 
puxpob oULa Ta MEvoY TOLEL dmoxwpeiv avtov. 
adocetar dé TO TOV KUvaY ow Tove Seend- 
pevos' AaBovta Sé S0dvar 7TH apxvwpd o Se 
Boycetary 4 8 edadhos Ta pev dotca, TA 8 
axovoaca émidpapettat TO évovTs abtov Entodaa 
aderdécbar. év 68 TovT@ TH Kaip@ ery xerevery Tals 
Kual kal xphoPar ToS dxovriots, xpaTnoavrTa 
be ToUTOU mopever Gar kat émi tos ddAXovs Kal 
T@ avT@ elder Mpos avTovs XpHaOat THs Onpas. | 
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work. Hunt the calves in spring, since they are 
born at that season. First go to the meadows and 
reconnoitre, to discover where hinds are most plenti- 
ful. Wherever they are, let the keeper of the hounds? 
go with the hounds and javelins to this place 
before daybreak and tie up the dogs to trees some 
distance off, so that they may not catch sight of the 
hinds and bark, and let him watch from a coign of 
vantage. At daybreak he will see every dam leading 
her fawn to the place where she means to lay it. 
When they have put them down, suckled them, and 
looked about to make sure that they are not seen, they 
move away into the offing and watch their calves. 
On seeing this, let him loose the dogs, and taking the 
javelins approach the spot where he saw the nearest 
fawn laid, carefully observing the positions so as not 
to make a mistake, since they look quite different 
when approached from what they seemed to be ata 
distance. As soon as he sees the fawn, let him go 
close up to it. It will keep still, squeezing its body 
tight against the ground, and will let itself be lifted, 
bleating loudly, unless it is wet through, in which 
case it will not stay, since the rapid condensation 
of the moisture in its body by the cold causes it 
to make off. But it will be caught by the hounds 
ifhotly pursued. Having taken it, let him give it to 
thenet-keeper. It will cry out ; and the sight and the 
sound between them will bring the hind running up 
to the holder, in her anxiety to rescue it. That is the 
moment to set the hounds on her, and ply the javelins. 
Having settled this one, let him proceed to tackle 
the rest, hunting them in the same manner. 


1 The ‘‘ Keeper of hounds” has not been mentioned in 
connection with hare hunting. Apparently he is the person 
to whom all these instructions are addressed. 
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8 Kat of pev véow trav veSpav vitws adioKovrar 
aL 8é 780 peyaror Naren ds: vé“ovtar yap 
pera, TOV pyrépeov kal érépwv erddarv ral 
amoxmpodaw, étav SucdxeovTat, év péoats, ore 

9 T poa ben, év be 7) OriaGev _Odeyaxes. ai § 
Edapor Tas xuvas darep avTa@y dpwuvopevat KaTa- 
Tatovow: at ovK EevadwToL elo, éay py 
m poo pelas Tes Eevdus diacxeddon avTas am 

10 aA rov, Hore povodhvat TWA Quran. Biacbeioat 
dé TodTO Top ev mparov Spopor | ai KvvEes aTroNel- 
movras y Te yap amovoia TOV dpov ToLel 
avrov mepipoBov TO Te TAYOS OvdEVL cords éore 
TOV THALKOUTEOY veBpav: devtép@ de Kal Tpit 
Spon Tax ddioKovtar Ta yap oépara auTay 
bia oO ert veapa elvac 7TH wévm ov SuvavTa 
avréxety. 

11 “Ioravtas S€ cai rodectpaBat tais éAadous 
év Tots dpect, mepl Tovs AELu@vas Kal Ta pelOpa 
Kal Tas vdttas év Tats Siddors Kal Tois épyats, 

12 mpds 6 rt dv mpootn. ypn Sé elvas tas trodo- 
otpaBas cuiraxos TeTAEYLEVAS, Ly Tepiproious, 
iva py onmwvrat, Tas 5€ orepavas edevKrous 
éxovoas, Kal Tous rous évardrAaE otdnpods Te 
Kat Evhivous éyxatameTAeypevous ev TH TAO- 
kdvo pettous b€ Tovs aLdynpods, bras av of pev 

13 Evhuvor tretkwot TO mobi, of bé mefooae. Tov 
dé Bpoxov THS aepidos Tov emt THY otepavny 
émiteOno duevov meme wEvov omapTov Kal abriy 
™p gerpioa & gore yap aonmroTarov TodTO. 6 be 
Bpoxos abros éoT@ aTeppos Kat F) cepis TO be 
EvrAov 1o éEarrTouevov éotw péev Spvds 4 tpivov, 
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Young fawns are caught by this method ; but big 8 


ones are difficult to catch. For they graze with their 
dams and other deer; and when pursued they make 
off in the midst of them, or sometimes in front, but 
rarely inthe rear. The hinds trample on the hounds 
in their efforts to defend their fawns ; consequently it 
is not easy to catch them, unlessa man gets amongst 
them at once! and scatters them, so that one of the 
fawns is isolated. The result of this strain on the 
hounds is that they are left behind in the first run; 
for the absence of the hinds fills the creature with 
terror, and thé speed of fawns at that age is without 
parallel. But they are soon caught in the second or 
third run, since their bodies are still too young to 
stand the work. 

Caltrops are set for deer in the mountains, about 
meadows and streams and glades, in alleys and culti- 
vated lands that they frequent. The caltrops should 
be made of plaited yew, stripped of the bark, so as not 
to rot. They should have circular crowns, and the 
nails should be of iron and wood alternately, plaited 
into the rim,? the iron nails being the longer, so that 
the wooden ones will yield to the foot and the others 
hurt it. The noose of the cord to be laid on the 
crown and the cord itself should be of woven sparto,3 
since this is rot-proof. The noose itself and the 
cord must be strong; and the clog attached must be 
of common or evergreen oak, twenty-seven inches 


F 1 The author has omitted to explain how this is to be 
one. 

? The ‘‘rim” (an unsatisfactory rendering) is the same 
thing as the “crown.” 

3 Yates (Textrinum Antiquorum) considers that sparto is 
the Spanish broom (gentsta) and not the grass (stipa tenuissima) 
now called esparto. 
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péyeOos tptoTiOapov, repipdovov, mayos Ta- 
Natori. 

‘lordvas 8¢ tas TodoctpaBas SteXovta Tis vis 
Ba@os mevtendhacoTov, Tepupepes 6€ todTo Kal 
dveobev i loov Tals orepavats Tey moboaTpaBay, 
els. dé 76 KdT@ dperBopevov oTEvoTTU Scerety Sé 
Kal TH cerpidu Kal TO EVA Tijs yijs Boov LecBat 
apdoiv. mownoavra b¢ TadTa emt bev 70 Babos 
TH modootpaBny emsdeivas KaT@repe iaooredov, 
mept bé tip oréyny Top Bpoxov THs wetpidos, 
kat aurny Kal 7d Evhov Kxabévta ais THY X@pav 
THY éxaTépov, TH oreyn émBetvat Soxidas atpa- 
KTVALOOS pn UmepTewovaas eis TO Ew, emi dé 
TovT@y wéTara AETTA, dy av 7 Opa . pera 
&€ TodTo THs yijs ewiBarely em’ adta mpeTov pev 
thy émimorAns éEaipeOcicay éx tav dpuypdtop, 
avodev Sé yas atepeas TAS aToOev, Wa HTH 
Addo ote pddota adnros 4 ordous* THY 8é 
mepiovoay THs yijs amopéepew Topp and Tis 
modoctpaBns. édv yap do ppaivntat vewortt 
Kexunperns. dvowmetrat TAXY 6é motel ToUTO. 
emis Komrely be € éxovra Tas Kuvas Tas pev ev Tots 
Sper éoTwoas, pddiora pev EwOev, xpn dé ral 
TAS adds mépas, év bé Tots epryots mpi. év 
bey yap Tols Gpeciv ov povov Tis vuUKTOS aMoKoP- 
Tat, GAG Kal peD jyépay Sia THv epynpiav év 
b& tots Epyous THs vurtos dia TO ped’ Huépav 
mepoBija Bat TOUS avO porous. 

"Evesdav 6€ edpn dverTpappEevyy THY mo80- 
otpapny, perabeiv émudvoavra Tas xivas Kal 
emixerevoavta KaTa Tov 6AKOoV Tod EvAOU, oKO- 
Tmoupevoy Grou av hépynta. eatat dé ovn ddyrov 
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long, not stripped of the bark, and three inches 
thick. 

To set the caltrops make a round hole in the 
ground fifteen inches deep, of the same size at the 
top as the crowns of the traps, but tapering towards 
the bottom. Make shallow drills in the ground for 


the cord and the clog toliein. Having done this lay 


the caltrop on the hole a little below the surface, and 
level, and put the noose of the cord round the top. 
Having laid the cord and the clog in their places, lay 
spindle-wood twigs on the top, not letting them 
stick out beyond the circle, and on these any light 
leaves in season, Next throw some earth on them, 
beginning with the surface soil taken from the holes, 
and on top of this some unbroken soil from a dis- 
tance, in order that the position may be completely 
concealed from the deer. Remove any earth re- 
maining over to a place some distance from the cal- 
trop ; for if the deer smells earth recently disturbed, 
it shies ; and it is not slow to smellit. Accompanied 
by the hounds, inspect the traps set in the mountains, 
preferably at daybreak (but it should be done also at 
other times during the day), in the cultivated lands 
early. For in the mountains deer may be caught 
in the daytime as well as at night owing to the 
solitude; but on cultivated land only at night, 
because they are afraid of human beings in the 
daytime. 


14 


15 


On coming across a caltrop upset, slip the hounds, 18 


give them a hark-forward, and follow along the 
track of the clog, noticing which way it runs. That 


1 oréynv and (presently) oréyn A: orepayny and otegpdry 
S. with M. 
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emt 70 Tod: of Te yap riOo4 éxovtat Kexiynpevor 
Ta 7 emia Uppara. tod Evdov katapaviy év trois 
Epyous* éay 6€ Tpaxeis TOTOUS SiarrepG, ai méTpau 
eEover TOV provoy Tob EvXov adnptracpévoy Kat 
Kara TodTo pgous ai HeTadpopat & écovTas. 

*Eav pev odv Tob mpoaGiov mobos GO, Taxd 
AnpOnaerac év yap TO Spoum Tay 70 copa 
TuUmrTet Kal 70 Tpoawrov éay 6€ Tod dria Ber, 
eperxopevor TO Evhov éurrodany bdrm €or) TO 
oopare éviote 6€ Kat, els Sixpdas THs ods 
éurimres pepomevov, kal cay Hn am oppién THY 
cerpisa, KararapuPdvera avrob. xen S dap 
ouTw@s EAN 1) teplryevouevos Tovw, py Tpoctévat 
éyyus' Tols yap Képact Taies av ev 7 appny,* 
Kat toltv mosoiv: éay 8€ Oyreta Toty rodoiv. 
arrobev otv dxovritew. 

‘Adioxovrat be Kal dvev modootpa ns Siwxo- 
pevat, dray q vy) dpa Bepury: amaryopevouct yap 
ohodpa, dare éoTooat axovri oral purrodat 
be Kal eis THY Oddatray, € éay KaTexwvTas, kat eis 
Ta véata dropovpevar: ore 5 ba dvomvoray 
wimtovaet. 

X. Ipods 8¢ tov bv tov dyprov KexthnaOat xivas 
"Ivdixds, Kpytixds, Aoxpidas, Aaxaivas, dpxus, 
dxovtia, mpo8ora, ToboarpaBas. {TpOtov pev 
ouv Xp3} elvau Tas kuvas éxdotou® yévous BH Tas 
émuTuxoveas, iva erovpar dot morepeiv To Onpiy. 
ai 6é dpkus ivev wey TOV avTaY avrep ai TOV 
Aayav, éoTwoav dé TEvTEKaLTETTAPAKOYTAadLVOL 

1 day uev F Bppny follows mévp in S. and the MSS.: Diels 


gaw that it belongs here: M has refs wooly and omits édy 8¢ 
OhAeia Toiv modo by oversight ; and so 8. 
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will be clear enough for the most part : for the stones 
will be displaced and the trail of the clog will be 
obvious in the cultivated ground; and if the deer 
crosses rough places, there will be fragments of bark 
torn from the clog on the rocks, and the pursuit will 
be all the easier. 

If the deer is caught by the fore-foot it will soon 
be taken, as it hits every part of its body and its 
face with the clog during the run; or if by the hind- 
leg, the dragging “of the clog hampers the whole body ; 
and sometimes it dashes into forked branches of 
trees, and unless it breaks the cord, is caught on the 
spot. But, whether you catch it in this way or by 
wearing it out, don’t go near it; for it will “butt, if 
it’s a stag, and kick, and if it’s a hind, it will kick, 
So throw javelins at it from a distance. 

In the summer months they are also caught by 
pursuit without the aid of a caltrop ; for they get 
dead beat, so that they are hit standing. When 
hard pressed, they will even plunge into the sea and 
into pools in their bewilderment; and occasionally 
they drop from want of breath. 

X. For hunting the wild boar provide yourself 
with Indian, Cretan, Locrian and Laconian! hounds, 
boar nets, javelins, spears and caltrops. In the first 
place the hounds of each breed must be of high quality, 
that they may be qualified to fight the beast. The 


nets must be made of the same flax as those used for. 


hares, of forty-five threads woven in three strands, 
1 i.e. Laconian hounds of the Castorian variety ; see 
c. iii. § 5. 
2 éxiorov from the text as quoted by Aristides: é« rovrov 


tod S. with the MSS. 
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éx Tpiov Tovar, Exaatos b€ TOvos éx mevTEKaldeKa 
Aivev, amd 6&€ Tod Kopudatou Td pwéyebos Sexap- 
patot, To 8é Babos Tov Bpoxwv Tuyovos: of Sé 
TreptOpopot HuroAtoe TOU TOY dpKvwY Tadyous* eT’ 
dxpos 6€ axturious éxétwaav, theicOwoav & 
vio tovs Bpoxous, To 5é axpov avTav éxtrepato 
é€o dua trav daxturiwv: ixaval) é mevrexaisexa. 

Ta 8€ dxovtta éotw TavtodaTad, éyovta Tas 
ASyvas evrAaTe’s Kal EvphKes, PpaPdSous 4é 
aotippds. Ta &€ mpoBdr\a mpoTov pév AOYYaS 
éyovtTa TO pev péyeOos TevTeTTadaiatous, KaTa be 
Béecov Tov avAdy KYMbOVTAS aTOKEXaNKEUpEVOLS, 
atippous, cal ras paBdous kpavetas dopatoTrayets: 
ai && wodoaTpadBat Guorat tais Tov édddov. 
TUXKUYNYETAL & égéctwoav: to yap Onpiov porus 
Kal UT TOAD aGdioxeTat. Sirws bé Sef ToUTwY 
e , nm \ Z f 
éxadot@ xXpijoGat mpos Onpav, diddEw. 

IIp@rov pév otv yon édXOovtas od dv otwvtar?® 
Umdayely TO Kuvnyéoloy, AVOaYTAaS pwiav Tov 
xuvav Tov Aaxawav, Tas 8 dddas éxovras Sede- 
pévas TUMTEpLLEvaL TH Kvvi. émetday 6é AaBn 
abrod ta ixvn, EmecOar EES TH ixvevoe myou- 
pévn axorovbodvras cadpas.2 Eatar 5é xal Tots 


KupnyéeTais TOAKG Sra avTOD, év pév TOIs para- 


1 ixavol S. with A. ‘ 

2 elva: which S. and the MSS. add after ofwyra: was 
removed ‘by Pierleoni. 

3 axodrovotivras capas A: dxodov6lg S. with B: axodov- 
Giev M, 





1 This means, I believe, ten meshes, so that the net would 
be about 150 inches high. Otto Manns (Uber die Jagd bei den 
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each strand containing fifteen threads. The height 
should be ten knots, counted from the top, and the 


depths of the meshes fifteen inches. The ropes at . 


top and bottom must be half as thick again as the 
nets. There must be metal rings at the elbows, and 
the ropes must be inserted under the meshes, and 
their ends must pass out through the rings.?_ Fifteen 
nets are sufficient.? 

The javelins must be of every variety, the blades 
broad and keen, and the shafts strong. The spears 
must have blades fifteen inches long, and stout teeth 
at the middle of the socket, forged in one piece but 
standing out; and their shafts must be cf cornel wood, 
as thick as a military spear. The caltrops must be 
similar to those “used in hunting deer. There must 
be several huntsmen, for the task of capturing the 
beast is no light one even for a large number of men. 
I will now explain how to use each portion of the 
outfit in hunting. 

First then, when the company reach the place 
where they suppose the game to lurk, let them slip 
one of the Laconian hounds, and taking the others 
in leash, go round the place with the hound. As 
soon as she has found his tracks, let the field follow, 
one behind another, keeping exactly to the line of 
the track, The huntsmen also will find many evi- 


Grieschen), however, thinks that the net was five feet high only, 
i.e. four meshes (cf. c. iv. § 5); but (1) it is hard to see how 
‘four meshes” can be got out of ‘‘ten knots,” and (2) the 
‘*bosom” (see §7) requires a considerably greater height than 
five feet. 

2 The ends of the upper ropes appear to have been used 
for fastening the nets together. 

3 It is strange that the author does not state the length of 
the nets. 
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Kols TY Ywpiov Ta tyvy, év 5 Tols Nacioss Tis 
DAns KAacpata: brov & av bévdpa H, wAryal 
T&v oddvTar. 1) d& Kiwy érl To Toru adikeTar 
TOTOV vhodn ixvetouvoa. KaTaxdivetat yap TO 
Onpiov ws éwt TO OAV eis TOLAavTAa* TOD peEV yap 
yermaves dor dnecwva, Tob be Gépous puxenva. 
émevday = agixytac emi Thy evyyv, UAaxTel’ Oo & 
ovK dvictatar @5 Ta TOAAG. AaPovta ov THY 
KUva Kat TaUTHnY peta TOV ddrAwWY Sioa atTrobev 
amo THS evvas TOAU Kal eis TODS Sppous éuBdr- 
AecOat Tas dpxus, émiBadrovra Tous Bpoxous 
emt amooxadidapara THIS, Urns Siepa- tis be 
apKvos avTijs paxpov TponKovTa KOATOV Tovey, 
dvrnpidas evdodep éxatépader bpiotdvta Kravas, 
drrws ay eis Tov KOATrOV Oud Tay Bpoxor ai abyat 
Tob peyyous @S pddara EVEXOTW, iva m™poa- 
Géovtt ws pavératov 9% 70 eau Kal Tov mrepi- 
Spopov eEdrrew amo Sévdpou laxupod ral pay éx 
paxou: TUveXovTat yap év Tots porois ai paxor. 
tmép 6 éxaa7ns epppdrrew TH ody Kal Ta 
Svcoppa, iva eis Tas apxus wowjrae Tov Spopov 
pa, éFarraTTwv, 

"Eresdav be oraaww, er ovtas mT pos Tas xuvas 
AUcat aTacas ral AaBovtas Ta axovTia Kal Ta 
mpoBora mpoigvar. éyeheveey && tails xualy 
&va Tov éumretpoTator, Tous & ddous émecOau 
Koo pies dmohelmovtas ar addipeov mond, brs 
ap a avT@ ixavi) Sradpop éay yap vo wpav 
eurérn eis TuKvOUs, xivdvvos Tryyivar @ yap 
dv mpooréan, eis ToOTOY THY Opyiy cat ero. 





1 The text is doubtful. I now think cuyxAdvra: probable 
for cvréxovras, 
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dences of the quarry, the tracks in soft ground, broken 
branches where the bushes are thick, and marks of 
his tusks wherever there are trees, The hound 6 
following the track will, as a rule, arrive at a well- 
wooded spot. For the beast usually lies in such 
places, since they.are warm in winter and cool 
in summer, As soon as the hound reaches the lair, 
she will bark. But in most cases the boar will not 7 
get up. So take the hound and tie her up with the 
others at a good distance from the lair, and havg the 
nets put up in the convenient anchorages, hanging 
the meshes on forked branches of trees. Out of 
the net itself make a long projecting bosom, putting 
sticks inside to prop it up on both sides, so that the 
light of day may penetrate as much as possible into 
the bosom through the meshes, in order that the 
interior may be as light as possible when the boar 
tushes at it. Fasten the (lower) rope to a strong 
tree, not to a bush, since the bushes give way at 
the bare stem.1 Wherever there is a gap between a 


.net and the ground,’ fill in the places that afford no 


anchorage with wood, in order that the boar may 
rush into the net, and not slip out. 

As soon as they are in position, let the party go to 8 
the hounds and loose them all, and take the javelins 
and the spears and advance. Let one man, the 
most experienced, urge on the hounds, while the 
others follow in regular order, keeping well behind 
one another, so that the boar may have a free pas- 
sage between them; for should he beat a retreat and 
dash into a crowd, there is a risk of being ‘gored, 
since he spends his rage on anyone he encounters. 


2 The text is again uncertain, but the sense is clear. I 
incline to bd 8 éxdorny. 
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"Eqesddv 8& ai nxives éyyvs wot THs edvijs, 
évTergiace _SopuBovpevos s éfavactycetat, kal 
fs av tOv Kuvay mpoapepyntat avT@e _mpos 76 
TporwmToy, diva pptypeu" Oéav & eumeceirar’ éay 
be , petadely avdryen. rat éay ev 9 TO 
Xeptov katadepes, év & av éxn avrov 1 apkus, 
TAY eEavacrncerat. éay 8€ arredov, evOvs 
éorntes meph abrov EXOV. éy tovtm b¢ 70 
Kaupyp ai pev KvvES mpocKeloovra avrous be 
xp? pudarTouevous avTov axovrifew Kal riBors 
Barre, TEptia Ta pLevous driaGev cal TOAD amobev, 
€ws dv xatateivy Tpow0dy abrov Tis adpxuos TOV 
mepldpopoy. cita Bates ay } TOY TaporT@V 
eumrerpoTaros Kat eyKpaTéataros, mpocehOovra 
éx TOU TMpocbev 7H mpoBoriw maiew., éav Se wn 
BotarAnraz dxovrelsuevos xal BaddAouevos KaTa- 
Telvae Tov mepidpouov, adr’ émaviels éxn mpos 
Top T poovovra, meprdpopiy TOLOUMELOS, avayKn, 
éray obtws én, AaPovra TO mT poBoroy Tpos- 
vévat, éyecOar 8 avrob 7h pev yep TH dpi- 
orepa mpoabev, 7H Ss érépa ériabev' xatopOot 
yap 1 wev dpiatepa aro, 9 8é Sefed ere Badret- 
eum poa bev be 6 Tous O pev aproTepos érécOw TH 
xeupl TH Opwvepw, o dé deFtds mH éTépa mpoc- 
tovta 8é mpoBarreabat 70 mpo8odov Bn TOAD 
pei bor SiaBdvra ev many, _emeatpépovta, Tas 
mreupas TAS EVWVUpLOUS el Thy Xetpa Tip evevu- 
pov, elra elo BAErovra eis 76 Supa Tov Onpiov, 
evO upotpevov Thy Kiynow Thy amd THs Keparijs 
Tis exeivou. mpoa péperv 66 TO mpoRortov purat- 
Topevov, [ta Exxpovon éx Tay Xetpav TH Kepars 

oe 

éxvevoas’ TH yap puyn THs éxxpotoews Ererat, 
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As soon as the hounds are near the lair, they will 9 
goforhim. The noise will cause him to get up, and 
he will toss any hound that attacks him in front. 
He will run and plunge into the nets; or if not, you 
must pursue him. If the ground where he is caught 
in the net is sloping, he will quickly get up; if it is 
level, he will immediately stand still, intent on him- 
self. At this moment the hounds will press their 
attack, and the huntsmen must fling their javelins at 
him warily, and pelt him with stones, gathering round 
behind and a good way off, till he shoves hard enough 
to pull the rope of the net tight. Then let the most 
experienced and most powerful man in the field 
approach him in front and thrust his spear into him, 
If, in spite of javelins and stones, he refuses to pull 1} 
the rope tight, but draws back, wheels round and 
marks his assailant, in that case the man must 
approach him spear in hand, and grasp it with the 
left in front and the right behind, since the left 
steadies while the right drives it. The left foot 
must follow the left hand forward, and the right 
foot the other hand. As he advances let him hold 1 
the spear before him, with his legs not much further 
apart than in wrestling, turning the left side towards 
the left hand, and then watching the beast’s eye 
and noting the movement of the fellow’s head. 
Let him present the spear, taking care that the 
boar doesn’t knock it out of his hand with a jerk of 
his head, since he follows up the impetus of the 
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a (fete 


Fd A lal 4 a A 
mabovra S& todro wimtew Sel él otdpa ral 
‘\ 


exer Gar THs DANS ndroobev" TO yap Onptov éav 
pev odes exovre mpoaréery, bia Tip otpoTnta 
Tov ddovTwy Td copa ob duvatat drodaBeiv" 
éay be HETE@pPY, dvaryen TAnYHvaL. Treiparat 
peév ovv perewpitery. éav bé Bay Suna, dppiBas 
matel. amwadrayy S€ tovTwy pia éoti porn, 
dray év Th avayky TavTn EXIT AL, mpogedOovra 
éyyis TOV _ouyevynyeT@v é&va éxovra 7 poBorov 
épediver ws agjcovra: aduévat dé od xypy, mt) 
TUX Tob TET TOKOTAS. drav Se ibn TOUTO, KaTa- 
Mmav 6 ov av éyn bd atte émh Tov epebitovra i tr 
épyis rab Oupod ériatpérper, Tov dé TaXy dva- 
anoav, Td be mpoBodov pepvicbat (exovta dvi- 
oragOas ov yap Kans) q carnpia dddos a 
KpaTnoavre, T poapéepew bé mddey tov abrroy 
Tporoy Kab mpotetvar évTos. THS OLOTAATS, 74 
apay%, ral avrepeic avra. exew éppopévos: 68 
vd tod pévous mpoetct, Kal eb By keodvorev ot 
xv@bovTes THs Aoyxns, adixorr’ av Sia rijs 
paSésov mpowbav abtov mpos tov TO mpoBdduov 
éyovrTa. 

Oitw 5é rordAy 4 Stvapis eat avtod, date 
cal & ov dv olowTo Tis TpdcerTLVy avT@ TE- 
Ovedtos yap evOvs dav tes eri Tov oddvtTa émiOh 
tptyas, suvtpéyovawy otras elat Oeppot’ Saute 
dé dedtrupot, Stay epebifnrar’ od yap dv rev 
euvav apaptavey TH wANYh Tob c@patos aKpa 
Ta Tptx@pata TEPLET LUT pa. 

‘O pev ody appyv tocadta nal ére mreio 
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sudden knock. In case this accident should happen, 
the man must fall on his face and clutch the 
undergrowth beneath him, for, if the beast attacks 
him in this position, he is unable to lift the man’s 
body owing to the upward curve of his tusks; but if 
his body is off the ground, the man is certain to be 
gored. Consequently the boar tries to lift him up, 
and, if he cannot, he stands over and tramples on 
him. For a man in this critical situation there is 
only one escape from these disasters. One of his 
fellow huntsmen must approach with a spear and 
provoke the boar by making as though he would 
hurl it; but he must not hurl it, or he may hit the 
man on the ground. On seeing this the boar will 
leave the man under him and turn savagely and 
furiously on his tormentor. The other must jump up 
instantly, remembering to keep his spear in his hand as 
he rises, for safety without victory is not honourable. 
He must again present the spear in the same way as 
before, and thrust it inside the shoulder-blade where 
the throat is, and push with all his might. The 
enraged beast will come on, and but for the teeth of 
the blade, would shove himself forward along the 
shaft far enough to reach the man holding the 
spear. 

His strength is so great that he has some peculiar 
properties which one would never imagine him to 
possess. Thus, if you lay hairs on his tusks im- 
mediately after he is dead, they shrivel up, such is 
the heat of the tusks. While he is alive they become 
intensely hot whenever he is provoked, or the 
surface of the hounds’ coats would not be singed 
when he tries to gore them and misses. 

All this trouble, and even more, the male animal 
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mpaypata Tapacx@v adloxerat. éav 5é Onreva 
7 at éumeroioa, émiOéovta mate pudarTopevoy 
phy doGels réon raddvta 88 TodTo mateicOat 
avayKn Kai SdxverOa. éxdvta otv od ¥pr brroTt- 
awrew éav 66 dxwy ErOn eis tobT0, Siavarracers 
yiyvovTat ai adtal aoTep emt tod dppevos® 
éEavacrtdvta bé Sef male 7@ mpoBoriw, ews 
ay drroxteivy, 

‘“Anrioxovrar S€ cal dbe. totavrar pev abrots 
ai dpxus emi ras SiaBdoes TOY vaTav els Tovs 
Spupots, Ta ayKn, Ta Tpaxéa, 7) elaBorai eiowy 
els TAS opyasas kal ta En kal ta UdaTa. 6 b¢ 
TEeTarypEvOS Exov 78 mpoBortov purdrres Tas’ 
dpxus. 06 bé Tas KUvas émadyovot Tovs TOTOUS 
tyrobvres Tous xarhiorous* emeday be eipeD, 
Stwxerat. éay odv ets THY dpxuv éurintn, Tov 
apxvepov dvahaBovra 70 mpoBoraov Tpoorévar 

cal xpi Bar ws clpnka’ éay bé T%) curérn, peTa- 
Oeiv. addioxerar dé Kai dray 7 weiyn, Buwxdpevos 
ind tov Kuvav' 1d yap Onpiov Kalrep winep- 
BadrXov Svvape amrayopever prépacO pov yeryvo- 
HeEvov. dmobvicKovet be Kuves mohnal év TH 
TOLWAUTY Opa Kat adtol ot KuvyyeTar xevdvver- 
ovaw, Otay ye? év Tats petadpopais arretpnKort 
dvayxalovrat Tpoctévar Ta TpoBorta H ev dare 
dvte 4 épeatare® mpos atoxpnuvea 4 ex Sacéos 
Hi Gédovte efcévae’ ov yap Kwarves avrov obre 
adpxus ove ado ovdev péper Bae opoce Je 
mArnordvovre’ Guws pévtos m™ poottéop, évav exn 
otras, Kal émidektéov thy evripuyiav, oe ty 
eidovto éxtovety Tip émiupiay TauTHY. xpn- 
otéov S¢ TO TpoBorim Kal tais wpoBorais Tov 
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causes betore he is caught. If the creature in the 
toils is a sow, run up and stick her, taking care not 
to be knocked down. Such an accident is bound 
to result in your being trampled and bitten. So 
don’t fall under her, if you can help it. If you 
get into that position unintentionally, the same aids 
to rise that are used to assist a man under a boar 
are employed. When on your feet again, you must 
ply the spear until you kill her. 

Another way of capturing them is as follows. 19 
The nets are set up for them at the passages from 
glens into oak coppices, dells and rough places, on 
the outskirts of meadows, fens and sheets of water. 
The keeper, spear in hand, watches the nets. The 
huntsmen take the hounds and search for the likeliest 
places. As soon as the boar is found, he is pursued. 

If he falls into the net, the net-keeper must take 20 
his spear, approach the boar, and use it as I have 
explained. The boar is also captured, in hot weather, 
when pursued by the hounds ; for in spite of his pro- 
digious strength, the animal tires with hard breath- 
ing. Many hounds are killed in this kind of sport, 21 
and the huntsmen themselves run risks, whenever in 
the course of the pursuit they are forced to approach 
a boar with their spears in their hands, when he is 
tired or standing in water or has posted himself by a 
steep declivity or is unwilling to come out of a thicket ; 
for neither net nor anything else stops him from 
rushing at anyone coming near him. Nevertheless 
approach they must in these circumstances, and 
show the pluck that led them to take up this 
hobby. They must use the spear and the forward 22 


1 ye Pierleoni: 5¢S. with the MSS. 
3 égertar: A: agertari S. with BM. 
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Fo paros Os elpytat’ el yap Te Kal Tacyot, OVK 
av bed ye TO py opbas TOLELY mao xo. 

“leravrae oe al moboaTpasat aurois Oomep 
Talis? eragous év tois avtois TéTrots, Kal eta Ke- 
ees ai aural Kai petadpopal Kal ai wpacodot 
Kai al ypeiaL Tov mpoBodiou. 

Ta &€ veoyevi} avriy orav aMoxnTat, Xarerras 
toto maaxer ove yap Hovobrat, éws av papa 
a dray Te ai KUvES cipwoy h mpoldy Tt, Taxy 
els Thy Dray apaviferae: émovrat éé emt 76 Tok 
dy dy dow appeo, xarerrot évTes TOTE Kal paddov 
payouevots UTEp éxeivar H UTép aUTaV. : 

, XI. Aéovres 0é, mapddnets, Auvynes, avOnpes, 
apxto. Kal TaAAa baa éotl TovadTa Onpia 
adioxeras ev Eévars yopass rept Oo [dyyacov 
Spos xat tov Kertov tov tép tHs Maxedovias, 
Ta o év 28) ‘OdbpT@ Tt Mucio xai év Tlivdy, 
ta 8 év tH Nuon Hh omép THs Zupias kal m pos 
Tois GAXOtS dpeoty, boa ola Tt éoth _Tpeperv 
TowirTa. adrioxetat 5é Ta pev ev Tols spect 
pappaxe bua duaxwpiay AKOVITUK®. mapapan- 
Aovae be tobro oi Onpospevor TUppYYVUVTES els 
TO avd, bre dy éxaarov xaipn, mepl Ta Sara 
Kal mpos 6 Te dv ddAo Tpocin. ta dé av’Tay 
KcataBaivovra eis TO TWedlov THS vUKTOS ATroKKEt- 
cbévta peta intov nal bara arioxeTtat, els 
xivduvov xafiatdvra TOUS aipodytas. éote 6€ ols 
avT@v rat opvypara ToLovct mepupepi), peydra, 
Babea, év peop AettovTes Kiova THS vis. emt 
dé ToUTOD ets VUKTA eréGecav Syjravtes alya nat 
eppakay KUKA@ TO dpuypwa DAN, @oTE M7) Tpoopar, 


1 uh omitted by 8. 
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position of the body as explained ; then, if a man does 
come to grief, it will not be through doing things 
the wrong way. 

Caltrops are also set for them as for the deer and 
in the same places. The routine of inspection and 
pursuit, the methods of approach and the use of the 
spear are the same. 

_The young pigs are not to be caught without 
difficulty. For they are not left alone so long as they 
are little, and when the hounds find them or they 
see something coming, they quickly vanish into the 
wood ; and they are generally accompanied by both 
parents, who are fierce at such times and more 
ready to fight for their young than for themselves. 

XI. Lions, leopards, lynxes, panthers, bears 
and all similar wild beasts are captured in foreign 
countries, about Mt. Pangaeus and Cittus beyond 
Macedonia, on Mysian Olympus and Pindus, on 
Nysa beyond Syria, and in other mountain ranges 
capable of supporting such animals. On _ the 

‘mountains they are sometimes poisoned, owing to 
the difficulty of the ground, with aconite. Hunters 
put it down mixed with the animals’ favourite food 
round pools and in other places that they frequent. 
Sometimes, while they are going down to the plain 
at night, they are cut off by parties of armed and 
mounted men. This is a dangerous method of cap- 
turing them. Sometimes the hunters dig large, round, 
deep holes, leaving a pillar of earth in the middle. 
They tie up a goat and put it on the pillar in the 
evening, and pile wood round the hole without 
leaving an entrance, so that the animals cannot see 





2 rais A: trois S. with BM. 
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ela odov ov AelTrov TEs. Ta 8€é dxovovta THs Povis 
év TH veer KUK LD Tov dpayyoy mepiBéouae 
kat éredav Bn evpiaxn Slodov, brepmrndd kal 
ado KeTat. 

XII. Tepi bev avTav tev mpatewv TOV ev 
Tos Kuvnyerios elpntar. opedjoovrar e oi 
emeBupjoavres TouTov Tov épyou Tohrd* oryterdy 
Te yap Tols coOpace mapackeudfer Kal opav kal 
dxovew HadDov, ynpdoKey oé Arrov, ra Se Tpos 
Tov Tone LOY paduota madevee. Tparov fev Ta 
oma érav éxovtes Topevovrat odods Xarerds, 
ouK amepovo" avéEovTat yap Tovs Tovous bud 
70 eiGicGat peta TovTw aipely Ta Onpia. éretta 
evvdtecOai te okdnpas Suvatol écovtar Kal 
puraxes elvar dryaBot Tob émetarTopevou. ev be 
Tais mpoo odors tals T pos TovS ToAeulovs apa 
olot Te ecovrat émevat Kal 7a TaparyyeAdopeva. 
movely bea Td o0Tw Kal avrol aipetv Tas dypas. 
TETAY LEVvOL & év T@ mpoadev ov elypout Tas 
rdfeus bua. TO Kaprepely dvvacOar. év duyf 8é 
Tov Tmohepicov opbas kal L dapanras dv@Eovtat Tous 
évaytious év mavri yxopio dd ouviberav. Suaru- 
Xieavtos 6é oixelou atparonébou é ev Xwpiors t Dro 
deot Kal dmoxpijvors  @Adws ? arerrois olot = 
égovrat Kat avrol rater Ia Mt) aloxpes ral 
érépous oa bev" n yap cuvibea Tob épyou mape- 
Fer avtois mréop Tt eidévat. Kal Hon Teves TOV 
TovovTor, ToAXOv dxdou TumpaXev Tpepbevtos, 
7H avTav evetiq Kai Opdoe dia dvaxepiay 
dpaptovtas Tovs ToAeuiovs vevixnKdTas avapa- 


1 BAAws Stobaeus: &AAas S. with the MSS, 
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what lies in front. On hearing the bleating in the 
night, the beasts run round the barrier, and finding 
no opening, jump over and are caught. 

XII. With the practical side of hunting I have 
finished. But the advantages that those who have 
been attracted by this pursuit will gain are many. 
For it makes the body healthy, improves the sight 
and hearing, and keeps men from growing old; and 
it affords the best training for war. In the first place, 2 
when marching over rough roads under arms, they will 
not tire: accustomed to carry arms for capturing 
wild beasts, they will bear up under their tasks, 
Again, they will be capable of sleeping on a hard 
bed and of guarding well the place assigned to them. 
In an attack! on the enemy they will be able to go 3 
for him and at the same time to carry out the orders 
that are passed along, because they are used to do 
the same things on their own account when captur- 
ing the game. If their post is in the van they will 
not desert it, because they can endure. In the rout 4 
of the enemy they will make straight for the foe 
without a slip over any kind of ground, through 
habit. If part of their own army has inet with dis. 
aster in ground rendered difficult by woods and defiles 
or what not, they will manage to save themselves 
without loss of honour and to save others, For their 
familiarity with the business will give them know- 
ledge that others lack. Indeed, it has happened 5 
before now, when a great host of allies has been put 
to flight, that a little band of such men, through 
their fitness and confidence, has renewed the battle 
and routed the victorious enemy when he has 


1 The word xpdégodos in this sense is a hunters’ term. 
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Xopevor erpeyavro: | ael yap gore rots Ta owpmara 
kat Tas Wuyas ed Exovow eyyos elvat Tov evTU- 
YIoas. eldores 6é kal ot Tm pdoryovot npav, ote 
evred ev ebTUXoUY mpos TOUS Tohepious, emrepedevay 
TOY véwy errouja avo" omavitoytes yap xapr ay 
70 ef dpxiis dvopuoay Syws TOUS KUYNYETAS ft) 
Koduewy bia pndevos * TOY emi TH YI puopévev 
aypevev' mpos S€ ToUT@ a) vuKTepevey évtos 
TOAA@Y oradioy, i iva to) apatpoivro Tas Orpas 
aurév of exovTes TauTAY THY TEX ND. edpwv yap, 
Ott TOV vewTé pov % 7007 pon airn TrEetoTa 
ayada mapacKevater, cap povas TE yap TroLEl wal 
duxaious ota TO a TH arndeia mawever Oar Ta 
Te GAka yap Kal Ta? rod mrohé pou ba TouTe@y ® 
evtuyouvTes joOdvorto’ Kalt Tov didhoov el Te 
Bodrovrar errurndeveuy KANOV ovdevds atroaTEpEt 
damep érepar kanal joovai, a as ov xP? pavO dvery. 
ex TOY ToLour@y ow orpariarat Te ayaBot xa 
aTpaTnyol ybyvovras. ov yap of over Ta pev 
aiaxpa Kat uBprotixa éx THs wu iis Kat Tob 
TOLATOS agatpobvrar, émiBupiav 6 apeThs ev- 
nuénoay, ouToL & dipta rot" ov yap av me peidovev 
ouTE THY mohey THY éauTa@v adicouperny ovTE THY 
Xe@pav maa ovgay KaK@S. 

Aéyouae é TUVES, ws ov xpi) épav cummyecion, 
iva a) TOV otketwv aperdaty, ove eidores 6 Ste oi 
Tas Wédes Kai TOUS hidous ev ToLodVTEs TaVTES 


1 bia pndevds Az da 7d Baber BM: 7d pyder 8. 
2 rare BAAG yap Kal re AB: 1ré re M: S. omits ra re. . 


vadivorto with Schneider, 
8 robrav AB: tay TotwobTwv S. with M. 
4 nol roy AB: rav re S. with M. 
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blundered owing to difficulties in the ground. For 
men who are sound in body and mind may 
always stand on the threshold of success. It was 
because they knew that they owed their successes 
against the enemy to such qualities that our ancestors 
looked after the young men. Forin spite of the scarcity 
of corn it was their custom from the earliest times 
not to prevent hunters from hunting over any growing 


crops; and, in addition, not to permit hunting at 7 


night within a radius of many furlongs from the city, 
so that the masters of that art might not rob the young 
men of their game. In fact they saw that this is the 
only one among the pleasures of the younger men that 
produces a rich crop of blessings. For it makes 
sober and upright men of them, because they are 


~~ 


trained in the school of truth! (and they perceived 8 


that to these men they owed their success in war, as 
in other matters); and it does not keep them 
from any other honourable occupation they wish to 
follow, like other and evil pleasures that they 
ought not to learn. Of such men, therefore, are 
good soldiers and good generals made. For ‘they 
whose toils root out whatever is base and froward 
from mind and body and make desire for virtue to 
flourish in their place—they are the best, since they 
wil] not brook injustice to their own city nor injury 
to its soil. 

Some say that it is not right to love hunting, 
because it may lead to neglect of one’s domestic 
affairs. They are not aware that all who benefit 
their cities and their friends are more attentive 


1 4.¢, a training that really builds up the character. There 
is an implied contrast with the imposture of the education 
given by sophists. 
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TOV oixetev érrtperéaTepot elow. et avy ot pudo- 
xuvnyérar mapacxevdlovaty avTous 7H marpis. 
Xpnotwous elvan eis Ta péytota, ov av 7a iva 
Tm pooLvTo" ou yap TH monet ral oaterat wat 
amohrurat 7a oixela éxdotov' wate mpos Tots 
avrav cat ta TOY addoov iStwradv of ToLodToL 
swtovar. toddol dé bd POdvov adoyioToL THY 
Taira eyovTwy aipobyrat bia TH aitav Kaxiay 
arohéo Bas Hadov 7) } évépwy aperh cater Gar ai 
yap ovat ai moat Kakal’ ay hTTopevot } 
éyeny a mparrew érraipovtat Ta xXet pw. elra, éx 
pev Tay parr atov oye éxOpas avarpodirat, éx 
oe tev Kaa épyov vogous eal Cnuias «al Oava- 
tous kal avTav cai Taidwv Kai didrwv, avai- 
cOntws pév TOV Kaxdv éxovtes, TOV Sé HSovav 
mréov Tov dANwvY aicBavopevot, ols tis ap 
Xpyoarro eis TohEws cwrnplay ; ToUTw@Y pévToL 
Tov Kandy ovdels GoTes ovK apéferar épac@els 
ay éyw mapa.yes* maiSevars yap xan biddane 
Xpie Pas vopous wal Adyeev mepl TeV Sixatcov | wal 
axotew. ot pev ody Tapaay.avTes avrous él TO 
det Tt poxdeiv Te Kal bidacKes Bat avrois pey 
padnoes Kal pedéras émumovous éxouat, owTnpiay 
bé tals éavT@v Tonreow" of Sé a) Gédovres Sta 
70 éritrovoy SiddoxerOat, adXra ev Hdovais axai- 
pows Sudyew, pioer odToL KadKioToL. ovTE yap 
vopous obte Adyous. ayabois metGovrau ov yap 
evpioxovor bia 70 un) Troveby, olov yp?) Tov ayabov 
clvat’ date ote GeoceBeis Sivavrat civar obte 
copot" 7Q 6€ drradevT@ XPoOyevor TONNE ém- 
Timdaot TOs memadevpévors. did pev odv ToUT@Y 
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to their domestic affairs than other men. ‘here- 
fore, if keen sportsmen fit themselves to be useful 
to their country in matters of vital moment, 
neither will they be remiss in their private 
affairs: for the state is necessarily concerned both 
in the safety and in the ruin of the individual’s 
domestic fortunes. Consequently such men as these 
save the fortunes of every other individual as well as 
their own. But many of those who talk in this 
way, blinded by jealousy, choose to be ruined 
through their own evil rather than be saved by 
other men’s virtue. For most pleasures are evil, and 
by yielding to these they are encouraged either to 
say or to do what is wrong. Then by their frivolous 
words they make enemies, and by their evil deeds 
bring diseases and losses and death on themselves, 
their children and their friends, being without per- 
ception of the evils, but more perceptive than others of 
the pleasures. Who would employ these to save a 
state? From these evils, however, everyone wlio loves 
that which I recommend will hold aloof, since a 
-good education teaches a man to observe laws, 
to talk of righteousness and hear of it. Those, 
then, who have given themselves up to continual 
toil and learning hold for their own portion laborious 
lessons and exercises, but they hold safety for their 
cities. But if any decline to receive instruction be- 
cause of the labour and prefer to live among un- 
timely pleasures, they are by nature utterly evil. 
For they obey neither laws nor good words, for 
because they toil. not, they do not discover what 
a good man ought to be, so that they cannot be 
pious or wise men; and being without education 
they constantly. find fault with the educated. In 
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ovdey ap Karas Exo Oia 88 TeV dpewvovery 
dmacat ai wpérevat Tols dv8 peorrots edpnvrae’ 
apeivous ovv of OéXovTes Tovely. Kal TobTo ém- 
Séerxrar peydre mapadelypare TaY yap mahato- 
Tépwy ob mapa Xeipwov ov émepvnjo Onv véou ovres 
ap&dpevor amo Tov Kuvayeciov TOAKA Kal Kara 
euabor® & av éyéveto avrois peyarn apery, be 
hy Kal viv Gavydlovras’ Hs ore bev épaiat TavTes, 
evdmrov, 6 bre 5é Sua mover gor Tuyxeiy avThs, of 
mornol adiotavtat. TO pep yap Katepydsacbat 
avrny adnrov, oi O€ méovoe of ev adth évovTes 
pavepot. 

“lows pev oy et ay To copa abris é7Xov, 
Arroy av Tpeédovy of av pwrroe aperiis _elddres 
ote domep avrois exci enparrs éorun, otire Kal 
avrol br’ exeivns opavrat. étav pep yap Tes oparat 
bro ToD épapévon, aras éavtod éote Bedricov ral 
obTe Aéyer OUTE Trove? aioxpa ob Kaxd, va wn 
OPO9 vr éxeivov. vd dé THIS dperijs ove old pevor 
émtaxoreioBat moda Kana Kal aicxpa évaytiov 
Totovatw, Ste avTHy éxeivor obx opaatv> 1) bé 
mavTayod mapeore bia TO elvas abdvatos wal 
Tia TOUS mepl aura dyabous, Tous Oé kaKous 
atidter. ef obv eldetev TodTo, brs Deatas avtots, 
levto dv én tovs qovouvs Kal tas Tatdevoes, als 
a@dioketat os, Kal KaTepyalowTo ay avTypy. 

XIII. Gavydlw ) 8 rdv codictav xadoupévov 


1 §. regards the whole of this chapter as a spurious 
addition. 


1 The argument, such as it is, would be better with ‘‘ the 
toilers,” for ‘‘the better sort,” and theenext words would 
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these men’s hands, therefore, nothing can prosper. 
All discoveries that have benefited mankind are due 
to the better sort.!. Now the better sort are those 
who are willing to toil. And this has been proved 
by a° great example. For among the ancients the 
companions of Cheiron to whom I referred learnt 
many noble lessons in their youth, beginning with 
hunting; from these lessons there sprang in them 
great virtue, for which they are admired even to- 
day. That all desire Virtue is obvious, but because 
they must toil if they are to gain her, the many fall 
away. For the achievement of her is hidden in 
obscurity, whereas the toils inseparable from her? 
are manifest. 

It may be that, if her body were visible, 
men would be less careless of virtue, knowing 
that she sees them as clearly asthey see her. For 
when he is seen by his beloved every man rises 
above himself and shrinks from what is ugly and 
evil in word or deed, for fear of being seen by him. 
But in the presence of Virtue men do many evil and 
ugly things, supposing that they are not regarded 
by her because they do not see her. Yet she is 
present everywhere because she is immortal, and she 
honours those who are good to her, but casts off the 
bad. Therefore, if men knew that she is watching 
them, they would be impatient to undergo the toils 
and the discipline by which she is hardly to be 
captured, and would achieve her. 

XIII. I am surprised at the sophists, as they 


then be ‘‘ those who are willing to toil, therefore, are the 
better men.” 

2 airg, “it,” i.e. the achievement, would be an improve- 
Inent, 
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y a \ kt 2. ‘ ba e \ x 
OTe Paci pev én apeTny ayew ot TordOl TOUS 
véous, dyovaot & él rovravriov: ovte yap avbpa 
mov éwpdxapev, bvTw of viv aodiatai ayabov 
émroinaay, ovTE ypdupata Tapéyovtat, €€ av yp7 
ayabovs yiyverOas, dAXA TreEpt ev TOV paTalwy 
TOAMAA avtois yéypamtat, ag’ av Tois véows ai 
Q i2 i , > ‘ . + Mw A > 
pev jdovai xevai, apetn 8 ovx ert. bratpiBiyy 8 
y. , a ow sr : ? dA , 
Gros Tapexer Tols €Aticace Te €E avTov pady- 
cecOar padtny Kai érépav Kwdvet ypynoipwv Kal 
bidaoKxet Kand. pépudopat ovv avtois Ta pev 
, I Lf A - f Lg ~ 
peyara peclovws: mept d& ay ypadovaw br Ta 
pev pijpata avbtois efjrntat, yuopar 88 dp0ads 
éyovcas, ais av matdevowTo of vewrepor em’ 
> # E lel > ‘ XY 3 , é > 3 

apetnv, ovdapod. éyw dé idsadtns pév eius, olda 
dé, OTe Kpateatov pep dats Tapa artis Ths picews 
. 3 %, , t x lal 
To ayabov SddonecOat, Sevrepov S€ Tapa TaV 
3 lal i é > f cal a x XN 
adnbas ayabov te émictapévay padrrov 7 bd 
tav éEanatav téxvnv éxovtav. lows odv Tois 
pev dvopacw ov cecodicpéevas Aéyw ovde yap 


led a 2 XQ * > > ‘ t fal 
fn7@ tobTo: ay bé Séovtat eis apeTnv of Karas 


f >? lad > rs Lad 4 
memaideupévol, 6p0as éyvwopéva Cyto. NéyeLv 
a ZX nm if 
évopata péev yap ov av Twadevoetav, yoopar é, 


ei Karas éxouev. wWeyovae S€ Kal Gddoe TAXI - 


TOUS voV codiaTas Kal ov TOUS Pidogdgous, 6Tt év 
trols dvépace codivovta, Kal od év Tots vor- 
pao. 

Od rAavOdver 5é pe, Ott Kar@s Kal EENs yeypap- 
héva dijoes Tes laws TOY ToLODTwWY OU KAAS ots 
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are called, because, though most of them profess to 
lead the young to virtue they lead them to the 
very opposite. We have never seen anywhere the 
man whose goodness was due to the sophists of our 
generation. Neither do their contributions to liter- 
ature tend to make men good: but they have written 
many books on frivolous subjects, books that offer 
the young empty pleasures, but put no virtue into 
them. To read them in the hope of learning some- 
thing from them is mere waste of time, and they 
keep one from useful occupations and teach what is 
bad. Therefore their grave faults incur my graver 
censure. As for the style of their writings, I 
complain that the language is far-fetched, and there 
is no trace in them of wholesome maxims by which 
the young might-be trained to virtue. I am no 
professor, but I know that the best thing is to be 
taught what is good by one’s own nature, and the 
next best thing is to get it from those who really 
know something good instead of being taught by 
masters of the art of deception. I daresay that 
I do not express myself in the language of a sophist ; 
in fact, that is not my object: my object is rather to 
give utterance to wholesome thoughts that will meet 
the needs of readers well educated in virtue. For 
words will not educate, but maxims, if well found. 
Many others besides myself blame the sophists of our 
generation—philosophers I will not eall them— 
because the wisdom they profess consists of words 
and not of thoughts, 

[ am well aware that someone, perhaps one of 
this set, will say that what is well and methodically 


1 i.e asophist. But the text of what follows is open to 
suspicion. 
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éfjjs } gate pasiov yap éorat avrois Taxo 
H) opbas Héprpaad au kaitot yéypantai ye obT ws, 
iva ophés XD Kai py coptatixous Ton, adda 
gopovs Kab aryabovs: ov yap Soxeiy atta Bov- 
Aopat pa&ddov  elvas Xpiotpa, iva dveEéheyxta 
H ets det. of goptatal & én 76 éfararay 
Aéyouas Kat ypagovow ent TO éavrév xepbet cal 
ovdéva ovoey aperobow: ovse yap copes auréy 
éyéveto ovdels 00d éorey, GANA Kal apKel Exdaor 
codiat Hy Kr jvas, 6 €oriy dverdos Tapa ye ev 
ppovodct. Ta pev ody TOY copiatéy maparyyen- 
pata Tapava purdrrecbau, Ta be Tey ptrocopev 
évOumjpata HH drepabew: ob yey, yap coguarat 
Tovaious wal véous Onpavrar, of bé prrocogor 
wae xotvol kal pido tuxas bé davdpav ovbte 
Tiua@aw ovTe atiuatovet. 

My Enrodv Sé yndé tovs él tas mreoveFias 
elk lovtas, pnt éai Tas isias bat éml Tas 
dnpoaias, evOupnGevra, ore ot wey dptatot avTay? 
yeyvo@akovtar nev éml ta Bedrio érripBovor ® o4 
eiaiv, of b¢ Kaxol madoyovol Te KaKaS Kal ytyVO- 
oKovTat énl Ta xelpw. Tas Te yap TOV iSewr av 
ovcias adacpovpevor Kal Ta THS TOAEwS els Tas 
owas cwTnpias dvapedéarepol lot Tov iter av, 
Tad TE cépata ™pos TOV TOAEMOV Kantora kal 
aloxiora, exover ' qrovety ov Suvdpevor. oi be uy: 
yéerar els 70 KOLWOV Toes TOALTaLS ral Ta cépara 
Kal TaKTH ATA KANOS ExovTa mapéyovaw. epyov- 
tat 5é of pev eri ra Onpia, ot 8 ei tovs pirous. 

1 veypauudva. . . éfs is omitted by 8. with M. 


2 airav MSS. : avdpav S. 
3 L have substituted éx{p9ovo: for éximovo, 
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written! is not well and methodically written—for 
hasty and false censure will come easily to them. 
But my aim in writing has been to produce sound 
work that will make men not wiseacres, but wise 
and good. For I wish my work not to seem useful, 
but to be so, that it may stand for all time unrefuted. 
The sophists talk to deceive and write for their 
own gain, and do no good to anyone. For there is 
not, and there never was, a wise man among them; 
everyone of them is content to be called a sophist, 
which is a term of reproach among sensible men. 
So my advice is: Avoid the behests of the sophists, 


and despise not the conclusions of the philosophers ;~ 


for the sophists hunt the rich and yuung, but the 
philosophers are friends to all alike : but as for men’s 
fortunes, they neither honour nor despise them. 


Envy not those either who recklessly seek their 10 


own advantage whether in private or in public life? 
—bear in mind that the best of them, though they 
are favourably judged, are envied, and the bad both 
fare badly and are unfavourably judged. For 
engaged in robbing private persons of their property, 
or plundering the state, they render less service 
than private persons when plans for securing the 
common safety are afoot, and in body they are dis- 
gracefully unfit for war because they are incapable 
of toil. But huntsmen offer their lives and their 
property in sound condition for the service of the 
citizens. These attack the wild beasts, those others 

1 enwopeva, ‘‘ thought,” would be a great improvement on 
yeyoauueéva, ‘* written.” 

? Professional politicians. 

* i.e. they contrive to ‘‘save their pockets.” 


«8 Kaibel: 7’ S with the MSS. 
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Xr X ‘2 , A nm if 

Tat, cay 7 peiCove pidoTOvia Kal TOMAR auveret 
KpaThon avTav. 
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‘ wy - 2, t \ \ $ 
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a a f \ 
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hf f >? f - ~ > 3 
Urapye évOvpovpevous TovTwy Oeoperels T elvar 
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their friends. And whereas those who attack their 
friends earn infamy by general consent, hunts- 
men by attacking the wild beasts gain a good re- 
port. For if they make a capture, they win victory 
over enemy forces: and if they fail, they are com- 
mended, in the first place, because they assail powers 
hostile to the whole community; and, secondly, 
because they go out neither to harm a man nor for 


sordid gain. Moreover, the very attempt makes 13 


them better in many ways and wiser; and we will 
give the reason. Unless they abound in labours and 
inventions and precautions, they cannot capture 


game. For the forces contending with them, fighting 14 


for their Jife and in their own home, are in great 
strength; so that the huntsman’s labours are in 
vain, unless by greater perseverance and by much 
intelligence he can overcome them. 

In fine, the politician whose objects are selfish 
practises for victory over friends, the huntsman for 
victory over common foes. This practice makes the 
one a better, the other a far worse fighter against 
all other enemies. The one takes prudence with him 
for companion in the chase, the other base rashness. 
The one can despise malice and avarice, the other 
cannot. The language of the one is gracious,! of 
the other ugly. As for religion, nothing checks 
impiety in the one, the other is conspicuous for his 
piety. In fact, an ancient story has it that the 
gods delight in this business, both as followers and 
spectators of the chase. Therefore, reflecting on 
these things, the young who do what I exhort them 
to do will put themselves in the way of being dear 


1 i.e. kindly and pleasant; not reckless and shameless 
like that of the politicians. 
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Kat ebaeBeis tods véous Tods TotodvTas & éyw 
Tapatva, oLopévous Umd Ocav Tov opacbat Tavta. 
odo. & ap elev Kat Toxevaw ayalol Kat Tacn TH 
a , n 
éavt@y move Kai evi éxaot@ TOY ToMTOeY Kal 
f > , \ oe yw , 
18 pidwy. ov povov bé bao. dvdpes Kuvyyeciov 
npacOnaap éyévovto aya0ot, ddA Kal at yuvaixes, 
a ray t 6 x a 1 7A , \ Tl - 
als éwxev 7 Oeds rabta,) Atardvtn cai Tpoxpes 
Kat ef tus GAY 


1 “apremis, which follows taira in the MSS., was removed 
by Weiske. 
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to the gods and pious men, conscious that one or 
other of the gods is watching their deeds. These 
will be good to parents, good to the whole city, 
to every one of their friends and fellow-citizens. 
For all men who have loved hunting have been 18 
good: and not men only, but those women also to 
whom the goddess! has given this blessing, Atalanta 
and Procris and others like them. 


1 Artemis, 
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HIERO 


Agriculture, prizes for, Ix. 7 

Bodyguard, foreign, V. 3; V1. 10 

Choirs and choir-masters, Ix. 4 

Confidence, IV. 1 

Dailochus, favourite of Hiero, 1. 31 

Despots, misfortunes of, 1. 11, 15, 
17, 27; 11.6, 9,12; mI. 6; Iv. 1, 
8,6; V.1,3; VI. 5,7, 13; VIE. 5, 
12; vim. 8; advice to, IX. 3; 
x. 2; Xi 

Eating and drinking, 1. 17; V1.2 

Expenditure, Iv. 9; VIM. 8; XI. 1 

Fatherland, Iv. 1; Vv. 3 

Favourites, 1. 29; VIII. 6 

Favours, VI. 12; vit. 1 

Fear, Iv. 4 

Festivals, 1.12; x15 

Friendship, m1. 1 

Honour, desire of, v1. 2 

Horses, x. 2; horse-breeding, XI. 5 

Industry, 1x. 8 

Marriage, I. 27 

Mercenaries, vill. 10; xX. 1 

Murder, 01.8; x. 4 

Peace and war, 0. 7 

Popularity, how to win, IX. 1; XI. 1 

Poverty, Iv. 8 

Praise and censure, I. 14; Ix. 2 

Prizes, Ix. 3 

Rank, advantages of high, VIII. 5 

Revelry, v1. 1 

Suspicion, 1v.1; v.1; VI.5 

Unpopularity, ix. 1; x.1 

War, 1.7; V.7; V7 


AGESILAUS 


Acarnania, I. 20 
Achaean mountains, IL. § 


Agesilaus, descent of, I. 2; age at 
accession, I. 6; at eighty years, 
Il, 28; age at death, X. 4; XI. 
15; in Asia, I. 9-38; in Thessaly, 
I. 2; at the battle of Coronea, 
lm. 6-16; expedition against 
Argos and Corinth, m. 17-19; 
against Acarnania, II. 20; against. 
Phleius, u. 21; against Thebes, 
11. 22; against Mantinea, 11. 23; 
defends Sparta against invasion, 
Il, 24; as envoy, U. 25; In 
Egypt, 0. 28-31; his virtues, 
i. 1; vit. 8; XI.; contrasted 
with the Persian king, Ix. 1; 
his sister, Ix.6; daughter, VIUI. 7 

Agis, king, 1.5 

Amyclae, VII. 7 

Archidamus, father of Agesilaus, 
15 

Argos, II. 17 

Aristodemus, VII. 7 

Artemis of Ephesus, I. 27 

Athenian empire, I. 37 

Boeotians, I. 2, 18, 23 

Car, the, VIII. 7; Introduction, p. x. 

Caria, I. 14, 29 

Cephisus, river, II. 9 

Choir at Hyacinthia, 11. 17 

Corinth, Agesilaus before, I. 17; 
battle of, vit. 5; Corinthians, 
u. 6, 18, 21; vi. 6 : 

Coronea, battle of, IE. 9 

yak, daughter of Agesilaus, 
Xx 


Cynoscephalae, pass of, Il. 22 

Cyreiang, t.e. the Greeks who aided 
Cyrus against Artaxerxes, I. 11 

Delphi, 1. 34 

Egypt, dealings of Agesilaus with, 
IL. 23-31 
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INDEX 


Ephesus, I. 25 

Ephors, 1. 36 

Helicon, Mt., W. 11 

H+ Hespont, m1. 1 

Heracles, 1. 2; VIII. 7 

Hyacinthus, festival of, 11. 17 

Leuctra, battle of, 11. 23 

Leotychidas, son of Agis, 1. 5 

Mantineans, U1, 23 

Narthaclum, Mt., 11. 4 

Pactolus, I. 30 

Peiraeum, port of Corinth, 11. 18 

Persian king, 1.6; IxX.1 

Pharnabazus, I. 23; ul. 3,5 

Phielus, 1, 21 

Phthia, 1. 5 

Prizes, 1. 25 

Sardis, I. 29, 33 

Thebes, 11. 22; Thebans, i1, 6, 9~16 

Thessaly and Thessaliang, 11. 2 

Tissaphernes, satrap of Lydia, I. 10- 
17, 29, 35 

Tithraustes, 1.35; iv. 6 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LACEDAEMONIANS 


Aliens, expulsion of, xIv. 4 

Army, XI; levy and supplies, 2; 
equipment, 3; organisation, 4; 
formation, 5-10; encampment, 
XII. 1-5; X11. 10; exercises and 
Tecreation, XII. 5-7 

Artemis Orthia, confused reference 
to, 11. 9 

Athena, XII. 2 

Boys, cducatlon and care of, 1; 
clothes, 3; diet, 5; v. 8; whip- 
ping, 8 

Children, begetting of, 1.8; control 
of, U. 2; VI.2 

Choruses, IV, 2; Ix. 5 

Clothes, I1. 3 

Coinage, IV. 5 

Commissariat, XII. 1 

Constitution, permanence of 
Spartan, xv.1 

Cowardice, 1x. 1-5 

Comerdss treatment of, IX. 4-5; 
xX. 

Deiphi, visit of Lycurgus to, V1IT. 5 

Diet, 1.5; v.8 

Discipline, 11; vmtI. 1-5 

Edueatlon, I1. 

Elders, Council of, X. 1-3 
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Ephors, Iv. 8, 6; authority and 
privileges of, VIII, 3, 4; XV. 6, 7; 
with the army, XIII. 5 

Exercise, physical, V. 8; X10. 5,7 

Fathers, authority of, VI. 2 

Fire-bearer in Spartan army, XII. 2 

Governors, Spartan, XIV. 4 

Gymnasia, v. 8 

Hellanodicae, court of, XII. 11 

Heracleidae, x. 8 

Horses, common use of, VI. 3 

Hounds, common use of, VI. 3 

Hunting, Iv. 7; v1.4 

Kings, powers and duties of, in 
field, XI.; in peace, xv. 2f.; 
oath of, XV. 7; staff of, XIII. 7; 
meals of, XIII. 1; XV. 4; burial 
of, XV. 8, 9 

Lads, training of, m1. 

Lycurgus, 1. 2; his institutions, 
L~XIIE.; antiquity of his laws, 
X. 8; no ionger observed, XIV. 

Matches between young men, Iv. 2 

Men, mature, v. 7 

Messes, public, Vv. 2-7 

Modesty of lads, m1. 4 f. : 

Money at Sparta, Vl. 3-6; XIV. 2,3 

Old age, honour paid to, X. 1-2 

Orthia, 01. 9 

Peers, X.7; Xml. 1,7 

Pythii, xv. 4 

Sacrifices, XII. 2-5; xv. 2 

Sciritae, XIII. 3, 6 

Servants, common use of, VI. 3 

Sexes, relations of, 1. 5 f.; ii. 10 f. 

Syskania, v. 2f.; Introduction, 
p. xxiil. 

Tutors, 11. 10 

Virtue, cult of, X. 1, 4-7 

Wardens, II. 10 

Youths, training of, Iv. 

Zeus the Leader, X1.2 ° 


Ways AND MEANS 


Aliens, resident, a source of revenue, 
Il, 1; need of studying their 
interests, 11. 2; not to serve in 
ay, Il. 3; but in cavalry, 
IL 

Alimony, to be provided by state, 
Iv, 13 £., 33, 52 

Anaphlystus, Iv. 43 

Arcadians, I. 7 

Athenlan empire, ¥. 6 


INDEX 


Athens, as centre of Greek world, 
1, 6; as commercial centre, MI. 
1f.; parts of, 1.1 

Attica, natural properties of, 1. 2 f. 

Barbarians in Athenian army, Il. 3 

Benefactors of state, 0. 3 

Besa, Iv. 44 

Capital, provision of, 11.8 f.; Iv. 34 

Climate of Attica, 1.3 

Company, project for jolnt stock, 
mm. 9; for working mines, Iv. 32 

Comfriyaeigas to state purposes, 
nr. 

Council, the, rv. 18 

Currency, M1. 2 

Decelea, Iv, 25 . 

Deiphi, ¥.9; v1.2 

Dividends, m1. 9 f. 

Dodona, VI, 2 

Economy, call for, Iv. 40 

Exports, ur. 5; Iv. 40 

Fortresses in mining district, Iv. 43 f. 

Freeholds for aliens, I. 6 

Gods to be consulted, VI. 2 

Gold, Iv. 10 

Guardians of aliens and orphans, 
Nl. 7; of peace, y. 1 

Hipponicus, iv. 15 

Hotels to be built, m1. 12 

Houses for aliens, 1. 6; to be built, 
Tt. 13; Iv. 35 

Imports, 0.5; Iv. 40 

Industries, Iv. 6 

Justice, politicians and, 1. 1 

Labour in mines, Iv. 3 1.; 39 

Lacedaemonians, V. 7 

Lysistratus, Ill. 7 

Marble in Attica, 1. 4 

Megara, Iv. 46 

Merchant ships, project for a 
state-owned fleet of, mt. 14; Iv. 
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Merchants, 1. 3, 4 

Mines, the silver, Iv; inexhaustible, 
ley profit derived from, Iv. 

Mining, different from other indus- 
tries, Iv. 6 

Nicias, Iv. 14 

Peace, need for and effect of, ¥. 1 f. 

Persian wars, V. 5 

Philodemus, Tv. 15 

Phocians, Vv. 9 

Politicians, influence of, on con- 
stitution, 1.1 


Ports of Athens, 1m. 1 

Poverty, 1.1 

Prizes to be offered, 11. 3 

Shipping, 1. 3 

Silver, in Attica, 1.5: demand for, 
Tv. 8, 9; export of, 11. 2 

Slaves, to be purchased by the 
state, IV. 4; revenue expected 
from, IV. 23, 35, 49 

Sosias, IV. 14 

Theatre, seats in, IH. £ 

Thebes, Iv. 46; Thebans, ¥. 7 

Thoricus, Iv, 43 

Training, physical, Iv. 52 

War, effects of, IV. 41 f.; v. 5 f.; 
War of Allies, tv. 40; Persian 
Wars, v. 5 


THE CaVALRY COMMANDER 


Academy, review at the, mI. 1, 14 

Aides-de-camp, Iv. 4 

Aliens, Ix. 6 

Ambuscades, VII. 15, 20 

Arming of recruits, 1. 6, 22, 23 

Boeotians, vil. 3 

Cavalry, complement of, 1. 2, 9-12 
IX. 3; recruiting for, 1. 2, 9 f, 
training recruits for, 1. 5; arm: 
ing, 1. 6, 22, 23; expense of, 
1. 19; retirement from, I. 2 

Children’s games, V. 10 

Choruses, 1. 26 

Colonels, duties of, I. 8, 21, 22, 25; 
.1,7; W.6; Vu. 17, 18 

Council, share in control of cavairy, 
1. 8, 18; m1. 9, 12, 14 

Country, knowledge of, Iv. 6 

Couriers, 1. 25 

Deception, use of, V. 7-10 

Dionysia, II. 2 

Eleusinium, HI. 2 

Emulation, encouraging, I. 26 

Enemy, dealing with. Iv. 11-18; 
¥v.2,5-12; vu.2f; vuor1,9f. 

Expenses, I, 19; 1x.5 

Extravagance, avoiding, 1. 12 

File-leaders, I. 1, 6, 7; TV. 9 

Forces, strength of, VIII. 10-12 

Foreign contingents in cavalry, Ix, 
4,5 

Formation, H. 1 f. 

Galloping at review, II. 7 

Games, VU. 5 f. 

Garrisons, VI. 3 


INDEX 


Gods, duty to, 1. 10; IX. 8; sacri- 
fice to, 11. 1; saluting statues 
of, 11. 2; help of, Vv. 14; vil. 4 

Hawks, sagacity of, Iv. 18 

Herms, Il. 2 

Hippodrome, review in, II. 1, 10, 11 

Horses, care and training of, I. 3, 
4, 13-17; Vill. 4 

Horsemanship in war, VII. 1, 16 

Infantry, V. 1; use of, in cavalry, 
v.13; vu.3; VIL. 19; Ix.7 

Ingenuity, value of, in commander, 
¥: 2 


Inspection of cavalry, III. 9 

Intelligence, need of, in commander, 
vu. 1 

Invasion, Vl. 2 f. 

Javelin throwing, 1.21 

Lacedaemonians, VII. 43 
cavalry, Ix. 4 

Lance, position of, 11.3; v. 7 

Loyalty, how to secure, VI. 1 f. 

Lyceum, review at, III. 1, 6 

Marching, duties of commander 
when, Iv. 1 f, 

Mercenaries, 1x. 3 

Mounting, I. 5, 17 

Navy, VII. 4 

Numbers. correct use of, 111, 6 

Obedience, I. 24; vitr, 22 

Orders, how to give, Iv. 9 

Outposts, Iv. 9, 10, 11 

Pay, I. 23 

Phalerum, TH, 1 

Pickets, enemy, VII. 13 

Pirates, VIII, 8 

Prizes for efficiency, I, 26 

Processions, IJ. 1 f. 

Rear-leader, 11. 5 

Reeruits, 1. 17 

Regiments, I. 21, 22, 25; I. 2, 6, 
11; Iv. 2-4; VIL 17 

Reviews, I. 1 f. 

Risk, avoidance of, Iv. 13 

Ruses, use of, Vv. 3 f., 15 

Scouts, Iv. 5 

Seat, good, I. 6, 7, 18 

Sham fights, I 20; Iv. 5 

Spies, IV. 7, 8, 16 

Stones, throwing down, I. 16 

Straps, supply of, VII. 4 

Theatre of Dionysus, III. 7 

Traps for enemy, laying, Iv. 11, 12 

War, Iv. 7 f. 

Wolves, sagacity of, Iv. 18 
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HORSEMANSHIP 


Age, test of, M1, 1 

Ailments, Iv. 2 

Armour of mounted man, xu. 1 f.; 
of horse, XII. 8 f. 

Bits and bitting, v1. 7 f.; vir. 14; 

- IX. 9; X.6f. 

Boeotian helmet, xi. 3 

Boots, XII. 10 

Breaking, 1. 1, 2, 3-5 

Breastplate, pattern of, x11, 1-7 

Bridling, m1. 11 

Buying, 1.1f,; 1.1 f. 

Cavalry recruiting, m. 1; the 
eavalry horse, Ill. 7 

Cloth, the, xu. 8 

Colic, Iv. 2 

Collecting a horse, vil. 15 

Cole, poying, I. 1f.; polnts of, 
L3f, 

Eleusinium, the, 1. 1 

Exercises, UI. 5 f.; 

Floor of stable, Iv. 3 

Fodder, rv. 1 f. 

Galloping, VII. 11 f. 

Gauntlet, the, X11. 5 

Groom, duties of, 1. 38-5; IV. 4; 
V.1f3; VL1f. 

Halter, v. 1, 4 

Helmet, xu. 3 

Hoofs, care of, Iv. 4, 5 

Horse, for war, I. 7; buying, mm. 
1f.; how to show off, X. 1f.; for 
parade, XI. 1 f; how to show off, 
XI. 10 f.; training, vil. 13; 
high-spirited, 1x. 2 f.; sluggish, 
1X. 12; in art, XI. 8 

Horse-breaker, duties of the, 1. 2 

Hunting, vii, 10 

Javelin, XI. 12 f. 

Jumping, vil. 1 f. 

Leading a horse, V1, 4-6 

Leg, Joose, VI. 6, 7 

Manage, the, VII. 14 

Mounting, Im. 11; vi. 12 f.; vm. 
1f.; 1x.3 

Muzzle, v. 3 

Odrysians, VIII. 6 

Persians, VI. 6; Persian javelin, 
XI. 12; sabre, XI, 11 

Prancing, xJ. 7 f. 

Pulling up, vii. 18 

Rearing, XI. 2 

Resting, VII. 18 


VIL. 13 f. 


INDEX 


Ring, i.e. volte, m1. 5; vi. 13 
Rubbing down, V. 5; vi. 1f. 
Sabre, XII. 11 

Seat, vi. 5 

Shy horses, 0.5; 1.9 
Simon, 1. 1, 3; X1.6 

Stable, Iv. 1 

Stall, Iv. 1, 2 

Stones, use of, in yard, Iv. 4 
Training a horse vi. 13 
Trotting, vm. i1 

Vice, m1. 10 

Walking, vir. 10 

Washing, v. 6-9 

Yard, stable, Iv. 4 


HUNTING 


Achilles, I. 2, 4, 16; v1. 13 
Aeneas, 1. 2, 15 
Agility of hare, v. 31 
Alcathus, 1. 9 
Amphiaraus, I. 2, 8 
Antilochus, 1. 2, 14 
Apollo, 1.1; V1. 13 
ie eee ) 6a Fees 9 V3 
Asclepius, t. 2, 6 
Atalanta, 1.7; XI. 18 

Bag for carrying nets, etc., 11. 9 

Big game, hunting of, XI. 

Boar hunting, x. 1f.; hounds for, 
X.1; description of nets for, x. 
2f.; risks of, X. 8, 12-16, 18, 
20; strength of boars, x. 17 

Breeding hounds, VII. 1 f. 

Caltrops for deer hunting, descrip- 
tion of, IX. 11f.; setting, IX. 
14.; for boar hunting, x. 22 

Carthaginian flax, 11. 4 

Castor, I. 2, 13 

Castorian hounds, I. 1 

Cephalus, husband of Procris, 1. 


2,5 
Cheiron, 1. 1, 3, 4, 8,17; x1. 18 
Cittus, Mt. (Khortiatzi), X1. 1 
Colchian flax, It. 4 
Cretan hounds, xX. 1 
Crops, hunting over, V. 34; XI. 6 
Cudgel, vr. 11, 17 
Deer, red, instructions for hunting, 
Ix. Li. 
Dew, effect of, on scent, V. 3 
Diomed, I. 2, 13 
Eagles, V. 16 


VI. 13; XII. 


Education, value of hunting in, 
I 1; XL. 7, 1¢ 

Fawns, hunting, Ix. 1 f. 

Flax, for nets, 1. 4 

Foxes, V1. 3 

Frost, effect of, on scent, ¥. 1 

Hare, hunting the, Ul. 2f.; nets 
for, UW. 4f.; hounds for, m1; 
scent of, V. 1f.; description of 
the hare, V. 30f.; species of, 
Vy. 22f.; eyesight of, ¥. 26£.; 
agillty of, V. 31f.; hares in 
islands, V. 24; in mountains, 
marshes, plains, V. 17; habits 
and characteristics of the, ¥. 
41.; fecundity, Vv. 13;  track- 
oe the, V. 15; VI. 8,15f.; vim. 

Hayes for hare hunting, 11. 4, 5, 7; 
setting up, VI. 9 

Heracles, 1. 9 

Hesione, sister of Priam, 1. 9 

Hippolytus, 1. 2, 11 

Hounds, for hare hunting, mI. 1; 
defective, U1. 2f.; the right 
sort, IV. 1f.; trappings of, Vi. 
1; ailing, vi. 2; breeding, VII. 
1f.; colour, Iv. 7; naming, VII. 
5; training young, VII. 6f.; 
skirters, vil. 10; for deer hunt- 
mee Ix. 1; for boar hunting, 
x. 

Hunters, praise of, 1.; XIU. 117. 

Hunting, advantages gained from, 
I, 1f.; XU.1f.; and war, I. 18; 
XII; praise of, 130 Xj ci 
mountains, Iv. 9f.; over rough 
ground, Iv. 10; time for, Iv. 11; 
over crops, V. 34; at night, XII. 
7; opponents of, x1. 10f.; 
weather for, Vit. 1 f. 

Keeper, net, 11. 3; duties of, v1. 
5f.; X.19; of honnds, Ix. 2 f. 

Tslands, hares in, Vv. 24 

Javelins for boar hunting, x. 3 

Laconian hounds, x. 1 

Leverets, V. 13 

Locrian hounds, X. 1 

Machaon, son of Asclepius, 1. 2, 14 

Meilanion, 1. 2, 7 

Meleager, 1. 2, 10 

Menestheus, son of Pelens, 1. 2, 12 

Mountains, hares in, ¥. 17; hunt- 
ing in, Vill. 2 £. 

Nals, Cheiron’s mother, I. 4 
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Nestor, 1. 2, 7, 12 

Nets, for hare hunting, Il. 4f.; 
setting up, VI. 5; for boar hunt- 
Ing, x. 2f. See Keeper. 

Nysa, Mt., XI. 1 

Odysseus, I. 2, 13 

Olympus, in Mysia, x1. 1 

Outfit for hare hunting, 11. 2 

Palamedes, I. 2, 11 

Pangaeus, Mt. (Pinari), X1.1 

Peleus, I. 2, 8 

Periboea, daughter of Alcathus, 

9 


I. 
Phasian flax, I. 4 
Pindus, Mt., XI. 1 
Pleasures, mostly evil, XII. 7, 12 
Podaleirius 1.2 14 


Politicians, attack on, XII. 10 
Puppies, feeding, VII. 3, 4 
Rain, effect of, on scent, v. 8f. 
Rhea, 1. 4 

Sophists, attack on, XIII. 1f. 
Spears, for boar-hunuting, x. 8 
Stakes, for nets, I1. 6, 7 
Telamon, I. 2, 9 

Thebes, I. 8 

Theseus, I, 2, 10 

Thetis, 1.8 

Toil, love of, 1.12; X11. 16, 17 
Tracking the hare, VI. 8, 15 f. 
Troy, 1. 9, 13, 15 

Virtue, personified, XII. 18-22 
War, W.1; XI, 

Weather for hunting, VIII. 1f. 
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